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ITALIANS IN AMERICA, 


N urbane violinist from Como, who 

led the orchestra in the theatre of 
my native town, first revealed to me the 
Epicurean side of life. _My elders of 
that austere community, were anxious 
plodders ; they did everything by rule; 
a thrifty, grave set, whose ideal was re- 
spectability, and their universal test 
common. . sense-—formalists,. utilitari- 
ans, who eat, ked, transacted busi- 
ness, married and died, . with little ap- 
parent emotion, and in a perfectly 


decent. but extremely mniseereat ng 
it 


way. Sometimes a vague idea fli 

across my overtasked brain, that there 
was another kind of life somewhere on 
earth; and, as a child, I wished myself 
Mungo Park, with that amiable negress 
singing te me in the African desert, 
Crusoe’s man Friday, milking goats, or 
even poor, Belzoni, half-smothered in 
mummy-dust in an. Egyptian cata- 
comb at least, that I might try another 
mundane sphere; but it was the jolly 
violinist ae apart from books, con- 
vinced me there was an absolutely en- 
joyable vein in the mere act of living, a 
way to take things easy, a possible art 
of being happy. He used to breakfast in 
a flowered robe de chambre at ten 
o’clock, chat, by the half hour, with any 
one who would stop with him at the 
street corner, take zestful pinches’ of 
snuff, pat boys on the head, laugh at 
mere trifles, look in at shop windows, 
nibble lumps of sugar, pet a canary, 
and, every night, flourish his bow with a 
good-will that was magnetic. All this 
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was such a violation of the current philo- 
sophy of life, such a free, irresp 
genial exception. to the. general 
that it fairly bewildered me ; and allthe 
answer I could obtain, when trying to 
solve .the problem. dei oye ¢ 4 
respectable fellow-citizens, was, “ He’s 
an Italian.” Happy race, thought I, ex- 
empt from eare, children of natare, liv- 
ing by music! But there was one 
mure specimen of thé nation rm us, 
whose demeanor quite contradicted m: 
theory. Every afternoon he pi 
our house, looking so melancholy and 
abstracted that it made one piy his 
beautiful little greyhound, who 
as if afraid to gambol. That slender and 
sad figure was a perfect contrast to the 
round, chirping musician; and.even the 
tinkle of his dog’s silver bells was for- 
eign to merriment.. One day, when. the 
hush and gloom of an impending thun- 
der-storm made our quiet street more 
deserted than usual, he went by with a 
shadow, deeper than the heavens wore, 
on his pale forehead, and the dark eye 
below seemed alive with the latent { 
of a mad resolve; he ascended t 
granite: ers of a mansion, where we 
ad often seen him, keeping vigil in the 
summer moonlight; it was the home of 
a fair, wealthy pupil, whom he had 
wooed in vain; the servant hesitated to 
admit him; he rushed by,, ascended.to 
the lady’s boudoir, demanded again to 
know her final answer to his irresistible 
assion, was once more calmly but 
rmly denied, placed a pistol to his 
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breast and shot himself dead. His corpse 
stretched on the floor, with the little 
dog crouched upon the breathless 
chest, and moaning piteously, was a 
spectacle not to be erased from a young 
and — heart. This early experi- 
ence of the actual comedy and tragedy 
of human life, identified both, to my im- 
agination, with Italians. Years after, 
in their beautiful land, the manners, the 
incidents, the associations and the 
literature expanded and confirmed this 
impression. I witnessed their demon- 
strative habits, the gestures of the mar- 
ket-place, the language of the passions, 
the emotional temperament, the ardor, 
the sensibility, and the exaggeration so 
characteristic of that home of genius, 
beauty and woe. I found the glow of his- 
tory and art in the living men and wo- 
men around me: Salvator’s wildness, 
Machiavelli’s cunning, Raphael’s ten- 
derness, Tasso’s romance, Dante’s 
gloom, Alfieri’s pride, Boccaccio’s luxu- 
of sensation, Titian’s radiant color, 
llini’s sentiment, Petrarch’s grace, 
yet visible on the bright surface or 
shadowy depth of actual life; and under- 
woed-wk , on this soil, the great poet of 
our commen nature sought the dra- 
matic story and the impassioned char- 
acter, whereon to graft his matchless 
conceptions. Hence, in the more re- 
strained and uniform life around me, I 
cannot pass unheeded any remnant or 
token of that oot clime. Even the 
r organ-grinder is to me a pilgrim 
rom en of song, and the - 
vender a “missionary of art ;”’ frescos 
and maccaroni breathe of Rome and 
Naples; an old master, or the sem- 
ce of one, inspires reverence, and 
the tenor who is so ridiculously jealous 
of the prima donna, the basso who is so 
boastful of his hunting achievements, 
and only shoots sparrows, and blows 
off his fingers; and the barytone who 
has such a conceit of his , salad 
ship and rides like a gouse, excite a cer- 
tain sympathy—they are so like chil- 
dren in the dwarfed manhood of their 
nation’s civic infancy, dashed tu sub- 
serviency by ill-fortune, and elated to 
complacent self-confidence by success. 
Ttalian es, without resources 
or education, suffer, here and else- 
where, the worst penalties of ex 
triation. The recent appeal of nine 
Tuscan peasants to the municipal au- 
thorities of New York, exposes the 
fraudulent means resorted to abroad, to 
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shake off the irritating load of unpro- 
vided labor; and there is no class of 
emigrants, who, from their want of 
adaptation, strong home attachments, 
and inability to cope with a new climate 
and foreign habits, claim such ready 
sympathy. Among the large interme- 
diate class, between the contadini and 
the highly cultivated, this natural inapti- 
tude, sensitiveness, and ignorance of 
the world, produce some ludicrous con- 
trasts of character and circumstances, 
they often prove the most difficult peo- 
ple to help, the most amiable of mar- 
plots, as a few sketches of my pro- 
tégés will illustrate : 

Il Dottore brought municipal certifi- 
cates, heavy with seals and faded rib- 
bons, and chirography attesting his co- 
ragio during a pestilence in the little 
town of the Roman states, where his 
life hitherto had glided on serenely 
between monotonous provincial bounds. 
Swarthy, melancholic, and sensitive, he 
wore only black—not even a blanched 
collar relieving the solemn costume; 
lithe, nervous, ile, brooding, and 
martyr-like, he looked unutterable woe 
from his dark, gloomy eye to his flitting 
smile and deprecating motion—a gen- 
tle cross between Machiavelli and Wer- 
ther. For his narrow experience and 
delicate organization the political crisis 
had proved too great atrial. Sent to 
the Roman assembly, because of his pri- 
vate worth, the bold words of the Tn- 
umvir and the fierce valor of Garibaldi, 
the noise of bombs, the glitter of French 
bayonets and the sacrifice of patriots, 
were too much for nerve and heart; he 
stole off with the earliest fugitives and 
succeeded in reaching America un- 
scathed; but a thousand fears pur- 
sued him—he was jealous of his wife 
left behind ; jealous of his brother exiles ; 
jealous of his new patrons ; of Austrian 
spies; of encroaching poverty ; of the 
law, and the Pope. fre had a habit of 
stepping quickly aside, as if in danger of 
ashot ; of gliding stealthily; of glancin 
furtively—he acted like a man wi 
blood-hounds on his track and a price 
on bis head, and this unconscious be- 
trayal of an apprehensive mood in an 
American city, was a most affecting 
token of the keen and cruel despotism 
he had tried to brave and vainly escaped. 

His presence was like “eoming 
events,” and “cast a shadow before.” 
He would sit for hours, silent, dark, 
almost reproachful, in gay drawing- 
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rooms, and amid cheerful company. 
He grew tremulous when liberal opin- 
ions were ascribed to him, repudiated 
the Italian movement as a mistake, 
identified Mazzini’s doctrines with fa- 
naticism, lamented his own credulity, 
and heartily wished himself uncom- 
romised as of old, in his little house 
in the pontifical states. The difficul- 
y in securing classes for Il Dottore was, 
that he gave young people the blues. 
They began by sympathizing with the 
melancholy exile, but soon finding him 
inaccessible and suspicious, the lesson 
became a penance, and the ‘‘soft bas- 
tard Latin” fraught with Dantesque as- 
sociations of darkness and doom. 

Every week, Zl Dottore came to me 
with an injured air, and deciared he 
should withdraw from this and the 
other pupil—acquired with no little dif- 
ficulty—because convinced that he was 
employed merely from pity; another 
he renounced for the reason that they 
differed in political opinions; a third 
showed too much nt a fourth was 
anti-Catholic. One day he abruptly took 
his leave, saying he should go to Iowa, 
and cultivate the soil. I ventured to 
hint that his delicate frame was inade- 
quate to rude labor; that his small sav- 
ings would not purchase land enough; 
that his education and tastes would 
not coalesce with hardy and illiterate 
neighbors : he was deaf to such reason- 
ing, and, with visions of Cincinnatus, 
Ferney and Vaucluse, went forth to see 
his castle in the air vanish before the 
chills, fever, and isolation of a wet prai- 
Tie. 

My next protégé was of the species 
militaire. e had served under Guer- 
azzi in Tuscany, and delivered critical 
dissertations upon that unfortunate pa- 
triot’s conduct, as technical and verbose 
as Uncle Toby’s on the famous seige of 
Namur. He affected brief sentences, 
made copious use of phrases rife among 
soldiers, and had the air of a man 
fresh from camp. He wore a faded 
blue coat, buttoned up to the chin; his 
head was always erect, his gesture ab- 
rupt, his eye stern, and his intonation 
that of one accustomed to call the 
roll or echo an order. His very buon 
ined was exploded from under his 

erce moustache. If I ventured an 
opinion on the state of Europe, he 
answered by army statistics; if I sug- 
gested a diversion, an acquaintance, 
or a book that did not chime in with 
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his humor, he responded, in a lofty and 
deprecating tone, “Signor, sono sol- 
dato.” Had he been the commandant of 
a fortress, and myself his prisoner, he 
could not have stood more on 
his professional dignity. A Carlo 
Alberto’s army had long since ceased 
to exist, he e of it as if entrenched 
near by, and himself absent on leave. 
All this time the poor fellow was desti- 
tute, and his ostensible motive for very 
frequent visits was to obtain pupils. 
Those I succeeded in finding, ate 4 
weary of his military reserve au- 
thoritative pronunciation, and regarded 
him as a frigid Thaddeus of Warsaw; 
his male pupils feared a qt his 
female a catastrophe, so alert, 
official, and resolute was his air. He 
would bow stiffly upon entering the 
room, place himself squarely in a seat, 
fix his eyes, fold his arms, hear the les- 
son as if it were an indictment for trea- 
son, correct an error sternly, and, with 
** grim-visaged war” on his brow, seem 
every moment about to chant, in adeep 
bass voice, Suoni la tromba! Nervous 
students were discomfited, and when 
they resigned this ungenial tuition, and 
wel oe _— excuse or i 
word wi @ quarter’s payment, 

giovane soldato ‘vous thrust the cash 
uncounted into his breast- 


vely reply—Sono.in esigho ; aad 


z 


patria ma ; addio! 


sys bet eaey 7 th ar seta be 
can passport in the - to 
seated ; and, with his napless hat under 
his arm, and his high stock 
tighter than ever, announced his 
tion of embarking for Turkey the next 
day, to join the Allies. In vain I repre- 
— that this measure would bring no 

van 
cently informed me that when Russia 
was subdued, the Italian regiments 
would instantly proceed to take Rome, 
bring King Bomba to a court-martial, 
and force Sardinia to declare a republic ; 
and, with this programme sonorous] 
enunciated, he gave me a military salute 
and disap forever. 


-) 


iguroct the burof Voulee in ble youthe 
a at 0) i. 
cof holeed overhaul the pore wi 
chives of Austrian rule,when that roman- 
tic city fell into the hands of the revolu- 





—— 
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tionists. He had what De Stael attributed 
to Gouverneur Morris, l’air trés imposant; 
his iron-gray hair and lofty forehead, 
broad chest, deliberate carriage and dis- 
tinct, emphatic speech, seemed to assure 
me that an exile of the rational school 
had now appeared. -There was no im- 
in his manner, look, or words; 

every idea he expressed was a formula ; 
even words of mere courtesy were ar- 
ranged like a proposition; all he had 
done and intended to do—from a pro- 
me of civil government to the 
choice of a lodging, from a system of 
tuition to the tie of a cravat—was logic- 
ally stated. Instead of the exuberant, 
random blo@@ of ‘* Young Italy,” here, 
T thought, Was an old-fashioned formal- 
ist, whom it was only oa to put in 
a satisfactory traek, and he would jog 
on prosperously. This view was en- 
couraged by the definite aim and sensi- 
468 expectations of the poor Avocato, 
whose serupulously clean, but thread- 
bare, apparel hinted too plainly the 
need of immediate employment. He 
proposed to find a situation as teacher 
of languages in a college, and there was 
that in his manners and appearance 
which carried with them a strong re- 
commendation for such an office. Let- 
ters were, accordingly, written, profes- 
sors consulted, testimonials forwarded, 
and interest made in every quarter; at 
last came an offer from Michigan, terms, 
sitaation, and prospects all that could be 
hoped for, and I soon had the pleasure 
to know that my dignified and argu- 
mentative friend was installed in a re- 
spectable and sufficiently lucrative. post. 
A few months elapsed, when he made 
his appearance once more, better dress- 
ed, more robust, and a little more lofty 
in.his air; his salutation was, as usual, 
elaborate and. exact; when conclud- 
ed, he spoke of the weather, the last 
news from abroad, and other incidental 
tae and, upon my inquiring the prob- 
able time of his absence from the col- 
lege, he smiled sarcastically, and re- 
marked that he had left never to return. 
I ventured to ask if there was any better 
place. in view? ‘None whatever.” 
“And pray,signor, may I inquire why 
you gave up se desirable a means of 
subsistence after the trouble we had in 
procuring it?’ He. drew himself. up, 
raised his hand gracefully, and assamed 
that overwhelming look with which law- 
yers adduce final testimony or clinch an 
argument. I was ite to hear of an 


invincible obstacle or an irreconcilable 
wrong. Solemnly, earnestly, and thrill- 
ingly spoke the Avocato: “Per tre 
mest, aoe che to sono stato attacato a 
quel collegio, mi hanno dato brodo a 
pranzo tre volte soltante.”? ‘+ Duri 
three months, sir, that I have been con- 
nected with that college, they gave me 
soup, at dinner, but three times!” 

here is still an evident inkling of the 
feudal sentiment of dependence in the re- 
lation between Italian peasants and here- 
ditary landowners; and it is very im- 
se to an American to recognize this 
eeling in such of the humbler class as 
become either his employés or protégés. 
The appeal to pale fone protezione” 
is strange to republican ears, and the ex- 
pectations thereby cherished quite ro- 
mantic; but, the sentiment, if striking 
from its. novelty in Italy, is almost lu- 
dicrous, from its contrast to popular 
habits and the prevalent self-reliance in 
New York. I readily forgave, there- 
fore, the surprised grin of the waiter 
who beheld my first interview with 
Zanetti—a comical-looking fellow; half 
contadino and half exquisite, with a 
dash of the harlequin and a smattering of 
all accomplishments, gyratory, rhetorical 
and ‘poetic. He wore a conical hat, a 
slashed velvet coat, a very gay vest, 
somewhat tarnished, a glittering brooch, 
and elaborate watch-chain—exhibiting 
altogether the kind of flash poverty that 
instantly reveals a continental origin. 
He led by the hand alittle boy, arrayed 
in silk of varied tints, with a smutched 
face and a brilliant eye...The pair looked 
like actors fresh from the foot-lights ; 
the father was about to drop on his 
knees as he proffered a. begrimed letter 
of introduction, addressed, as he rever- 
entially declared, to the Americano 
amico d’Italia, whom. he considered 
his unica speranza in a land whose lan- 
guage he could not speak, and where, 
having just landed with only six dollars, 
an invalid wife, and this carissimo bam- 
bino, he confidently expected to gain 
fame and fortune, his illustrissimo pro- 
tettore to provide for him, meanwhile! 
Here was a new dilemma—the Italian 
Monsieur Tonson once more under anew 
metamorphosis; a foreign cross between 
Skimpole and Micawber. In a few 
days he brought me a circular to trans- 
late, which would have done honor to 
the ingenious eloquence of the latter; 
so nicely were mingled in its composi- 
tion, the plea of domestic love and want, 
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with the programme of versatile capa- 
bilities. hts document ae to 
eatch the eye of a Methodist agent 
skilled in the etic, whose sympa- 
thies were won immediately by the pro- 
mise and the pity of the stranger’s 
application; and in a fortnight after his 
arrival, the weight of this new responsi- 
bility was suddenly lifted from my 
mind, by « letter from the enchanted 
Zanetti, dated from a pine-grove of 
New Jersey, in which he described his 
fortunata famiglia as snugly fixed in 
a cottage, villa quasi Etrusca, he called 
it, with a garden, a peach-tree, an arbor, 
and a rose-bush—veramente un para- 
diso. He had planted artichokes, fen- 
nel, and garlic; he had laid in a cask of 
wine, and a quantity of maccaroni ; his 
guitar was newly strung; plaster casts 
of Metastasio and Beatrice, a water- 
colored escutcheon of the Zanettis, a 
parrot that could distinctly say dolce 
far niente, and a large gray cat, the joy 
of the ragazzo’s heart, were among the 
household gods thus miraculously set 
up in the land of freedom. His domicile 
was rent free, his salary eight hundred 
dollars, and, for all this, he was only re- 
quired to teach at the adjacent semi- 
nary, four hours a day, and his wife 
three. Was ever a ro esigliato so 
lucky? If he could only forget his 
paese disgraziato, he should deem him- 
self the most ey oer of men; yet, 
why complain ? ad he not una mog- 
lia fedelissima, un Siglio bello, a house, 
a garden, and a part in the grand work 
of educating young republicans? Bene- 
detta sia il giorno, Vora ed il punto— 
when he crossed the sea and found a 
patron in un uomo liberale, simpatico, 
buono, come lei, excellenza mia! Scerce- 
ly had the euphonious compliments and 
couleur-du-rose atmosphere of his epistle 
faded from my imagination, when an- 
other came written in terse sentences, 
whose very emphasis and brevity . an- 
nounced implacable resolution, like the 
fateful expressions of Alfieri’s heroes. 
He would abandon his garden, though 
the artichokes had just sprouted, for the 
desert of the world, before he would 
compromise that cara libertad for which 
he had abandoned dear Italy! His 
employers, though Protestants, were 
infected with papal tyranny; they had 
requested him not to walk round the 
church during worship on Sundays, 
smoking cigars; their excuse for this 
gross interference with his rights as a 
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man, was, that such an example was not 
desirable for the pupils. Miserable so- 

i «2 He was in aland of freedom, 

defied spiritual tyranny ; and he had 
resigned his office ! 

Quite the reverse of this impassioned 
and fastidious. devotee. of liberty, was 
the next émigré. Calm, slow, and pas- 
sive, like Hamlet's friend, he took the 
good and ill with “equal thanks ;” and, 
instead of being on the gui vive for 
changes, or troubled about the. future, 
the great difficulty was, to rouse him to 
exertion. So long as his receipts as a 
teacher provided him with the dollar a 
week, for the weekly rent of his attic, 
and enough more to pay for bread and 
milk twice a day, and a heaping dish of 
maccaroni @ la Napolitaine, at noon, he 
would read, and lounge, and. speculate 
on metaphysical questions, on the sun- 
ny side of the street, and ponder, 
Christiaa fathers at the Astor library. 
This indifference, so unusual,with, his 
race, at first surprised me, until I dis- 
covered that, from boyhood to middle 
life, he had belonged to @ Benedictine 
fraternity in one of the islands of the 
Mediterranean. The waves of revolution 
at length reached the walls.of his. con- 
vent, and swept him forth, as it were 
by a mechanical impulse, until, one fine 
spring morning, he found himself in 
bustling, wide-awake Gotham, with, no 
robe, cell, refectory; or other subl 
convenience, such as, heretofore, 
been provided; the hair had grown over 
his shaved occiput, but the dependent, 
inefficient habits of the monk romai 
ed; he was erudite, but cape 
versed in Latin authors, but ignorant 
of the world ; placid as a summer lake, 
but as unfit as a child to fight his. way 
in the new world. 

To balance these disadvantages, Sig- 
nor Placido, as the girls called him, 
was by far the most comfortable teach- 
er of la bella lingua yet introduced 
to their seminaries. He never flushed, 
trembled,nor adjured the heathen divini- 
ties; he never scolded nor complained ; 
neither mi ag nor comedy . was 
hinted by his eye or voice—only 
good-nature, and what Hazlitt calls, 
“ reposing on one’s sensations.” In 
fact, quick spirits were nettled at his 
negative virtues, and grew weary of his 


monotonous suavity.. His visits tome, 
whom he honored with the appellation 
of suo consigliatore, were . intermin- 
able; he would sit and split hairs in the- 








oe 
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ology by the hour, dream aloud,and at the 
same time preserve so meek and pa- 
tient a demeanor, that it appeared cruel 
to interrupt or thwart him. Yet Pla- 
cido had an excitable vein; he was 
vulnerable at one point; his lymph 
eould be pierced his blood stirred 
by the tender ion. He was always 
falling in love with his fair pupils, al- 
ways interpreting kindness into affec- 
tion, nonsense into romance ; and took 
especial comfort in making me the re- 
pository of his hopes deferred, his 
unaccountable rejections, and his amor- 
ous despair. At last the pupils began 
to off; not because he encroached 
— limits of his position, or weari- 
them by sentimental advances, but, 
because he grew so languishing with 
** concealment like a worm in the bud,”’ 
that the gentle creatures feared some 
dreadful result, and, as a matter of con- 
science, removed him from the dan- 
sphere of their attractions. In 

@ few cases where he ventured to be 
explicit, they were overwhelmed with 
astonishment, so unprepared were they, 
at the moment, for the declaration; he 
asked for a moment’s interview when 
the lesson was completed, and mention- 
ed his love with the same matter-of- 
fact air as he did an error in accentua- 
tion; when the negative was pro- 
nounced, he took his hat, bowed sadly, 
and said, “Good-by, Miss, forever ;” 
but the next day he appeared as usual, 
gave the hour’s instruction, made no 
reference to the climax of the preced- 
ing day, but, as I was assured by his 
wondering idols, kept up that inde- 
seribable, yet most aggravating beha- 
vior, so well defined by Arthur Helps, 
as “playing the injured,” that a few 
weeks exhausted their capacity of en- 
durance, and poor Placido came, a shade 
paler and more subdued than usual, to 
pour out before me his tale of “ de- 
spised love.” It was a curious illustra- 
tion of the awkward waking of that en- 
forced slumber of the heart induced 
by monachism—susceptibility without 
earnestness, desire unsustained by will 
—like the imbecile out-reaching of 
the blighted tendrils of a subterranean 
plant toward light, air, and something 
vital whereon to cling. 

My great object, therefore, was to get 
Placido married, and at length his inna- 
morata was of an age, a position and 
a character, which seemed to me to 
justify his addresses ; but, this time, he 
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was as procrastinating in coming to the 
= as he had been premature before ; 
advanced only at the rate of an inch 

a day, which dilatory progress was 
tediously reported to me, with the re- 
quest that I would “give an opinion,” 
or take an observation and calculate 
distances in this slow and dubious na- 
vigation on the sea of love. One day 
he was elated by a glance, another dis- 
couraged by what he called a sorriso 
fredo, now she leaned towards him 
over the book, and he compared their 
situation to that of Paolo and Francesca, 
and, again, though she gave him her 
hand at parting, there was no lingering 
pressure. This game or rather panto- 
mine lasted all winter, and I began to 
despair of any matrimonial result, when 
Placido entered one morning with un- 
wonted alacrity, a slight tinge of red 
was visible on his cheek, and a little 
sparkle in his tranquil eye; this time 
he came not to ask advice, but to an- 
nounce a triumph; things were coming 
to a point, he was nearly ammogliato, 
he would not be a giovane eng ke had 
but to stretch forth his hand and “ rac- 
cogliere la palma de vittoria;” this 
vivacious mood was very becoming to 
Placido. I began to think that at length 
‘* Young America” had superseded the 
see and anxiously inquired what had 
appened. The previous evening he 
had read one of Petrarch’s sonnets, to 
his “‘ bene,” as he poetically denomin- 
ated Miss Sarah Mehitable Tompkins, 
of the Ninth Avenue, and, at the most 
rapturous line of Laura’s lover, he had 
encircled “ with one permitted arm her 
gentle waist ;” at which unwonted liber- 
ty she smiled, and when he rose to 
depart, invited him to visit her in the 
country, whither the family were about 
to proceed. Herein the ex-monk found 
encouragement enough to warrant his 
most daring hopes ; he knew she would 
have returned his embrace, had it not 
been for a sprained arm, under which 
the povera angiola had suffered since 
his first acquaintance. But in the cam- 
agna at this primavera season, with 
finds, and trees, and zephyrs, and vio- 
lets, he should pour out his feelings with 
irresistible elogquence—she would be his 
cara sposa Americana—he was sure 
of it. And so, in excellent spirits, 
Placido finished his spring lessons, 
bought a new coat and a fancy cravat, 
and hastened to the country in pursuit 
of his bride. Her father was rich, and 
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already, in imagination, I saw another 
and the most amiable of my Italian pro- 
tégés comfortably settled. A week 
elapsed, Placido reappeared; his lan- 
guid step in the hall, and his discomfited 
air at the door, announced misfortune. 
He bowed sadly, sighed wearily, and ex- 
claimed, “ Signor mio, sono desperato !” 
His campaign had opened prosperously ; 
he had been warmly received, both by 
the maiden and her parents; they walk- 
ed together through verdant lanes, 
watched the budding crocus and the twit- 
tering swallow, sought four-leaved clo- 
vers and were sprinkled with apple-blos- 
soms, all the time looking unutterable 
things. These were the happiest days 
of his life, and a secret presentiment led 
him to postpone the word that trembled 
on his lips, and thus to prolong an illu- 
sive dream of felicity. At length, on a 
moonlight night, wandering through the 
paternal orchard, he spoke and was 
answered by a flood of tears. At first 
he imagined this was the modo Ameri- 
cano of accepting an offer of marriage, 
but as the sobs continued and the twi- 
light prevented sight of la signorina’s 
expression, he demanded “the occasion 
of these tears?’’ and was answered, ‘‘un 
segreto terribile!” Ah, suggested the 
Italian jealous instinct, there is another 
lover—dead, absent, perhaps murdered. 
‘*No, by all that is sacred, she had 
never loved before;’—then, in the 
saint’s name, what mystery is this? 
She would not deceive so unsophisticated 
a suitor—no, not for worlds. The fact 
is, she has a wooden arm! ‘“ Un braccio 
di legno,” repeated the miserable Pla- 
cido—*t una moglie con un braccio di 
legno—oh Dio—non posso!” It appears 
that the female arm was to him a peculiar 
attraction; he cared not for eyes nor 
even lips in comparison, but he could 
not compromise about arms; they must 
be round, and long, and gracefully 
moulded. ‘Un braccio di legno!” he 
again muttered, “mai! mai!” And so 
ended Placido’s romance. He abandon- 
ed Gotham in disgust, taught the next 
winter in Maine, and the last time I 
saw him was, when he called, on his 
way to the West, with a hard-visaged 
female of about fifty, whom he had met 
at a Sunday-school teachers’ meeting, 
and been induced to marry, on her 
ponies to mend his shirts, translate 

is lectures on the “relation between 
theology and metaphysics,’’ and other- 
wise promote his temporal and spiritual 
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interests. ‘‘ Non é bella,” whispered 
poor Placido on taking leave, “ma ha 
molta energia e due braccie forte e di 
carne pure :”—* She is not beautiful, but 
she has much energy and two strong 
arms—of flesh, too.”’ 

It is, indeed, wonderful to note the 
arcana of the tragic, the beautiful, and 
the adventurous supplied by this land 
of sunshine and volcanoes, a tideless sea 
and an intense humanity, whence litera- 
ture and art have so long drawn their 
inspiration. Interwoven into the drama 
rm the life of other nationalities, re- 
produced continually in fiction, on 
the lyric stage, in poetry and in the 
looks, tones, and words of the exile or 
the vocalist the Italian element, in some 
form, permeates the life of more pros- 
nee countries—now appearing in the 

loody episode of Mary Stuart’s ill- 
fated career, the stains of which are 
yet § ore out to the traveler at Holy- 
rood—now asserting its subtle arrogance 
in the magnificent deceptions of Cag- 
liostro—breathing of voluptuous and 
elegiac sentiment in the writings and 
the London harem of Foscolo; again, 
exhibiting the duplicity which is the 
miserable expedient of weakness, in the 
non mi ricordo of the Italian witness 
on Queen Caroline’s trial; its amiable 

hilosophy incarnated in the exile of 
Bulwer's last and most natural fiction; its 
demoniac phase brought out in the cur- 
rent opera of Lucrezia Borgia, and 
embodied with horror and pity in Shel- 
ley’s ‘*Cenci.”” From Napoleon’s vie- 
tories to Rossini’s musical a; from 

Pozzo de Borgo’s diplomacy to Paoli’s 
republican virtue; from Marco Polo’s 
travels to Mezzofanti’s philological 
achievements ; from Milton's praise of 
Galileo to Ruskin’s ‘‘ Stones of Venice,” 
from the splendid patronage of a Medici 
to the private saintliness of ‘Vittoria 
Colonna—poets, princes, churchmen, 
doges, composers, bandits, improvisa- 
tori—Savonarola, Masaniello, Salvator, 
Bellini, Fra Diavolo—names that ex- 
cite romantic sympathy, enthusiasm, 
admiration, distrust, and love; tales, 
melodies, forms, and utterance, that 
serve as a talisman to the imagination, 
and an appeal to the sympathies—the 
soma 5 ge the adventurous, the sub- 
ime, the perfidious, the impassioned, 
the gracefal associations of our travel, 
our reading, our senses, and our obser- 
vation, are, more or less, identified with, 
or illustrated by, that “fatal gift of 
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beauty” to which Filicaja ascribes at 
once the misfortunes and the fascina- 
tions of his country. 

These casual impressions, even to 
the untraveled, attain local significance 
through the warm and diversified re- 
cords of more recent and popular 
writers ; and we all learn to share the 
enthusiasm or discrimination of Childe 
Harold and Rogers, De Stael and Lad 
Morgan, Forsyth and Brydone, Shel- 
ley and Hans Andersen, Goethe and 
Eustace, Gell and Browning, as we 
follow the footsteps of genius across the 
Apennines and along the Mediterra- 
nean. Whoso is untouched by the elo- 
quence of Corinne, may be won by the 
political economy of Sismondi, and the 
mind which is insensible to the muse of 
Laura’s lover, may ponder with zest 
the historical novels of Guerazzi—so 
that, through a favorite picture, tale, 

em, character, or melody, scarce one 
intelligent soul escapes the charm of 
the syren. Her mosaic temples and 
classic cameos adorn fair bosoms; her 
accents are the universal tongue of 
music; her trophies everywhere the 
standard and inspiration of art. 

Whence, then, the anomaly of Anglo- 
Saxon indifference? Is it that the 
abstract Italian element in history, 
culture, and refined enjoyment, is wholly 
unidentified with the actual people who 
now represent the nation to which our 
intellectual obligations are so vast ?— 
that the genius of her palmy days is 
thought quite unrelated to the race 
whose gesticulations and volubility re- 
pulse the executive mind of England 
and America—as the reverse of what is 
efficient, manly, and, above all, respect- 
able? It will not do to refer our nega- 
tive sympathy to what is superficially 
ealled the effele condition of Italy. A 
country, any region of which can 
send forth such troops as Sardinia con- 
tributed to the allied army in the 
Crimea, and where such radical ameli- 
orations in church and state have been 
realized without bloodshed, as in that 
progressive constitutional monarchy 
—a country, whose fresh roll of eminent 
names includes such a scholar as Mai, 
such a chemist as Segato, such a soldier 


as Garibaldi, such statesmen as D’ Aze- 
glio and Cavour, such a philosophic 
writer as Gioberti, such a poet as Leopar- 
di, such an actress as Ristori, and such 
masters of English prose as the exiles 
Rufini and Mariotti--to say nothing of the 
world of imprisoned genius and baffled 
aspiration languishing in the dungeons 
of Naples, silenced by papal hirelings 
or kept down by the sanguinary talons 
and craven vigilance of the Austrian 
eagle—is a living vindication of the 
indomitable and fervent life, individual- 
ity and supremacy of the national mind, 
before which the skepticism, induced by 
the fanaticism of a Mazzini, the blind 
and hopeless spirit of local insurrec- 
tion, the fear of Austria and the jeal- 
ousy of France, should vanish like 
mist before the sun, to the practical 
and sympathetic vision of England and 
America. The last summer’s exodus of 
foreign travel included an Italian dear 
to many of our best citizens. He re- 
turned to his native land, after twenty 
years’ residence among us. Raised 
from a law student to judicial rank in 
early youth, by virtue of a singular 
union of attainment and mental vigor, 
he was one of the noble band re- 
ati by a new Austrian Emperor, 
rom the scaffold at Venice, to be con- 
signed for years to the dungeons of 
Bpreleere: there to expiate the crime 
of patriotism, and, after long and cruel 
captivity, emerge, with broken health 
but untamed soul, and find an asylum 
in the-New World. The candid simpli- 
city, manly resolution, gentle sympa- 
thies, and brave ardor of Foresti 
gained him the friendship and the re- 
spect of some of the choicest spirits of 
our country, and should redeem the 
character of his less gifted com- 
patriots; when infirmities, at last, 
prevented him from obtaining the bread 
of independence by the daily labor of 
a teacher, and cut him off from his 
great solace in exile, social intercourse 
and useful activity, he yearned for the 
air and sky familiar to his youth, and, 
with the scanty savings of a too gener- 
ous life, returned to Italy, and finds in 
Piedmont a safe and honored retreat. 
Dio lo benedica! 
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LUNA THROUGH A LORGNETTE. 


TO-NIGHT was at a party, 
Given by the fair Astarte. 

Star-like eyes danced twinkling round me— 
Cold they left me as they found me. 
One bright vision—one face only— 
Made me happy and yet lonely— 
It was hers to whom is given 
Rule by night—the queen cf heaven. 
Ah, how fair she is! I muttered : 
Like a night-moth then I fluttered 
Round her light, but dared not enter 
That intensely radiant centre, 
Whence she filled the clouds about her— 
Whence she lit the very outer 
Darkness and the ocean hoary, 
With her floods of golden glory. 


Some one then, as I stood gazing, 
Filled too full of her for praising, 

Of the old time vaguely dreaming, 
When she took a mortal seeming, 
When the shepherd sprang to meet her, 
And he felt a kiss—ah, sweeter 

Than e’er lips of mortal maiden 

Gave her lover, passion-laden— 

Some one with a sneer ascetic, 

Broke in on my dream poetic. 

‘TI see more.” he said, ‘* than you, sir, 
Should you like a nearer view, sir?” 
And with that, politely handing 
Me a lorgnette, left me standing, 

In her face directly gazing, 

And I saw a sight amazing. 

Oh, these dreadful magnifiers 
Kill the life of our desires! 

Shall I tell you what I saw then? 
All of you around me draw then. 


Can she be, as once I thought her, 
Phoebus’ sister—Jove’s fair daughter, 
Whom the night-flowers turn to gaze on, 
Whom the sleeping streams emblazon— 
Lovers’ planet—lamp of heaven— 
Goddess to whom power is given 

Over tides and rolling oceans, 

Over all the heart’s emotions ? 


Ah! farewell, my boyish fancies ! 
Farewell, all my young romances! 
a that orb that shone elysian 

nm my yo tic vision— . 
As toni peaunon aa that lightly 
Tilted o’er the cloud-rack nightly, 
I again can see her never, 
Though I use my best endeavor. 
On me once her charms she sprinkled, 
Now her face is old and wrinkled. 
As Diana, chaste and tender, 
Can I now, as once, defend her? 
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She is full of histories olden, 

Wrapped up in her bosom golden. 
Sorceress of strange beguiling, 
Thousands perished by her smiling : 
Girls kept waking, old men saddened, 
Lovers lost, and poets maddened. 

Now the well-armed eye of science 

Bids her magic spells defiance ; 
Moon-struck brains, by moonlight haunted, 
Telescopes have disenchanted ; 

Bards, that raved about Astarte, 

Feed on facts more real and hearty. 
Talk not of the brow of Dian : 

Gentle bard, you may rely on 

What I’ve seen to-night—'tis clearly 
Known—the moon’s constructed queerly ; 
Full of wrinkles, warts, and freckles, 
Shining cracks, and spots, and speckles, 
As if, in wandering through the void, 
She must have caught the varioloid— 
Then her cheeks and eyes so hollow, 
That I’m sure the bright Apollo 

Ne’er would know her for his sister, 

Nor Endymion have kissed her. 


Nay, good moon, I’m loth to slander 
Thy mysterious beauty yonder ; 
Rather, as I gaze upon thee, 

Truer lines be written on thee. 

Take away your telescope, sir, 

Let me still, as ever, hope, sir. 

Ill does it become a lover, 

All the bare truth to discover. 

Reach me, friends, a brimming beaker, 
Wine shall make my vision weaker, 
Songs of olden days, come sing me, 
Charms that cheat the senses, lise me! 
Nay, Ihave a sweet suspicion 

It was a distorted vision ; 

What i saw that looked so queerly, 
Was exaggerated merely ; 

For the loveliest Brobdignags 

Were to Gulliver but hags— 

At a proper distance seen 

They were fair as fairy queen; 

Things remote, by law of nature, 
Should be kept within their stature. 
Telescopic eyes I choose 

To possess, but not to use. 


So, fair moon, again I’m dreaming 
Ou thy face above me streaming. 
Orb of beauty, in star-clusters 
Hanging heavy with thy lustres, 
With thy caverns, dark as — 
Bridged with shooting lines of light. 

Crystal vase, with light petra oe 

Eye of night, with love-tears swimming, 
Heaven’s left heart, in music beating 
Through the cloud-robes round thee ficeting— 
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Cheering all within, without thee, 

Even the wind-chased mists about thee! 
Cold astronomers may swear 

Thou art rough—I know thee fair ; 
Hard daguerreotypists clap 

Thee on paper like a map, 

In their rigid prose detailing 

Every feature, every failing ; 

I am thy enamored poet, ; 
Though my friends may smile to know it, 
And my dreams do scorn alliance 


With these prying thieves of science. 





WITCHING TIMES. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EFORE plunging into the more 

tragic, and perhaps the more inter- 
esting, portions of this history, I pro- 
pose to sketch something of Rachel’s 
wood-life at the cabin, in order (if for 
no other reason) to show how quietly 
happy were many of those little Salem 
cottages before they were struck by the 
witchcraft avalanche. By the middle 
of March, indeed, there were pienty of 
ghostly narratives flying between the 
villages.; but the cabin was so far from 
both of them that it lay beyond the 
usual circuit of even the most eccen- 
tric and comet-like gossips; so that 
Rachel heard less to terrify her than 
might have been expected. The sub- 
ject alarmed her at times, it is true ; 
but, in general, she did not believe in 
witchcraft, because her father did not 
believe in it; and thus it was only after 
nightfall, or when she was accidentally 
alone, that any persistent superstitious 
terrors overbrooded her. Then. per- 
haps, she grew a shade paler, and look- 
ed fearfully at the windows, as the 
stormy winds smote them, or the hoot- 
ing owls filled the air without with 
their melancholy complaint. Like the 
voices of wizards, and lost spirits, and 
prowling fiends, seemed those wail- 
ings of fierce despair, those responses 
of agony, those comfortless moanings 
over some unutterable sin. 

But for the most part, the forest be- 
friended her with murmurs and whis- 
perings of tenderest sympathy. Every 
morning was full of birds, and every 
noon freighted with treasures of sun- 


light. Her father had made her a 
couple of seats in the pine grove’s shadi- 
est thicknesses ; and, after her simple 
housewifery was done, she took her 
sewing to these leafy hermitages and: 
spent in them a great part of the day. 
At times the pine needles, awakened by 
the winds, sang to her in dirges 

requiems; not woeful in the highest, 
such as organs thunder over the graves 
of perished mortality, but only sweet- 
ly mournful, as becomes funeral music 
for the leaves and flowers of by-gone 
summers. Robins, larks, blackbirds, 
and other feathered psalmists chanted 
and responded in hymns whose cheerful 
piety, as More said, the colonists would 
have done well to imitate. Partridges 
went by with a sudden whir, like gigan- 
tic shuttle-cocks, tossed by gamesome 
spirits. Woodpeckers hammered per- 
tinaciously at the solemn trees, after the 
fashion of witches and troublesome de- 
mons bent on tormenting the elect. 
Crows cawed and cawed, with mocking 
laughter, from the chestnuts around the 
clearing, as if jesting with each other 
upon the infantine helplessness of the 
green corn sprouts. Then, later in the 
season, there came multitudes of crick- 
ets and katydids, sharply keeping up 
the venerable controversies which have 
divided, from time immemorial, those 
dogmatical races. An occasional cow 
lowed thankfully from the abundant 
~ in some near opening of the wood- 
ands. The tramp of hobnailed shoes, 
or “ great boots,” went by, up or down 
the forest pathway. Rarely by day, 
but always at nine in the evening, the 
clamor of the shrill Salem bell reached 
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the cabin, sweetened by the interval it 
traversed, as the stern character of the 
Puritans comes down to us, softened by 
its * gat over centuries. 

he sounds of the day were succeed- 
ed by others peculiar to the reign of 
moonlight and starlight. The frogs, in 
summer time, held turbulent evening 
congresses in the grassy brook before 
the cabin, appearing, sometimes, to her 
quick imagination, as if they were cele- 
brating the mysteries of some amphibi- 
ous witch communion. Five minutes 
before or after sundown, the whip-poor- 
wills began their regretful reiterations, 
tempting her to many groping hunts 
after their nests, in which she always 
failed, although lighted by the fire-fles. 
An hour later arose the sharp, irregu- 
lar bark of foxes, on the look-out for 
their fat friends, the partridges. On 


the deepening flow of eventide followed 
the moans and whoops of the whole 
race of owls, hooting out their remorse- 
ful and unforgiven wickedness; and at 
nine came the rising and falling wave 
of bell music, dying, as if with its last 


among the pine tops, and warn- 
ing i to her tranquil, dows slum- 


It was natural, amid this solitude, that 
Rachel should feel a desire for pets, and 
in her gentleness try to domesticate, 
instead of harming, the wild creatures 
around her. The only savage individ- 
uals, however, with which she could 
form any tolerable intimacy, were the 
squirrels. The gray ones, indeed, con- 
ceitedly thought themselves too much 
of a prize, to trust their fat sides and 
long furs within reach of her fingers ; 
but the red ones and the little chipmuks 
were soon seduced into a most gossipy 
familiarity. One loquacious fellow of 
the red sort cottoned to her, as the 
Southerners say, with particular quick- 
ness. Every morning she carried out, 
for his personal use, a nubbin of corn, 
or some other article of squirrel diet. 
At her appearance he galioped towards 
her thro the grass, in a zigzag of 

id motions, as if he were ptnting Foe 

a bushy-tailed, wy 8 streak of 
lightning. Halting at her feet, he 
would take the nubbin from her hand, 
balance it over a root with one paw, 
nibble voraciously at its hard kernels, sit 
up suddenly on his hind legs to rest, 
put his head on one side to hear the 
talkative wind and leaves, and then re- 
commence his brisk and amusing little 
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gluttony. For a tiresome while, any 
attempt to take him was followed by 
his immediate flight; but at last he 
would run up her dress, dive into her 
lap, and contentedly eat his breakfast 
under her apron. e learned to know 
his name, ) het and generally appear- 
ed with his capricious zigzags whenever 
she called him. Poor little fellow! he 
came to a bad end at last, and very 
nearly involved Rachel in his own mis- 
erable condemnation. 

More constituted by far the most 
important pert of his daughter's haman 
society. e was around the cabin a 
great part of every day, and always, 
except in extraordinary cases, during 
the evening, hoeing his corn and beans, 
cleaning his gun, casting bullets, ar- 
ranging his fishing tackle and fabricat- 
ing rude specimens of household furni- 
ture. Then again, he would be gone 
till noon, or perhaps night, returning 
in most cases with a load of birds or 
larger game. At evening he read to 
Rachel, taking whiffs of tobacco be- 
tween the sentences, and commenting 
on the volume with a mixture of humor 
and gravity, which amused her endless- 
ly. The work oftenest selected was the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More, a per- 
sonage who was reported to be one of 
our hunter’s very remote relatives in 
some by-gone generation. He translated 
the Utopia into English, period by pe- 
riod, inasmuch as Rachel knew nothing 
of Latin ; often pausing to dilate upon 
the hidden wisdom of that wonderful 
production, and its applicability to the 
civilization of the human race. Occa- 
sionally, too, he spent hours in reverie, 
weaving Utopias of his own for the 
government of the colony, which, if 
they had been put into successful prac- 
tice, would have made the present 
Yankee population the most extraor- 
dinary people that ever astonished the 
world by its existence. 

At other times More passed an entire 
evening over pen and paper, trying to 
pin down in rhyme and measure some 
poetic invention. _In general, he tore 
up his patience and his paper before he 
completed his Parnassian design ; but 
sometimes he was successful in stating 
his idea, and then he would read the 
verses to Rachel. His most fortunate 
effort, as he thought, was the follow- 
ing little hymn, inscribed to Sister 
Ann, in memory of her buried daugh- 
ter: 
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“ When little children die, 


They see the Is nig! 
So are they cheerful. 
« "> at a meee smile, 
0 e seems slee ; 
Then in a little while — 
He has done weeping. 


“ Look in his pallid face ; 
There is no sadness ; 
But a sweet beim | ques 
Calmer than gladness. 


“ $till is the Holy One 
Calling and blessing ; 
Still little children run 
To his caressing.” 


Of the witchcraft troubles he seldom 
spoke; not that his mind did not run 
sufficiently on the subject, but, be- 
cause he wished to keep Rachel’s ima- 
gination free of those fascinating hor- 
rors. As for several sanctimonious gos- 
sips who used to come to the cabin 
with ‘tales of possessed children, and 
“« dangerous old women,” he so effectu- 
ally routed them with harsh words that 
they left him to his own ways, and 
never tried thereafter to make his 
household miserable. In fact, his re- 
putation as a Sadducee soon became 
notorious in the village, and caused a 
sensible diminution in the number of his 
respectable guests ; so that, as summer 
drew on, Rachel was left more and more 
alone. ‘Her uncle, however, still came 
to seo her about twice a week, and her 
aunt nearly as often. Teague Rooney, 
also, was a frequent visitor at the cab- 
in; for he regarded Master More with 
reverence, and the handsome girl with 
a truly Hibernian adoration. His de- 
light at seeing her call the squirrel, and 
at beholding the lively little pet run 
over her dress'and into her pockets, 
was something memorably infantine. 

‘But, Misthress Rachel,” he ob- 
served, ‘sure, an if ye had a pig to 
take care of, ye’d be much happier. 
Dayecon Bowson’s pig there, be jabers ! 
an what a swate crayther he is! I 
thought I should cry whin he got in the 
sthrate the other day, an Eldther Par- 
ris’s dog bit his pratty hind leg. But 
he’s a sthrange crayther, as I’ll proceed 
to tell ye.’ *Hannah,’ says I, ‘can’t ye 
make a sup 0’ bread and milk poultice,’ 
says I. * An if yé can, I'll put it to his 
leg and cure him o’ the bite.’ Well, 
the poultice was made, an wid the help 
o’ Hannah, I put it on, an tied it nately 
around wid a cloth. An what do ye 
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think he did wid the poultice, Misthress 
Rachel? - First he turned his nose 
short round an smelt of it; and thin he 
grunted twice, as much as to say, Ar- 
rah, an that’s good for me; and thin 
the next thing he did was to ate it up 
intirely, be gorra! Oh, he’s a curious 
crayther, the pig, an has his own ways, 
ee cess to him! I wish that Dayeon 
wson was meself, an he’d give ye 
the darlint afore he was a day older. 
He'd be a great loss to the family ; but 
e’d find him such gintale company out 
ere alone. Ownly ye’d have to take 
him into the cabin wid ye, or the bears 
wud be atin him up every blessed night, 
the noisy baste. He’s a powerful uni- 
mal at a squale; an they’d be sure to 
hear him, no matter if they was the 
t’other side o’ the Bay.” 

One incident connected with Rachel’s 
forest life is worth narrating, ‘inas- 
much as it afterwards came up in judg- 
ment against her. She was sitting on 
the ground, under the shadow of a dense 
hazel thicket, watching the pranks of 
Harry on a patch of open ~~ sward, 
when she was startled by report of 


a gun. Some grass flew into the air 


around the squirrel, who instantly dart- 


ed toward her, as his nearest refuge. 
He reached the covert of her apron, 
and nestled under it, just in time to 
escape the jaws of a lean hound, who 
rushed forward as suddenly as if he liad 
sprung out of the earth. With one 
hand Rachel put Harry into her bosom, 
while with the other che caught up a 
stick, and struck gallantly at the canine 
caitiff. He sprang away, and, opening 
his red, slavering mouth, gave forth:a 
deep and dismal howl. Inthe ‘same 
instant a man came upon her, in 
hand, but immediately leaped with 
an air of amazement and terror. Tt was 
William Stacey, a fellow whom ‘she 
knew, by sight and reputation, as-one 
of the loosest characters of the vi s 
He stood aghast for a moment, with 
open mouth ; pointed to a spot of blood 
on her neck, and then hurried away. 
She, too, was so much surprised, by the 
suddenness of the whole occurrence, that 
she never uttered a word, and probabl 

looked sufficiently pale and startled, 
As soon as the dog had ‘followed his 
master, she drew H from his warm 
asylum, and found that one buckshot 
had just grazed his panting sides, and 
drawn’a few drops of blood. » The little 
fellow was well in a few days, and, per- 
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a aw forgot the circumstance, 
both he and Rachel had occasion 
to tremble at its ultimate consequences. 

But, who was it that warned Stacey 
not to hunt any more around the cabin ? 
Who was it that stoned his dog, and 
would have whipped its owner, but for 
the law? Ah, hel ! who was it that 
used to bring Harry nubbins of corn, 
and more walnuts than he ever saw be- 
fore, in the whole range of squirrel ex- 
perience? Was it Mark Stanton, Ra- 
chel? Yes, it was Mark, as every bird 
and squirrel in the grove could have 
sworn ; let Rachel say what she would. 
They knew him by sight—the birds and 

uirrels—for they had occasion to see 
him at least four days out of every 
seven. Mark was conscious of it, too ; 
and, I verily believe, felt ashamed to 
look some of these impertinent jays in 
the face. The very katydids seemed 
to change their song, and make it refer 
to him ; maliciously repeating, for hours 
re rere right in his burning ears, 
* ton did! Stanton didn’t! Stanton 
did! Stanton didn’t!” 

Rachel must have understood them, 
and felt that they had some right to 
make these impudent observations ; else, 
why did she blush so, occasionally, as 
they chirped above her and Mark, in 
the gathering mellowness of twilight ? 
But, for my part, I believe that it was 
all a katyaid fabrication. I am sure 
that Stanton didn’t, certainly not at 
this period of their acquaintance. He 
would not have dared to See such 
a thing. I would swear that the only 
use he made of his lips, in her com- 
pany, was to talk or whistle ; and even 
that with very little confidence, or suc- 
cess. 

Timid as he was, however, in the pre- 
sence of Rachel, he was bold enough 
toward that Stacey. If they had both 
lived a hundred years earlier, or a hun- 
dred years later, Stacey would have 
caught it, without doubt ; but, just then, 
the was protected by Puri- 
tan statutes, and the terrors of justice 
Hawthorne. There were few blows 
given in the streets of Salem, except 
such as were laid on at the whipping- 

or when a grave elder cut the 
egs of some unlucky urchin, who for- 
got to make his manners. This, by the 
way, seldom happened; for the Puritan 
children were early slapped into the 
duty of rendering bows and courtesies 
not to ministers only, but to every well- 
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dressed person who met them. <A ve 
proper habit it was, too, and one whic! 
young America of the present day 
would do well to imitate. 

But we must return to our Mark. It 
was not all sunshine for him at the 
cabin. Sometimes he thought Rachel 
was distant to him; and then he was 
distant also, but excessively miserable. 
Rachel quickly noticed any such freak 
of reserve, and felt annoyed about it, 
but dared not ask an explanation. He 
would go away, thinking that he could 
never feel towards her as he had done, 
and that it was all over; but the next 
time they met, a single smile from her 
set evenpihing sighs and made him 
wonder why was so unhappy the 
day before. Once he came to the cabin, 
resolved to ask the meaning of a con- 
versation which she had held with Elder 
Noyse. Miserable upshot—he never 
dared open his lips on the subject. Ra- 
chel, in the mean time, was less stead- 
ily gay than formerly, especially when 

ark was away from the cabin two 
days altogether; and, after every one of 
these absences, when she again saw him 
coming through the alders, her heart 
beat so fast, that she would get fright- 
ened, and very absurdly look the other 
way. 

ow, what did allthis mean? Where 
would it naturally lead to? Ah! when 
two young people get in this way, I 
am generally afraid that it will all end 
in their keeping house. So thought the 
katydids, and they began to scream 
hysterically from the trees: ‘* Keeping 
house!” To which the frogs in the 
grassy brook responded in their hoars- 
est bass: ‘* Keeping house! Keep- 
ing house! Keeping house !”’ 

While Mark was doing his best to 
win the heart of his wood-nymph, and 
the frogs and katydids were predict- 
ing him all manner of luck, Elder 
Noyse, as we have just hinted, was hold- 
ing suspiciously long conversations 
with the young damsel. As Martha 
Carrier said, Noyse loved handsome 
women, and Rachel was certainly hand- 
some enough to draw out the entire 
7 and energy of his — She 
did draw them out; she inated him 


without willing it, and, even against her 


will; fascinated him in spite of that 
weird peril which he saw daily and 
hourly lowering upon himself and his 
people i until, since the landing of the 

yflower, there had not been a New 
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England elder more hopelessly in love 
than the young pastor of Salem. How 
he could wish to marry such a mere 
chit of a girl, who had not even been 
sobered by the solemn vows of church 
membership, was more than the serious 
and somewhat matter-of-fact people of 
the village could understand. ow- 
ever, none of them liked to interfere in 
the matter by remonstrance; for the 
elders of that time did very nearly 
what was right in their’own eyes, like 
the Hebrews, when there was no judge 
in Israel, and so for a while the love- 
lorn minister went on very quietly and 
zealously in his courtship. But one 
evening of late May, when the air was 
half daylight and half moonlight, he 
was seen in front of the cabin, talking 
with a very sad earnestness of manner 
to Master More. 

“Nay, hear me out, sir,” he said, 
with a slight tremor in his voice. ‘I 
propose not to have her shoulder at 
once such a grave responsibility. She 
shall have full time to prepare herself, 
for thus bearing, in a peculiar manner, 
the yoke of holiness. If you choose, 
let her enter some devout family in the 
village, and there abide a year, or two 


years, if needs be, in expectation and 


Ia preparation. I would recommend 
for that purpose the household of your 
sister’s husband, the devout Deacon 
Bowson.” 

‘Worse and worse, reverend sir,” 
replied More. ‘*One would imagine, 
from your proposition, that I am not fit 
to fashion the mind of my own child. 
Itis no compliment. But I pass that by, 
and return to my objection. She is too 
young—too young to marry a gentle- 
man of your profession ; too young to 
be betrothed to any one.” 

“Master More,” interrupted Noyse, 
with a growing vehemence of emotion, 
“IT cannot be answered thus—truly I 
cannot. This agonizes my heart—in- 
deed it does. I did not expect it, and 
it overcomes me. Let me plead with 
you, not to despise my affection. It is 
no frail-fangled fancy that you are op- 
posing—no sudden freak of flighty de- 
sire ; but, the most earnest feeling that 
ever I had, with regard to the things of 
this world. I have prayed over it, sir 
— yes, with groans and tears seeking di- 
rection from above, and I do believe 
that I have a far higher blessing than 
even yuurs on the design. Qh, sir, do 
not stand in the way of it.” 
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‘Elder Noyse, if I must tell you,” 
answered More, slowly, but very re- 
solutely, ‘I do not wish her to marry 
an elder. Her character is not fitted 
for such a union as that; it would crush 
her nature, and make her whole life un- 

No, she shall not marry an 


The face of Noyse, which had passed 
successively through the phases of 
hope, surprise, disappointment and grief, 
now flushed with an expression very si- 
milar to anger. ‘‘Master More,” said 
he, ‘tare you dealing justly by your 
daughter, to sit in j ent on her 
bees future, without in the least con- 
sulting her pleasure ?”’ 

‘‘Hold there, sir,” responded More, 
in a tone of decided sharpness. ‘No 
man shall say that I put fetters on my 
child’s will, I will call her; and you 
shall hear what she wishes from her 
own mouth.” 

He started toward the door of the ca- 
bin, as if to summon Rachel; but Noyse 
followed him, and, gazing earnestly in 
his eyes, stopped him ; for it was visible 
in More’s face that he knew, and had 
exactly repeated, his daughter’s mind. 
**No,” the elder murmured; “do not 
call her. I could not hear it from her. 
Forgive my insistance. I am suf- 
ficiently answered, at least for the pres- 
ent.” 

His voice trembled, and was almost 
inaudible ; but he steadied it again with 
a firmness inspired by habits of self- 
control and a sense of priestly dignity. 
He observed that the shadows of evening 
were falling, and that he must go to his 
home in Salem; even as the Christian, 
when the shadows of death gather 
about him, must to his home in 
heaven. He shook hands with More, 
turned away abruptly, and disappeared 
in the hazy moonlight. 

“Is he gone, father?” presently 
asked a timid voice, almost a whisper, 
from one of the little front windows of 
the cabin. 

“* Ah, you are there, Rachel. Yes, 
he is gone. Come here and talk to 

. o you know what he want- 
ed?” 


“N—no, father,” stammered Rachel, 
very much as if she knew all about 
it. 

‘‘ He wanted to marry you, and I told 
him no. Are you sorry?” 

“No, father.” 

“ Are you glad?” 
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“Yes, father.” 

Meantime, the elder went homeward 
in a whirl of emotions which carried 
him on wings, as it were, insensible of 
distance. fie had been taken una- 
wares: he had not prepared himself 
fer such a humiliation; and in his sur- 
ry Satan gained an advantage over 

im, so that his spirit, lately so loving, 
reeled sharply into a reaction, which all 
his conscientious efforts could not free 
from a jar of anger. He was astonished 
to find himself at his own gate; still 
more astonished at the sinful frame of 
mind in which he stood there. ‘ Elder 
Noyse, Elder Noyse, mamma wants to 
see you,” screamed little Sarah Carrier 
from the kitchen door as he entered the 
hall; but the poor, disconsolate man 
heard her not, or minded her not, in 
his whirlwind of affliction; and, hurry- 
ing to his chamber, he knelt down and 
peered with an anguish which would 

ave made Rachel herself pity him, 
could she have been its witness. At 
what hour he went to sleep—how much 
he slept—how much he prayed—he 
never could have told, not to save his 
life. His last thought was that he 
should feel better when he woke; that 
the edge of his annoyance would be in 
amedsure blunted; but the first dull, 
hopeless, unforgetful moment of con- 
sciousness harshly undeceiyed him. 
Then came day after day of changeful 
unrest; incessent, painful revolvings 
around his disappointment ; eager tides 
of hope, ebbing quickly in troubled 
revulsion ; and, over all, driving storms 
of shame and repentance at his lack of 
Christian resignation. 

“Truly,” observed Elder Higginson, 
on the very next Sunday, ** what a new 
gn my young colleague seems to have ! 

hat remarkable enlargement he ex- 
hibited to-day !” ; 

“Yes,” replied the old minister’s 
tidy wife, ‘I did indeed observe in him 
an unusual earnestness of humility, 
penitence, and holy desire.” 

Very little, indeed, do we mortals 
know of each other’s hearts, even when 
we stand in the distinctest manner be- 
fore each other's faces. Elder Higgin- 
son and his wife saw nothing of the 
wretchedness' which stirred up the 
depths of Noyse’s nature, and which 
was the cause, rather the very being, 
of that seemingly new vehemence of 
Christian emotion. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THROUGH agure mornings, barred 
and spotted with clouds, through slant- 
ing rains lighted up. with noontide, 
through gorgeous sunsets of man 
variegations, the spring had drifted by 
and sailed into past eternities. The 
splendid noon of a New England year 
was rising toward its zenith, flinging 
over Puritandom the last gloss of an 
emerald verdure and the deepest flush 
of desert flowers. An air musky with 
leaves and blossoms swayed in and out 
of the open doors and windows of Salem 
village, on astainless day of early June. 
The dew was still on the grass, and 
glittered through the countless cob- 
webs spun along the roadside like dia- 
monds through fairy mantles. 

What did the reverend Elder Parris 
think of the morning, as he stared out 
upon it through his study-window? 
Not much, if one might judge by the 
abstracted, nial, and almost ran- 
corous expression of his features. Ugly 
as the comparison is, his face looked 
like a malignant cancer in that broad 
glow of healthful nature. Evidently he 
drew no joy from the inexhaustible 
ocean of sunlight; felt no sympathy 
with the sweet bird-hymns, trilling a 
happiness beyond human. utterance. 
Other things occupied his spirit ; sub. 
jects more akin to his gloomy. charac- 
ter ; persecutions of witches and tempta- 
tions of devils; an array of witnesses 
and judges, closed by a creaking gib- 
bet. In sad truth, he had weightier 
affairs to attend to than the gay melo- 
dies of birds and the humanizing smile 
of summer. . He had depositions to 
arrange, authorities to collate, and legal 
arguments to examine. That. da 
Bridget Bishop was to be put upon capi- 
tal trial for arts of sorcery practiced 
against persons of his own household 
and blood; and if the accusation were 
not sustained, Sadducism would triumph, 
Satan would rage unchecked, Gallios 
would be more careless than ever of 
the church, and, worse than all, his own 
character and position might suffer. 

So, having thrown his window open, 
and drawn a breath of fresh air, he sat 
himself down to a table covered with 
books and manuscripts, ‘many of which 
were confessions drawn up at the great 
examination of witches.which took place 
on the eleventh of April in the First 
Church of Salem. Opening one after 
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another of the dingy quartos and oc- 
tavos, he examined and reinforced his 
previous marginal references to import- 
ant and appropriate passages. In the 
absence of the royal charter, the court 
which had been called was a hasty and 
informal one, the best that could be had 
in Salem’s gene necessity. It was 
destitute of any prosecuting attorney, 
and this deficiency Parris had been 
called on to fill, not only by letters 
from men in authority, but also, as he 
felt, by the voice of God. He worked 
hard and zealously, therefore, rewarded 
even as he went by the congenial na- 
ture of his occupation. 

In an hour his work was completed, 
fit, as he hoped, to stand any atheistical 
trial; and, leaving his study, he passed 
into the sitting-room, also used as a 
dining-room. The table was set, but as 
on bareofeatables. ‘Mistress Parris,” 

e exclaimed, in a loud grating voice, 
“is not. the breakfast prepared? I 
commanded it at seven of the clock. 
What is the reason of this delay? Is 
not the time short? Must we not work 
while it is day? So say the scriptures. 
Will any one answer that they are 
false?” A stout, dumpy woman of about 
forty, with a fat flabby and vulgar face, 
rushed into the room, her hands lifted 
in a gesture of deprecation. ‘* Spouse,” 
continued the minister, with his most 
gravelly harshness of accent, ‘is this 
your worthy diligence? Must the ser- 
vant of the be kept from his work 
for lack of food to give him strength? 
Is this an occasion to waste precious 
hours? No, certainly, I deny it. Itis 
not a time to waste them. At nine of 
the clock I must stand before rulers and 
men in authority. But haste, haste, 
I say. and no more tarrying !” 

“OQ Elder Parris, forgive me!” ex- 
claimed his weaker half, with a smile of 
the most unctuous and pleading affec- 
tion. ‘* Oh laws and testimonies! Oh, 
who’d ever thought it was half so late ? 
But, laws and testimonies! you don’t 
know how them witches and spirits has 
rabbled us this morning. First, they 
upset the gridiron, and got the pork in 
the ashes; and then they upset the 
spider, and spoiled the cake; and then 
dear little Elizabeth had fits; and then 
Abigail had fits; and then Tituba had 
fits; and then John had fits; and, oh 
laws and testimonies! we’ve had such 
a time! such prestigerous manufesta- 
tions.” 

VOL. Ix.—2 
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To corroborate her woeful tale, Eli- 
zabeth rolled into the room from the 
kitchen, spinning over and over with 
great rapidity and very little regard to 
appearances, until she came in ener- 
getic contact with her father’s legs. 
“Oh !’ she screamed. ‘‘ They have made 
atop of me! They have put a string 
around me, and spin me like a top. 
Bridget Bishop whips me and whirls me. 
Yea, she torments me !”” , 

‘* Nefardous fiends !”’ exclaimed Parris. 
‘‘O Lord! cannot these unseen furies 
be forced to leave my household in 
peace ?” 

“No, no!”’ shrieked the girl; ‘they 
will not leave me in peace, They say 
I shall not go to the trial. They say 
they will kill me if I go.” 

“ They shall let you go!” roared Par- 
ris. ‘They shall not prevent your 
evidence. Rise up! rise up, I say, and 
struggle against them. There must be 
a stop to this. We can lose no more 
time.” 

‘*No!”’ persisted Elizabeth, bringi 
her voice up to its sharpest pitch; * 
cannot go, I shall die if I do.’ And 
she kicked and struggled with all her 
strength, in downright resistance of his 
efforts to raise her and hold her quiet. 

‘Away, thou invisible demon!” 
pa the — striking furiously 
about the girl, and in so doi ivi 
her, as if by accident, ont an ta 
hearty cuffs. ‘*God forgive me for 
hitting my poor afflicted child!” he ex- 
claimed; but, at the same time he held 
her up firmly, with a grasp of iron. 
Elizabeth looked in his stern eyes, and 
suddenly became quiet. ‘‘ The spectrois 
yall she said ; and, falling back into 

er mother’s arms, began to cry loudly 
and excitedly. ‘* Laws and testimonies, 
Elizabeth,” exclaimed the fat, good-na- 
tured woman, ‘don't twitter so; yer 
— here by, and the Lord’s above 
a ” 


“I don’t want to go to the court,” 
sobbed the girl, beginning to kick again; 


**and Abigail don’t want to go. e’re 
afeard to go.” And here she broke 
into a timid spasm of squeals and strug- 
gles, looking furtively meantime at her 
father. ‘Oh laws!” Mrs. Par- 
ris. ‘Qh, here’s another manufesta- 
tion! Who ever heard of a family so 
tormented? Surely, this is the fore 
end of the runner.” 

“The forerunner of the hend, you 
mean, spouse,” said her husband, going 
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to the mantel-piece, and taking down a 
rawhide. ‘‘ We must, at all events, ave 
an end of this unseemly interruption,” 
he continued, coming up to Mercy. 
“Child, tell me if you see any spectres, 
and let me smite at them.” 

“I don't see Nin Al said = irl 

ickly, fixing her eyes ou the whip 
Fith : slight shiver. 

‘Do you feel better now ?” he asked 
in the same hard, steady tone. 

«Yes, I feel better. It is all over 
now. I don’t see ’em any more.” 

“Are you sure that they are quite 
gone ?” he persisted without softening 

is manner. 

“Oh, yes! Oh dear! yes. I don’t 
think they will come back soon. Yes, 
I heard them say that they dared not 
come back now.” 

With a menacing frown, which, whe- 
ther meant for the spirits or not, evi- 
dently had a terrifying effect on the 
child, he turned away and replaced the 
cowhide. ‘Now, spouse,” said he, 
** let us see that breakfast quickly, and 
let the girls be ready to eat it with us.” 

Mrs. Parris made no response, and 
toddled Elizabeth hurriedly into the 
kitchen. In three minutes more the 
table was smoking with pork steaks, 
baked beans, fried turnips, clam chow- 
der, and hot corn-cakes. The family, 
Elizabeth and Abigail included, stood 
while Parris said a grace of remarkable 
brevity and crustiness. Then, sitting 
down, he rolled up his sleeves, and pro- 
ceeded to help all hands with astonish- 
ing celerity. It was wonderfu! what an 

petite the entire household was 

d with, and its head had cer- 
tainly been favored in this respect with 
a double benediction. It seemed as if 
he must be furnished with such a bag as 
Jack the Giant-killer made use of to 
slay his Brobdignagian captor by ple- 
thora, so immense was the “ey of 
utition that he exhibited. The per- 
spiration stood on his forehead, the 
veins of his throat swelled, and he 
looked like a man in the first stages of 
choking. Not a word was spoken, and 
the meal was down in fifteen minutes. 
Then, taking a prodigious draught of ci- 
der, Parris wiped his mouth on his sleeve, 
and rose at a jerk frem the table. 
“Spouse,” said he, be ow those girls 
y for court, and me if the de- 
mons hinder.’’ 

“ Father,” whined Elizabeth, as her 

mother hauled her away, “will they 


surely make us swear on the Bible? 
I don’t want to take oath, and Abigail 
don't want to either.” 

“ Child,” replied Parris grimly, * give 
not way to notions of the devil. Be 
not afraid to utter testimony against his 
servants. Will not God look down to 
protect you? and will not I, your fa- 
ther, be there by your side? Yea, as 
God liveth and as my soul liveth.” 

He took down the cowhide again, and 
slapped it against his heavy riding 
boots, with such meaning that Mercy 

ve her cousin a look of whimpering 

espair, and suffered herself to be 
quietly led away. Parris now went to 
the stable, and hurried up John Indian, 
who was saddling the gray mare. Ina 
few minutes, old Grizzle, and another 
horse, borrowed from Nathaniel Put- 
nam, stood before the nage wait- 
ing for their riders. The whole family 
came out to the gate; Tituba was or- 
dered to march ahead on foot; John 
was to mount Grizzle, with Abigail be- 
hind him; Parris reserved good-man 
Putnam’s more showy charger for him- 
self and Elizabeth. The saddle-bags 
were crammed with manuscripts and 
quartos ; and the broad skirts of Parris’s 
coat stuck out bulkily with smaller vo- 
lumes. Now, whether Putnam’s bony 
Bucephalus felt the potency of these 
weird Ee drawing like a blister 
through his saddle, or whether the 


devil took occasion to enjer into him for 


the annoyance of our d@vout minister, 
at all events, suddenly, and without the 
least apparent reason, he broke out in 
a most diabolical and outrageous de- 
monstration. Giving a fierce scream, 
he reared high in the air, and then 
came down on his fore-feet, throwing out 
his hind ones with amazing quickness 
and energy. Parris tried to scramble 
out of the way; but, those devil-directed 
heels just reached him in the rear, with 
a force that would have done him irre- 
— damage, but for the satanic 
iterature which stored his ets; and, 
even as it was, he was kicked a yard or 
two, straight forward, falling on all 
fours with his nose in a bed of thistles. 
“Oh lawk, suz!” screamed Mrs. Parris, 
throwing up her hands, ‘“‘was that a 
manufestation 2” 

John Indian picked up his master, 
and then ran to hold the mischievous 
uadruped. But there was no need of 
fis interference; the animal’s urac- 
countable excitement had passed as 
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quickly as it came; and he hung his 
head as meekly as if he had never 
tasted oats in his life; which, indeed, 
was very likely. The elder came up 
to him, pale (except his nose) with fright 
and, perhaps, rage; but, he repressed 
any outburst of violence, to avoid scan- 
dalizing a group of approaching parish- 
ioners. After some cautious hesitation, 
and a good many whos! and soothings, 
the interesting family all mounted and 
paced soberly off toward Salem. All 
the way Parris harangued wayfarers, on 
foot and on horseback, bound én the 
same direction ; related awful manifesta- 
tions, thundered against Goody Bishop, 
and denounced the prevailing unbelief 
of the times. 

Very different was the manner in 
which Elder Noyse approached the mo- 
mentous event of this summer day. 
Enveloped in the trancing haze of love, 
the early incidents of the delusion wan- 
dered by him half unnoticed, like me- 
teors passing the eyelids and only in 
part shaking the sleep of one wrapped 
in delicious dreams. And when his 
cruel disappointment came, it so en- 
tangled him in misery, that, for some 
days, he thought of scarcely any other 
thing in the world. Presently his re- 
ligious sentiments mingled with it; he 
began to hope that Provilencs yas 
using this cross for his spiritual benefit ; 
and that, when its object was accom- 

lished, it would be withdrawn. There- 
‘ore, he pleaded passionately that it 
might purify him; yet with a miserable 

. half consciousness that he only desired 
this purity for the sake of its expected 
reward—Rachel. It was noticeable 
that he never asked for a final disap- 
pointment to his hopes, provided they 
were evil in their nature or object. That 
was an abyss of resignation to which 
his conscience often pointed, but into 
which his heart could never find cour- 
age to plunge. Often he was violently 
impressed, as if from above, that he 
ought to give up this girlish idol, and 
then a terrible struggle took place be- 
tween his sense of earthly love and his 
sense of spiritual duty; the result of 
which was that he felt tempted to cast 
out Christ from his heart, as a deity 
whom it was too hard to propitiate. 

But there was one theme on which 


his supplications were not only fervent 
from the uttermost depths of a sensitive 
passionate nature, but to their v 
marrow sincere. This was the we 
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being of Rachel; that she might be 
blessed in this life; that she be 
sanctified for futurity; that she might 
be fitted for the responsibility he longed 
to share with her; that heaven would 

lease to give her to him as his com- 
orter in this vale of sorrow. I won- 
der what ails the elder, to keep so much 
to himself,”’ muttered Martha Carrier, 
as she walked about the house, serub- 
bing and brushing in a dissatisfied hu- 
mor of low spirits. ‘I don’t — 
him to court me any more—I "t 
want to have him court me—I hate 
him ; but I think he might just speak to 
me once in a while. e won't let 
Sarah into his room either. She caught 
him on his knees once.” 

Thus it must not be supposed that 
Noyse’s feelings were easily visible in 
his outward life, or that they interfered 
with the discharge of his ordinary pub- 
lic duties. He Pape mer as earnestly 
as usual, presided at his ordinary week- 
ly prayer-meeting, and, to most eyes, 
appeared like his previous self. In- 
deed, itis probable that he would not 
have been so inwardly disturbed, but 
for that sense of religion which forever 
mingled with the emotions of his strong- 
ly emotional character, and gave them 
a fearful significance as ‘be upon 
eternity as well as upon time. is it 
was that intensified the le, and 
spread it out over all the capacities of 
his nature. He could not diminish his 
love at the bidding of his conscience; 
but he could be keenly miserable as he 
gazed on the contest between these two 
mighty conflicting influences. 

hus, while godly children were 
afflicted, church members were cried 
out upon, and the devil roared day and 
night through Salem, Elder Noyse re- 
mained the most indifferent of Gallios. 
He had, it is true, occasional twinges 
of conscience at his selfish, slothful in- 
activity ; but it was not until the light 
of*this morning of trial broke in u 
him, that he was startled into- a idly 
keen sense of duty unfulfilled, and duty 
fe ne ee He also, like Elder Parris, 
looked out of > the gncitind Oe a 

morning, at the glorified spectac 

of birds flowers, dew sunlight 
and shadow. But he saw them very 
vaguely and dimly, as one sees the 
mingled im of half-remembered 
dreams. Suddenly he struck his hand 
on the window-sill, and muttered: “Yea 
the trial is upon us; the great of the 





land are here; the eleventh hour is at 
hand; and I have not yet entered into 
the vineyard !” 

“Tf you please, Elder Noyse,”’ said 
a little voice interrupting him, ‘the 
breakfast is ready.” 

It was Sarah Carrier standing in the 
partly-open door, her bright black eyes 

caieuing euriously over the books, 
papers, and other objects scattered 
around that awful sanctum, the study. 
** Child,” said the minister, ‘* how often 
have I told you never to enter here 
without having knocked, and been 
bidden !”" 

"If you please, Elder Noyse,” re- 

i e girl, with a ready lie, “I 

ocked once, and never heard you say 
nothing.” 

“It might well be,” muttered Noyse. 
“I was in a meditation, it is true.” 

He passed into the hall, and thence 
into the sitting-room, while Sarah ran 
before him to open the doors, and then 
ran back to close them. The minister 
found his breakfast-table set, and Mar- 
tha Carrier standing beside it with fold- 
ed arms. ‘Good morning, Elder 
Noyse,” said she kindly. ‘I hope 
you have slept well.” 

“Ti, M ”” he replied, examining 
the expression of her eye, “ but thanks 
to you equally.” 

e felt more humble than usual, from 
a consciousness that he had lately been 
inefficient in his duties, and that, before 
night, Elder Parris would stand far 
ahead of him in the estimation of his 
people, as a faithful and energetic pas- 
tor. He, therefore, mpanied these 
words with a smile of kindly fellowship. 
Martha seemed grateful for it, and 
hushed Sarah, who was making some 
noise with her chair against the table- 
legs. The meal was a short one, and 
for the most part in silence. 
ttle Sarah had a mind to talk half-a- 
dozen times, but invariably checked 
herself by a look at the serious elder; 
for even she, bold and ill-corrected as 
her little temper was, had learned to be 
afraid of ministers. Very glad, there- 
fore, was she, when Noyse left the 
room, and she could rattle on boister- 
ously to her unanswering mother. 

Noyse took his hat in silence, passed 
out of the parsonage, and walked rapidly 
to the house of Justice Hawthorne. 
He wanted to learn the final arrange- 
ments for the trial, and whether he was 
to have any part in conducting it. But 
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the justice was not at home, and no- 
body knew where he had gone. Noyse 
sought him in various directions, and 
finally hurried to the residence of his 
faithful Deacon Bowson. He passed 
through the yard without being noticed, 
seraped his feet on the step, and was 
about to enter without rapping at the 
half-open door, when he was arrested by 
a murmur of conversation from the sit- 
ting-room, in which he distinguished the 
sound of his own name. The inner 
door, like the outer one, was ajar, so 
that, glthough he could not see the 
speakers, he could recognize their 
tones. He paused irresolutely, and his 
heart vibrated ; for the voice which had 
spoken of him was Rachel’s. Some- 
what to his surprise, it was Martha 
Carrier who responded. The minister 
listened, almost against his will, move- 
less with astonishment and anger. 
** Rachel,” said Martha, “mind ye it 
well. Never marry that Noyse! Never 
love him! He has a traitor spirit, and 
will break any heart to please his whim 
for chan I told your father so ; but, 
lest he should forget it, I came to tell 
it you, also. Remember.’’ 

“IT have no need to remember it, 
Martha,” responded that voice, which 
was the sweetest in the world to the 

r minister. “I never shall love 

im; never can lovehim. He will nev- 
er be my husband so long as the sun 
shines.’? 

While the listener’s head whirled, 
and the light grew dim around him in 
the doorway, Martha walked suddenly 
into the hall, and confronted him. She 
started back, repeated his name in a 
tone of consternation; seemed as if 
she were about to fall on her knees to 
him; but, suddenly recovering herself, 
hurried by him into the street. Word- 
less and gestureless he let her go, and 
only turned to look after her when she 
had reached a considerable distance. 
Then, with an agitated start, he hurried 
to the inner room, in hopes of finding 
Rachel, and telling her something—no 
matter what—anything to make her 
think better of him; anything to make 
her revoke that sentence of death which 
she had passed upon his heart. The 
room was empty; he rapped on the 
door; no one responded; he rapped 

in, and called aloud. After two 
minutes of precious time had elapsed, 
Hannah made herself visible in the 
kitchen, cautiously, and with round eyes 
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ing into the shadowy keepi 
Moh, wk! dear me, Elder Noyse!’’ 
she exclaimed, dropping a courtesy. 
“ Lawk ! I thought praps t’was onltah, 
beggin yer pardin. I seed Mistress 
Rachel scootin away mange gardin 
to Master Stanton’s, lookin dreadful 
scary like. I thought we there was 
a witch, and I didn’t like to come in, 
beggin yer pardin.” 

“So! Mistress Rachel is gone?” he 
said angrily. 

‘Yes, sir, I just seed her scootin 
away through the garden, dreadful scary 
like ; and I thought, praps—”’ 

‘* Whereis Deacon Bowson ?” he ask- 
ed, interrupting her. 

‘Oh, sir, that’s jist what I was goin 
to ask you, sir. He’s gone away; and 
Teague—what’s a name, he’s gone arter 
him, sir;*and mistress Bowson, she’s 
gone arter ’em both, sir; and I was jist 
about to ask you, if so be, as praps 
you’d seen any on’em. Mistress Ra- 
chel was a stayin with me, waitin for 
her father, but she’s gone, too; and 
bein here all alone, in these conjura- 
tions times, it’s dreadful scary like, 
sir ” 


'-room, 


Hannah seemed to be rather in hopes 
that the minister would stay with her, 
until the return of the family, and so 
prevent her from being scared any fur- 


ther. But she was disappointed, for 
he turned short on his m4 hurried out 
of the door, and made for his own dwell- 
ing. He met Master Hawthorne, and 
would have passed him without a recog- 
nition, had not the deep-chested justice 
vociferously arrested his attention. 
‘Hold, Elder Noyse!” he said. “ Ihave 
been seeking for you all the morning. 
I have beenspecially requested, by the 
honorable judges, to entreat you that 
you would open the court with a suit- 
able prayer.” 

“Master Hawthorne, excuse me,” 
returned Noyse. ‘‘Ask the honorable 
court to excuseme. Let Elder Parris, or 
any one else, perform the function. I 
am in no fit mood for edifying public 
prayer to day. Pray for me, brother: 
my temptations are grievous, though*I 
may not mention them.” 

d he hurried away, leaving the 
magistrate to wonder what could be the 
nature of those spiritual assaults which 
so perplexed and harassed the soul of 

.the minister. Noyse continued his 
course without looking back, and, enter- 
ing his kitchen, confronted Martha Car- 
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rier. She paused in her housework, 
and tried to face him with her 
eyes; but her neck flushed into 
spots, and her lips quivered in spite of 
compression. “ Good-wife Carrier,” 
said he, and he was surprised at the 
hoarseness and weakness of his voice, 
‘the hour has come for us to part. I 
have discovered a serpent in my bosom ; 
gg on Nea NE vay 
out. Unwittingly and unwilling! is. 
morn, I was ea where I could not 
help hearing your slanders against me. 
Is it not a shame, that you, a seeming 
member of Christ, sh seek to defile 
the garments and weaken the hands of 
a minister of Christ? Remember, too, 
that for these weeks now, that minis- 
ter has harbored you, although you 
pie pat of — 38 me ! get to- 
ther your wor! , an out 
Sf his po once tapi forever ? 

‘I will do so, Elder Noyse,” replied 
Martha, struggling to assume an air of 
scorn, and to speak firmly. ‘I only 
answer one thing, and that is, that you 
have talked very differently to me more 
than once, in this very room. You 
have harbored me against liars, it is 
true, but you owed me as much as that, 
and more also.” 

She sprang out of the kitchen, before 
he could reply, and hurried to her 
chamber under one of the | aac 4 
There, sometimes laughing to herself 
fiercely, sometimes changing into quick 
angry tears, she put her few clothes in- 
to a large basket, and dressed herself 
and her child to go. Carrying the bas- 
ket in one harfd, and leading Sarah by 
the other, she went down stairs. The 
tears had dried on her burning face, and 
Noyse saw only a smile of insolent bra- 
vado, as she passed him fn the hall, and 
made him her last courtesy. Not a 
word was spoken, except by the little 
girl, who said: “Are we going away, 
mother? Oh, I am so glad! I don’t 
like Elder Noyse. Do you, mother? 
I don’t.” 

As Noyse sat there alone, his ana 
sion at Martha gradually fell, and he 
remembered only the words of 
Ever and ever, they hatefully repeated 
themselves : ‘* He shall never be my hus 
band so long as the sun shines.” It was 
she then, she herself, who rejected him: 
and at moments he felt even furious to 
wate a in the omen : 

is spirit throught many thoughts, it 
struck him ren 6 ought to pray ; but 





he d the impression, with a feel- 
ing of rebellion at that heaven which 
seemed to be crossing his purposes. 
Finally, the shrill clamor of the bell, 
ringing for court, startled him from that 
weary round of sullen and purposeless 
reveries. He locked his doors, turned 
away from the deserted dwelling, and 
walked alone toward the First Church. 
Numbers of people, who passed or 
met him, saluted him, and he returned 
their salutations, but with a feeling of 
impatient irritation at being thus dis- 
turbed He tried to collect himself 
now ; tried to be resigned to the dispen- 
sation that was upon him; but the ef- 
fort was always lost in a new reverie, 
which swept him into another angry 
whirlpool. It was still the religious 
element in his character which chiefly 
contributed to his confusion; for he 
noticed, over and over again, that no- 
thing so stirred up his rage, shame, and 
anguish as the consciousness that he 
was striving against Providence. Vex- 
ed and mortified, he reached the crowd- 
ed broadening of the street in front of 


the meeting-house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE tumult in the unlucky minister's 
mind, was not greater than the exterior 
tumult into which he. entered. The 
trial of Goody Bishop had filled the 
little town with a murmuring, uneasy 
tide of strong excitement. Scores on 
scores of citizens had left their occupa- 
tions; women had run away from their 
housewifery and their spinning-wheels ; 
farmers had ridden in from the country 
and the surrounding villages; elders, 
magistrates and social magnates, had 
arrived from as far as Boston; and all 
these people were drifting in currents 
and eddies of eager curiosity before the 
door of the Salem meeting-house. Noyse 
hed to take his eyes out of his wretched 
heart, and look around perforce on the 
strenuous little world which caught him 
by his reverend button-hole. Yet the 
crowd which hoped and feared, narrated 
and listened, asserted and contradicted, 
on every side of him, was not visibly in 
a state of feverish agitation. It was 
full of earnest, bro faces, strong in 
feature, zealous and resolute in expres- 
sion; but these faces were grave and 
composed also; devoid of all mercurial 
and fretful vehemence—stoical, imper- 
turbable, statuesque, with devout con- 
viction.. The of each of these Pu- 
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ritans was like his visage; equally in- 
complete as an utterance of his fervent 
credences ; equally reserved, consider- 
ate and tranquil in its phraseology ; its 
very tones slow, nasal, and quiet. 

** Are we certain of Deputy Governor 
Stoughton?” said one old gentleman, 
with a peculiarly orthodox cut to his 
solemn face, and his prim, low collar, 
‘* T hope that he hath no taint of Saddu- 
cism.” 

“I can answer for Master Stough- 
ton,” replied that tall, hawk-nosed, 
sharp-chinned, gray-eyed, slow-spok- 
en patrician of Salem, Justice Corwin. 
‘*He is Israel’s stoutest judge ; he is 
no fainting Eli, but a true Samuel, as 
our Agags in Essex county will soon 
discover.” 

**God grant the others may be like 
him,” said a strong, bull-neéked man, 
chiefly noticeable for heavy jaws, high- 
cheek-bones, and in general a rather 
Indian style of figure-head. ‘* But what 
do we know of all these Winthrops, and 
Sewalls, and Saltonstalls? . There be 
too many Boston men, I say; to judge 
Salem’s affairs rightly. Who’s goin 
to tell me that they be justly sensible o: 
the awful state of our town? I wish we 
could hang our own witches without 
asking their opinions.” 

‘Let us have confidence, Goodman 
Herrick,’’ struck in a small, thin elder, 
whose name, it seems, was Hale, and 
who was the —— of Beverly. ‘*We 
may cheerfully expect a good issue. 
God will not suffer our judges to be 
blinded with regard to this prestigious 
sinner. She is an ancient, notorious, 
cognoscible offender.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Herrick ; ‘‘ charg- 
ed with witchcraft twenty year agone. 
Ought to been hung then. Magistrates 
always too milk and watery. I’m one of 
your root-and-branch men.” 

“Wal, sol say,” mumbled a tooth- 
less, pinch-nosed old farmer. ‘I say 
ought’er been hung up ever s’long ’go. 
I say hang ’er up now. That’s what I 
say. Ole popish witch done harm ‘nuff. 
Done harm ‘nuff to Salem cattle and 
craps. Spoiled my crap last year.  Ill- 
luck ever sen she come here. Done 
harm ‘nuff, I say. Ole popish witch.” 

“What's that you say, Good-man Pea- 
body ?”’ broke in More, who had come 
up at the moment. ‘ What’s that about 
ill-luck in Salem since old Bridget came 
here? What do you mean? Does no- 
thing happen wrong except when old 
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folk are about? Why, three weeks 
agone, I heard Elder Samuel Parris 
lay all our misfortunes to altogether 
another root. Saidhe: ‘The calamities 
among us, have been very much for 
that abominable sacrilege wherein the 
ministers of Christ, almost all the land 
over, have been defrauded of their dues.’ 
Those were his very words, look you. 
So, there you are at loggerheads. He 
says that our cattle die, and our crops 
fail, because we give short commons to 
our elders; you say it is all of Goody 
Bishop. Put that and that together, if 
you can, neighbor. Who’s right, and 
who’s wrong ?”” 

‘*Dunno nothin’ bout it,” muttered 
Good-man Peabody, with a look of sulky 
obstinacy. ‘‘Ill-luck ever sen she come 
here. Done harm ‘nuff, I say. Ole 
popish witch.” 

Meantime, Justice Corwin smoothed 
his long chin with his bony hand, 
and frowned solemnly upon the defend- 
er of Bridget, as if about to demolish 
him by one mighty reproof. ‘Hold 
there, Master More,” said he. ‘ Letus 
not speak lightly of sacred things. I 
opine that our troubles may very well 
come as providences, from both those 
causes ; heaven, as it were, hitting two 
birds with one stone. But we must dis- 
tinguish between the judgments of God 
and the mischiefs of the devil; and the 
plagues inflicted upon us by this old 
wrinkled hag are, doubtless, of this 
last, order and come straight from the 
pit.” 

“There you go again,” retorted 
More; ‘always judging this poor 
Bridget for being old and wrinkled, 
as if those were hanging matters. Sup- 
pose we hang Good-man Peabody here ; 
suppose we hang Elder Higginson ; 
haven’t they wrinklesenough? I have 
read of a barbarous people in the Indian 
seas who eat their fathers and mothers 


when they get aged and helpless. Su 
pose we eat ours; it were more profit- 
able than hanging them.” 

“Stand not in the way of heaven’s 
justice, or it will crush you,” cried Cor- 


win, indignantly. ‘There is no use of 
wearying yourself, to save this besotted 
creature. She hath confessed, and will 
surely be hung, whether you fret against 
it or no.” 

“Yes, yes; that’s what I say,” struck 
in the old farmer. ‘ Done harm ‘nuff 
aready. No use to fret. Surely be 
hung, I say. Ole popish witch.” 
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**Not so surely, not so surely,” 
sisted oe “ ae any Jay fall to 
see that she is only a poor, rant gran- 
ny, who is in her dotage? She will 
certainly be cleared; and so this delu- 
sion will be arrested in its outset. I am 
glad that the first trial has fallen upon 
her; for if the first silly old sheep leaps 
the fence, the others will easily follow.” 

‘‘ She won’t leap it.. No, no. Notun- 
less the devil boosts her,” shouted several 
voices at once. “God have mercy up- 
on us, if such hags are to go unhung!”’ 

Thus opinions succeeded and were 
contradicted ; yet the believers in Bridg- 
et’s guilt were ever loudest and longest ; 
they reasoned better because they were 
more positive and numerous ; they had 
with them all the ministers, physicians 
and magistrates; the mere fact of a 
commitment and trial, argued in faver 
of their opinions ; more than that, 
cutions and convictions for witchcraft 
had happened many times before ; sor- 
cerers had been tried and condemned 
and hung in all Christendom, if not 
among the very infidels. 

In the midst of onedittle squad of de- 
baters, which included some of the 
staunchest and loudest-mouthed track- 
ers of Beelzebub in all Salem, stood 
Deacon Bowson, listening with the whole 
length of his ears, and turning from one 
to another of those persuaded and reso 
luté dogmatists in a perfect cramp of 
credulous terror. Their goblin narra- 
tives and sulphurous arguments, trickled 
down to the bottom of his soul, and 
seemed to scent his poor brain with 
fumes from the lake of fire and brim- 
sténe. He broke out of the dreadful 
circle on — his brother-in-law; and, 
sidling up to him with a scared grin, 
made fast to his coat-skirt. ‘*Oh, broth- 
er More! these are woeful tales, woeful 
tales!” said he. “Oh, this isa fearful 
time for a poor man like me to fall upon. 
Lord have merey upon me! though I 
say it as should not say it. Here I 
was, attending to my business, and try- 
ing to get through the world as I best 
could, without harm to any one, when 
all of a sudden these witcheries break 
upon us; and who knows who will be 
taken next? I don’t, no more nor the 
dead. Oh, brother More, it is a sore 
warning to poor fellows and cold pro- 
fessors like me, who have neglected se- 
cret prayer and the like.” 

‘* May the devil fly away with you!” 
roared More, in a burst of profane im- 
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patience at Bowson’s credulity and 
cowardice. “If you have neglected 
your duty, go home and do it; don’t 
here pom me pt aunt making a 
ic spectacle of your poltroon spirit.” 

And, releasing his atton-hole with- 
out much ceremony, he pean in 
haughty indignation. While the forlorn 
Teles enect open-mouthed after - 
unsympathizing relative, a young gentle- 
man in’ broad- skirted clericals came up 
and addressed him. He was a very no- 
ticeable man, although a young one ; 
for he had a fine mien of calm stateli- 
ness and authority; a face not more 
than thirty years old, indeed, but marked 
with earnest thought and hard study ; 
a high forehead, dark piercing eyes, 

iline nose, and thin lips, mobile yet 
resolute. The only particular which 
detracted from his dignity was an air 
of conceit, chiefly perceptible in a pre- 
cise pronunciation, as if he thought his 
words worthy of the most minute notice, 
and wished to mark them off, as it were, 
by vocal italics and capitals. ‘“ Yes, 
my friend, you do well to be troubled,” 
said he. “This is, indeed, a time for 
each one of us to blow afresh the flames 
of prayer upon his altar. If the fire of 
holiness wn cold in your heart, 
warm it up quickly by prayer. Better 
have a soul warmed thus, —_ * the 
price of many a night’s sleep, than have 
it scorched by ann Gichonate of Satan 
that are hidden ainong us. Better have 
the soul warmed in this world, at no 
matter what cost of groans and tears, 
than have it heated up hereafter in the 
lake of fire and brimstone. Prayer, 
brother, hath an incredible potency. I 
have read of a good man who, for a 
long time, was grievously tempted of an 
obstinate devil, and, in general, could 
find no relief. But whenever he went to 
his ordinary place of devotion, the devil 
was used to say to him, ‘ Well, if you 
are going to pray, I will take a turn in 
the street.’ Pray thus, my friend. I 
would plead with you, also, to vomit all 
sin with a very he detestation. 
And I will tell you, that I verily believe 
the unpardonable sin, itself, is most 
usually committed by professors of the 
Christian religion fal ing into witch- 
craft.” ’ 

After a few more remarks, in the same 
strain of fanciful, though solemn, rhetor- 
ic, the elder shook hands with the 
abashed deacon, and walked away. As 
soon as Bowson could recover his di- 
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minutive presence of mind, he clutched 
a neighbor by the arm, and asked, 
‘Who was that profitable shepherd ?” 

“Sure, that be Elder Mather,’ re- 

ay the person addressed. ‘ Hearn 

im at Boston. Good preacher—loud 
preacher. Hearnhim at Boston. Yes, 
yes; that be Elder Cotton Mather.” 

‘Oh, Good-man Peabody, is that 
truly Elder Cotton Mather !” exclaimed 
Bowson, with the air of a man who had 
lost a great opportunity. ‘ Would that 
I could have his prayers. I will ask him 
for them, as he desires to save a cold 
professor.” 

And away he went through the crowd, 
with a sidling haste, and a simple, 
anxious expression, like that of ascared 
sheep, as pitiable as it was ludicrous. 
A minute afterward, the judges, six 
grave, dignified men, clad in black 
robes, and browed with a fine air of au- 
thority, swept through the multitude. 
The church door was flung open for 
them, and they passed in, followed by a 
sturdy rush o r, heavy-limbed co- 
lonists. Presently came the prisoner, 
her form bent under the burden of 
eighty-five years, as under a weighty 
cross, and each of her manacled hands 
grasped by a stout constable. Her 
bleared, lustreless gray eyes were al- 
most constantly fixed on the ground, 
as if watching where she could plant 
least painfully her feeble, uncertain 
footsteps ; and, if once in a while they 
glanced sidelong and furtively at the 
crowd, it was with a vague and glazed 
regard, which expressed no clear com- 
prehension of the scene, no interest be- 
yond that of silly curiosity. One side 
of her mouth twitched incessantly, as if 
her whole frame were convulsed by the 
effort of keeping pace with her jailers. 
As she neared the doorway, More came 
up, accompanied by Rachel, and said, 
with characteristic boldness: “ God be 
with you, Bridget.’ 

She recognized her foster-son, and 
strained towards him with a piteous 
whine and a sudden sidelong motion, 
like a chained dog trying to reach his 
master. ‘* Bless ye, darlint,"’ she whim- 
a “T’d like to kiss yer hands; 

ut they won’t let the owld woman 

” 


‘And away she was hurried, mumbling 
some incoherence about her darlint, her 


dolls, and her prince. Rachel looked 
after her with large troubled eyes ; and 
halting there, said that she did not wish 
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to see the trial. “Ay, that is seeing 
enough; is it not, lass ?” replied her fa- 
ther. ‘Well, run back to your aunt. 
The fewer there are here the better for 
Salem. But I must goin. I want to 
see whether my old nurse hath fair 
play, and whether these courts are to be 
managed on principles of moderation or 
no.” 
Rachel walked back alone to Deacon 
Bowson’s, encountered at every step by 
men, women, and children, who were 
hastening on to the witch assizes. The 
morning wore away heavily in the 
kitchen; dinner-time came, and still 
nobody returned from the court. But 
an hour or so after noon, a crowd filled 
the streets, and Rachel heard people 
call out triumphantly to the houses in 
passing: ‘* Guilty! guilty !”  Present- 
ly her father and uncle appeared at the 
gate, walking in company, but evidently 
on terms of the broadest disagreement. 
“ Poor old fool! why couldn’t she keep 
her Irish, old wife nonsense to herself !”? 
rowled More as he entered. ‘* What, 
ather ?”’ ‘What was it, brother?’’ asked 
Rachel and sister Ann, eagerly. ‘ Gib- 
berish,”’ exclaimed More; ‘‘ mere bab- 
ble, doting babble, from old Bridget, 


and from Deputy Governor Stoughton, 
as well.” 

‘*Be gorra, yer honor,” broke in 
Teague Rooney, who had come in at 
the back door, “ ye’re jist right there, 


begging yer horor’s pardon. They 
any hard upon the poor old Irish 
crayther.”’ 

“Teague, hold your tongue,” cried 
the excited deacon, resolved to govern, 
at least, the opinions of his own serving- 
man. 

“Go on, Teague. You have as much 
brains as any of us,” said More, looking 
sarcastically at Bowson. But the Irish- 
man thought best to remain respect- 
fully silent; for the day had not yet 
come in New England when servants 
are better than their lords. “ Hear this 
now, and tell me if it is not babble,’ 
continued More. ‘Judge Stoughton 
shakes his empty head at that poor old 
gammer, and demands, ‘ Prisoner, have 
you any one to appear for you ?’ Where- 
at Bridget, whose skull is likewise 
ope casts her eyes up to the ceiling, 
and says, ‘I have.’ Then presently she 
whimpers and mumbles: ‘No; I a 
prince, high and mighty, but he is 
gone.” Whereupon a score of other 
empty heads cry out : ‘ She means Beel- 
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zebub; she is condemned ont of her 
own mouth.’ Is not that babble? I 
ask you. Are we not all worthy of. 
Bedlam together? They say the Turks 
worship lunatic people as inspired. If 
a Turk were to come here, he would be 
on his knees to every man in Salem.” 

“ Ah, Henry! are we not commanded 
to speak seageneey of those in author- 
ity 1” said Mrs. Bowson in a deprecat- 
ing tone. “But I shall not ated 
with you. You are older and more 
learned than I. Only I think it would 
be well for you to say a 
catechism to yourself before you talk 
any further on this matter.” 

“ Go to the next trial, sister Ann, and 
see whether you will come out speaking 
respectfully of those in authority,” was 
More’s reply. He evidently did not 
choose just now to meditate upon the 
catechism. Perhaps the recollection of 
that pamphlet, and of his boyish suffer- 
ings in committing it to memory, was 
rather exasperating than soothing. 

** Well,” he continued, * there sat 
Parris playing the advocate, and exam- 
ining the witnesses. There he sat with 
his witch-books before him, minding me 
of an old rattlesnake watching her eggs. 
One thing was ridiculous and contra- 
dictory enough. The indictment ran 
for sorcery and witchcraft upon Eliza- 
beth Parris and Abigail Williams, 
whereby they were consumed, pined 
and wasted away. Now, the brats are 
as well-conditioned as they were a year 
agone. Abe in especial, is as fat 
and fair as if Beelzebub had been shut 
up these thousand years.” 

“But what say you of Elizabeth?” 
exclaimed the deacon, by way of pro- 
test against all this skepticism. “Is 
she not lean? Is she not yellow?” 

‘“*Wasn’t she lean and yellow years 
before she ever took to this howling?” . 
answered More. ‘God help us if all 
the spleeny and bilious people in the 
world are to have the right of hanging 
somebody! How would you like to 
dangle from the gallows because 
neighbor's brat was teething? Well, to 
go on, Elizabeth fell down at the first 
wink of old Bridget, and squealed like 
a rat on a pitchfork. I was glad to 
observe that she severely kicked the 
fat shins of Doctor Griggs, when he un- 
dertook to hold her.’ 

“* Bedad, yes she worried that old 

intleman’s hind quarters powerfully,” 
interrupted Teague. 





“And oh what a buzzing, what a 
groaning, what a crowding to see!” 
continued More: ‘ The judges leaned 
forward and rustled their gowns. Sheriff 
Willard caught hold of Bridget as if 
he feared she would fly out of the win- 

And, as for you, brother Bow- 
son, what did you say amen for ?” 

**T don’t know,” muttered the dea- 
con, looking foolish as well as angry, 
a. sidling away to another part of the 

en. 


“Yes, and there is another thing 
I would like to know,” More went 
on. ‘I would like to know whether 
Elizabeth Parris has not been whipped 
into this business, as they say Tituba 
has been. If I have any skill in read- 
ing faces, she had no wish to put her 
hand on the Bible and speak those 
words: ‘So help me, God!’ I thought 
she trembled in real affright, and look- 
ed at her father beseechingly, as if de- 
siring, even at that late hour, to plead 
off. She is a mischievous, deceitful 
little monkey; but I opine that she 
would have been glad to sink through 
the floor rather than take that oath. 
No matter; Parris scowled her down, 
and then drew out of her more idle 
tales than there are threads in a spider’s 
web. She said it was all of Goody 
Bishop that she was so tormented and 
adaveeed ; Goody Bishop haunted her 
in various airy shapes; brought her the 
devil’s red book for signature ; teased 
her to join company in witch com- 
munions ; promised her ease and plea- 
sure if she would list under Satan, and 
threatened her with all sorts of dreadful 
brandings, and pinchings, and prickings 
if she refused. You never heard such 
babble. And, finally, to prove it all. 
she once more falls down howling, 
flounders about like a hen with its 
head off, and spits two or three pins, 
which I dare say she moused out of her 
stomacher. It was the same thing over 

in when 7 brought up Abigail and 
Tituba, and John Indian, and the other 
afflicted. Parris roused them up when 
they grew dull ; bullied them with God 
and the devil, and got out of them all the 
lies that were to be had for cunning 
uestions. It was like running a hay- 
ork into a rotten corn-heap, and start- 
ing out the rats and field-mice.” 

“* But what say you to the poppets? 
What say you to the depositions of the 
doctors 1” exclaimed the deacon in a 
voice of trembling eagerness ; for it cut 
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the poor man to the heart to hear 
the court thus derided; and yet he 
hardly dared utter a word in its defense, 
so fearful was he of More’s superior in- 
tellect. Accordingly, as soon. as he 
had propounded his two questions, he 
gtinned deprecatingly, and sidled away 
with a quivering lip, as if about to burst 
into tears in some corner. 

‘What I think is, that the deposi- 
tions of the doctors and the poppets of 
old Bridget ought to be burned in the 
same bonfire,” replied More. ‘“ You 
must know, sister Ann, that one sensible 
juryman inquired whether Bridget were 
not commonly supposed to be crazed in 
her intellectuals. Whereupon Parris 
reads the affidavits of these five doctors, 
to the purport that they had examined 
the prisoner and found her compos men- 
tis. For my part, I would as lief 
have the affidavit of Bridget concerning 
the five doctors. But Parris nodded his 
head, as if this settled the matter; and 
then added, with a spiteful stare at the ju- 
ryman: ‘I think none but persons of a 
particular dirtiness of spirit will dispute 
that evidence.’ After which he called 
for the poppets; and John Willard 
pulled them out of his pockets. What 
a hustling of feet there was, and what 
a stretching of necks to catch sight of 
those manikins of rags stuffed with 
goat’s-hair! One would have thought 
that such a thing as a child’s doll had 
never before been seen in New Eng- 
land ; nor such a thing as an old woman 
in her second childhood.” 

‘*But how strangely the hag started 
up at sight of them. And what a 
dreadful fit Elizabeth Parris was seized 
withal!”” broke in the believing deacon. 

‘“* Ay, ay,” scornfully retorted More, 
‘‘about as strange as to see your old 
mother sing psalms at dinner ; and about 
as dreadful as the yelpings that Frisk 
gives us thereupon.” 

The deacon groaned in timid anguish 
of spirit, and More proceeded with his 
skeptical comments: “ Yes, when Bridg- 
et snatched at the poppets, Elizabeth 
rolled up her eyes and went down on 
the floor with a squall, which was so 
easy to do, that brother Bowson hére 
could have done it better.”’ 

‘But she roared again when she was 
carried into the entry, where she could 
not see the hag spitting upon the pop- 
pets and stroking them,” persisted the 
deacon, still zealous for the honor of 
witchcraft. 
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«Why, so she did,” answered More. 
«T allow it readily. But then she is al- 
ways roaring, and must roar in the right 
place now andthen. Besides, could she 
not hear that hush of expectation that 
came over the house, and that loud 
coughing which gripped Elder Parris 
just at the right time? Oh, to see how 
grave and good men can be put upon 
by fanatics and tricksters! Why, a 
mountebank does more than we have 
seen to day; and yet no one believes 
that he hath dealings with the devil. 
Then what a shame to hear stout, kind- 
ly John Willard bellowing out: ‘Sirs, 
she is seized!’ How much better to use 
that brave voice of his in hallooing at 
his oxen! But the vilest thing of all 
was the charge which Stoughton made 
unto the jury. One of them had object- 
ed that the afflicted were not in any way 
visibly pined and consumed. Where- 
upon our second Daniel addresses them 
thus: ‘Sirs, you are not to question 
whether the bodies of the afflicted are 
really pined and consumed as expressed 
in the indictment, but whether the said 
afflicted do not suffer such torments as 
naturally tend to pine and consume 
them. This, sirs, is pining and con- 
suming in the sense of the law.’ - That 
was his very phrase, mark you. After 
such urgings as that, it is no wonder 
that the jury presently brought her in 
guilty. And then, to crown all, my 
good brother-in-law here must once more 
cry amen.” 

“I thought that I ought to give in 
my poor testimony,”’ stammered Bow- 
son. 

“And very poor testimony it was; as 
poor as any of the rest,” replied More 
angrily. 

Dinner, the cold dinner of that day, 
scarcely tasted, scarcely complimented 
with a sit-down, was over. The deacon, 
with his usual kindly attention to his 
mother’s age and infirmities, had drawn 
her chair away from the table, and the 
old good-wife was humming some of her 
favorite melodies, when there came a 
tap at the door, and Elder Hig inson 
entered. What a mild, grave kindliness 
there was in this old gentleman’s face ; 
what an outgoing benevolence even in 
his manner of saying good afternoon. 
Nor was his philanthropy all in his 
visage; a good deal of it came out 
through his pocket; and he was a 
second Moses for patience under in- 
juries. He came now, it seems, to offer 
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the deacon a deed of hospitality, which 
was beyond the capacities of his own 
dwelling. ‘ Brother Bowson,” said he, 
‘I desire a lodging place for one or 
two travelers, who must tarry over night 
in Salem. My house is full, as are the 
inns, also; so =~ is the crowd brought 
upon us by these trials. You know 
Elder Burroughs, who was pastor of the 
village a few years ago? Can you give 
him and another worthy gentleman 
sleeping room until to-morrow 1” 

he deacon was of course rejoiced to 
offer his bed and board to a minister. 
He hoped Elder Burroughs would stay, 
not only till to-morrow, but until 
court was over; and he eagerly in- 
quired whether the reverend tourist had 
brought news of any witch discover- 
ies in Wells, his present residence, or 
otherwheres in that neighborhood. * In- 
deed I know not,” said Higginson. “I 
have not questioned him on that point. 
But I should certainly hope that there 
have been no such woeful discoveries.” 

‘“‘ But—but—Elder Higginson—I, I— 
you, you—have faith in witches, I 
hope,” cried the deacon. 

‘Truly I do not like to pronounce 
for or against the — in witchcraft,” 
said the old man. ‘It may be that there 
were witches anciently, and none now; 
just as there were formerly miracles, 
but none now. But this I know, that 
in our days men have often been de- 
ceived in this matter of sorcery. Per- 
sons have been loudly cried out upon 
for it, who afterwards approved them- 
selves guiltless, and who always had a 
name, not only for a worthy life, but 
even for a devout one. There was a 
virtuous and godly woman in Groton, in 
Connecticut, who was charged of this 
sin by one Elizabeth Knap that was pos- 
sessed; but after the woman had pray- 
ed earnestly with and for hor accuser, 
the latter acknowledged that she had 
been deceived by Satan, and had spoken 
evil of her good neighbor without a 
cause.” 

‘Oh, sir, what if Goody Bishop had 
prayed with her accusers!” exclaimed 
the simple deacon with his usual incon- 
sequence. 

“It is a very appropriate and weighty 
instance, sir, that story of Knap,” ob- 
served More. “And now, what think 
you of the examinations here? What 
think you of the way in which our wit- 
nesses are suffered to gd about free and 
herd together ?” 
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our magistrates do the best they can,” 
replied Higginson. ‘Only I could wish 
that the accused might be exposed to a 
little less noise, and company and open- 
ness. And as to the afflicted, I should 
advise that they be kept asunder in the 
closest privacy. To that end I have 
already offered my own house; tellin 
Justice Hawthorne, that in a few days 
shall be able to provide accommodation 
for any six of the witnesses. Unless 
some such precaution be taken, I fear 
that we may expect a long train of dis- 
mal and bloody consequences. But, 
thank God, whatever happens in this 
castaway earth, heaven is safe.” 

“Oh, Elder Higginson, what a blessed 
confidence you have! How happy you 
must be !” uttered Bowson, almost melt- 
ed to tears by the old man’s mild, solemn 
cheerfulness. ‘Oh, sir, can you not 
leave some comfortable text to support 
my fainting spirit? Something to sus- 
tain me against the frights of these 
wicked wretches, who have sold their 
own souls to the devil, and would fain 
sell mine also as if it were so much 

e or broadcloth !” 

“* Dear brother,” said Higginson, tak- 

ing him by the hand, ‘‘of all the texts 
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in scripture, it seems to me that this is 
the most beautiful and useful: ‘ Faith, 
hope, and charity ; but the greatest of 
these is charity.’ ” 

The deacon looked a little disappoint- 
ed; the text evidently did not suit his 
present temper of mind; he would have 
preferred a smart stinging slap at the 
witch of Endor ; some thundering, terri- 
fying passage of anathema maranatha. 
But such was the mild scriptural food 
which the kind old man generally dealt 
out to his parishioners. He was not an 
alarming preacher ; not even, sad to say, 
a doctrinal preacher. He seldom dis- 
coursed from the Leviticus, the prophe- 
cies, the epistles of St. Paul, or the 
cursing psalms of David. His favorite 
books in the Bible were the gospels; 
especially that most sweet, tender one 
of St. John. He was severe upon usury, 
rum-selling, sharp trading and other fa- 
vorite vices of serious society; while 
election, fore-ordination, special provi- 
dences, damnation, even, were more 
neglected by him than quite pleased the 
‘‘eminent Christians” of Salem. People 
said that there was a lack of savory 
doctrine in his sermons; and thus, 
beautiful as his life was, he had never 
been a remarkably popular preacher. 
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pcan years ago, it was the fashion to 
praise, almost without stint, this age 
in which we live. 
the world, and the multiplication in 
every land of the resources of human 
life and human happiness, had put al- 


A long peace over all 


most everybody into a good-humor with 
his race. The tone of satire itself was 
more amiable than in ancient days, and 
the few Cassandra voices which were 
raised amid the generul hum of satisfac- 
tion and anticipation won little atten- 
tion and less respect from the jubilant, 
self-confident public. 


Everybody admitted that the moral. 


world was, by no means, purged of evil, 
but then all the sluices Of philanthropy 
had been opened, and the Augean sta- 
ble was ina fair way to be cleansed. 
The material earth had not yielded 
all her treasures to her lord; but then 
the magic of machinery was in his hand, 
and the complete conquest of nature was 


but a question of time. There were to be 
no more wars; pauperism and crime 
were to be abolished; slavery, in all its 
shapes, despotism, in all its degrees, 
were to be obliterated from the very 
memory of mankind; and the golden 
age was clearly dawning upon us. 

So we talked, ten years ago, in the 
merepeeene and the magazines, from 
the platforms of the public meeting, and 
over the tables of the tozy tea-party. 
We kept up a general chorus of self-con- 
gratulation, and mutual encouragement. 
We compared statistics ; we sent com- 
mittees of inquiry from America to 
Prussia, from England to France; we 
inaugurated the most imperial reforms ; 
entertained the most seraphic ideas, and 
set the most white-winged projects fly- 
ing over sea and land. 

Then came certain tremendous crashes 
of thunder out of our seeming clear sky, 
which broke up this universal philan- 
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thropic Pickwickiau picnic of all the 
talents and all the sentiments, and 
threw the universe again into trepida- 
tion and confusion. 

Ireland starved through a long sum- 
mer, and then lay down and died in 
the winter’s snow; all Europe blazed 
from end to end with the fires of war, 
and trembled with the earthquake of 
revolution; the ghosts of dead and 
buried evils arose out of their graves 
and walked the world again, seating 
themselves on thrones, stealing into 
cabinets and the councils of statesmen, 
haranguing and’ pe the multi- 
tudes of men. Loudly and fiercely, over 
the dulcet discussions of the peace socie- 
ties and the political economists, ran 
out the terrible roar of the cannon an 
the cry of tribes, as restless and rebel- 
lious as in the earliest times. Thereupon, 
our talk of the began to change 
in tone. From piping we betook our- 
selves to wailing. The desolate minor 
domineered in all the symphony of the 
world. We began to put our faith in 
Jeremiah alone, of the co per 
This prosperous age, which had been 
so praised and flattered, got no merc 
now from its fairweather friends. It 
became the most material, the meanest, 
the most sordid age that had ever dis- 
graced the decent domain of history. 
It was an age which ought to go down 
on its knees in sack-cloth and ashes— 
an age of which every honest and high- 
minded man ought to be ashamed, and 
in which to be born should be counted 
the chief of calamities. Cringing in 
character, tawdry in taste, vulgar in 
demeanor, false in sentiment, weak in 
will, abject in aim, what could be ex- 
pected of such an age by its most san- 
guine son—what could be done for such 
an age by its most devoted friend ? 

Were we wise in our pean of ten 
years ago? Are we wise in our lament- 
ations of to-day? Has the sharp ex- 
perience of recent years so changed the 
character of the generation to which 


we belong, or has it only brought into 
keener and clearer relief the virtues and 
the vices which distinguished that char- 
acter from the character of generations 
past, and happily laid to rest in their 


moss-grown graves? Here are ques- 
tions worth Drazen, and worth an- 
swering by the man who can answer 
them fitly. 

Meanwhile, let us point our readers to 
one glorious reality in this much-de- 
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bated age, from which they may take 
d heart of grace for the present, and 
or the future, too. : 
Whatever man in these days may be, 
woman never wielded, in any time, a 
nobler influence than poy and never 
won such recognition of her greatest 
— as Som. the generation which 
as had to bear the glittering scoffs of 
the “ Princess” and the fiery scorn of 
George Sand. Since the heroic age of 
Italian life, and Italian letters, there has 
been no such crowning of woman as our 
own eyes have seen. Classes of wo- 
men, and individual women, have at- 
tained great power in different coun- 
tries, at different times, in virtue of 
diverse qualities. The willful, witty 
womanhood of the old régime ruled 
France by fascination and by fear ; the 
ardent faith and the unconquerable hate 
of her woman’s heart, gave to Maria 
Theresa the —_—— to save an empire. 
The story of the century is starred 
all over with the names of women 
conspicuous for the power which 
they achieved by the extremity of their 
virtue or their vice. But never, un- 
til now, never until this nineteenth cen- 
tury, has it been possible to say that 
men were approaching a general - 
nition of the absolute Value of the fem 
character, and of female genius; a gene- 
ral, and, therefore, tacit, easy, and 
unconstrained admission of woman’s 
claim to be a held for a power in the 
world, While people are quarreling in 
conventions about “* Woman’s Sphere,” 
and pamphleteers are doing battle for 
and against her right to vote, and to 
hold property, to command steamers, 
and to preach in churches, and to work 
mills, and to cure diseases, and to break 
horses, the growing good sense and 
advancing appreciation of the civilized 
world are gradually, but surely, coming 
to the righteous conclusion of the whole 
matter. Of course, a great many high- 
ly respectable persons continue to be 
as absurd upon this subject as they are 
upon all other subjects. You may still 
meet in polite society with elderly gen- 
bag = whose —_ of hes female ow 
lect, if not cou in language as 8 
as that in which Dr. Johnson was given 
to uttering his oracles, will be found to 
be quite as silly as those of the dog- 
matic doctor ; and the cathedral excom- 
munication of woman from the loftier 
themes of human discourse is still not 
seldom decreed by beardless young pon- 





tiffs over their punch and their cigars. 
But, for the first time in the history 
of our much-striving and much-stum- 

ing race, a man’s respect for women 
and for the womanly mind is coming, 
and that very rapidly, to be accepted, 

the cleverest and the most cultivated 
of his own sex, as a final standard of his 
own character and capacity. 

The blue-stocking of the last century, 
terror of gods and men, is happily ex- 
tinct, having gone out with the dodo 
about thirty years since; the Laura 
Matilda is rarely to be found, except- 
ing in the more remote villages of the 
interior ; and the “‘ strong-minded ” wo- 
man of the present day excites, in both 
sexes, such intense emotions of dislike 
and disgust as human nature keeps in 
reserve for monsters alone, woman be- 
ing no longer expected to be weak or 
odious. Our grandfathers used to pa- 
tronize our grandmothers in the most 
humiliating way: when a young lady 
made herself ridiculous by an affecta- 
tion of sentiment, she was held to be in 
her vocation, and her follies were 
ranked with the pets and poutings of a 
child; when an elderly spinster dished 
up theological twaddle with her tea, 
and buttered her toast with Greek, the 
gentlemen in bobwigs only smiled su- 
preme ; for women must be either silly 
or sinful, and, of course, it was better 
that they should be nonsensical than 
naughty. 

ese things we have changed; not 
completely, to be sure, but, so far 
changed, that a woman may now enjoy 
the reputation of being clever without 
ceasing to be regarded as a woman, so 
far that the noblest truths and the loftiest 
principles are not necessarily brought 
to scorn when they are spoken by a 
woman’s lips, er written by a woman’s 


pen. 

This is a glory of our which 
should never be forgotten by those 
who mean to paint its portrait, or to ana- 
\yze its character—a present glory and 

herald of brighter glories yet to 
be. For the world can no more spare 
the intellect of woman than it can dis- 
pense with the affections of man; and 
infinite good will result to us and to our 
children, we may be sure, from the 
growing recognition of this truth, and 

consequent acceptance, into our 
literature and our life, of a new and no- 
ble spirit. When the follies of the fanati- 
cal fri of ‘*Woman’s Rights” shall 
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have been utterly forgotten, for the lack 
of a modern Aristophanes to preserve 
their memory in a new Ecclesiasuze, 
and that golden year arrives, of which 
the poet prophesies, the year of the 


““ World’s great bridals, chaste and calm, 
vous springs the crowning race of human 
ind ;” 


when mannish women and womanish 
men shall have become alike impossi- 
ble, and each respecting each, and 
each by the other respected, man 
and woman find peace at last and 
harmony in the ordered freedom of 
dual but equal lives, then at least, if not 
before, the names of the women who 
have illustrated the literature of the 
present age will become as stars in the 
minds of men for the “ sweet influences” 
they shall forever rain upon the race. 
Those women have done more for the 
world than plant its garden-plats with 
tube-roses and with tulips. They have 
breathed the summer breath of their 
own souls into this generation. The 
faith, the hope, the earnestness of woman 
are found everywhere contending with 
the doubt, the despair, the listless apa- 
thy into which we, miserable money- 
making, self-seeking men, had fallen. 
Those immortal instincts and sov- 
ereign passions, without which lite- 
rature languishes, because without 
them life grows worthless, are more in- 
extinguishable, it would seem, in woman 
than in man. Swift and warm as the 
sunlight are her sympathies and her 
convictions, and, pouring their genial 
splendor upon the chilled and frozen 
temper of man, they set free again the 
fettered currents of his inward life. In 
every age, the hearts of women have 
kept the hopes of the world, and, within 
the narrow circle of the home, it has 
never been possible wholly to deny to 
the intellect of woman its proper 
sphere and its legitimate authority. 
hat the intellect of woman could 
its sphere and wield its authority in the 
wider circle of the world, without draw- 
ing away into itself the precious life of 
her affections and her men used 
to doubt. But they can doubt no long- 
er. It was idle to appeal, against this 
skepticism, to the examples of exception- 
al women in the past; but, beneath the 
constellated heaven of the present, skep 
ticism has ‘become ridiculous. It must 
be silenced now, as Napoleon, upon the 
deck of his war-vessel, sailing over the 
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still southern sea in the starlit summer 
night, silenced the atheist ing of 
his friends, with a finger lifted to the 
skies. 

An ancient Hindoo sage, whose name 
is so absurd that we shall not risk the 
mention of it, has left on record, in one 
of the many thousand scriptures of his 
race, his own deliberate conviction, 
that ‘all the wisdom of the Vedas, and 
all that has been written in books, is to 
be found concealed in the heart of a 
woman.” Ail the world has secretly 
agreed with the Hindoo sage; and, had 
there been no women on the earth, there 
would certainly have been no books 
written worth the reading. It was 
surely time that she, who had been the 
cause of literature in others, should vin- 
dicate her own creative capacity. This 
she has done, and, whatever else may be 
said for or against our much-debated, 
bepraised, and berated nineteenth cen- 
tury, this, at least, will remain to be said 
of it forever—that it saw the first great 
age of female authorship. 

There were women in ancient Greece 
who wrote like wemen, or, at least, like 
Grecian women; and there were women 
in mediwval Italy who wrote as became 
the countrywomen and the friends of a 
Petrarch or an Angelo. There have 
been women in every age who wrote the 
most delightful possible letters, and 
journals, and diaries; putting their per- 
sonal histories, feelings, or fancies into 
that inimitable, felicitous female dialect 
which, in every language, moves as 
nimbly as a woman’s wit, and charms as 
subtly as her smile. But, through all 
the range of history, we look in vain for 
any class of female authers, original, 
powerful, unquestionably excellent, and, 
at the same time, distinctively feminine, 
until we come down to our own days. 
If the “large utterance of the early 
gods” is hushed among us now, we may 
have the consolation of knowing that we 
have been the first to hear the silvery 
speech of the goddesses. Since the 
times of Madame de Stael, who, to be 
sure, was not much of a goddess, and 
still less of a woman, and who did her 
best to make a man of herself, but of 
whom it must be always borne in mind, 
that she fell upon evil days, when eve 
body had been suddenly emancipated, 
and nobody was really free—since the 
times of Madame de Stael in France, 
and of Mary Wollstonecraft in England, 
think how many charming, how many 
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moving things have been said to us in 
that silvery y eurautp nar 

Even the ian carpet of the ima- 

ination can hardly us back to the 
ays when Mrs. Carter and Madame 
Dacier were esteemed marvels for do- 
ing men’s work almost as well as men, 
and the woman who published a book 
won for herself the same sort of fame 
which was achieved by Madame D’An- 
rville when she climbed Mont Blanc. 
he lioness is now become at least as 
common and familiar a creature as the 
lion, and it is simple truth, which no- 
body fears to utter, that one meets with 
women who have not ceased to be 
women in becoming authors, quite as 
often as with men who, in be 
authors, have continued to be men. 

You might annihilate the works and~ 
obliterate the names of all the women 
who ever wrote books, from the time of 
the Exodus down to the French revo- 
lution, without sensibly damaging the 
literary renown of any country w 
earth ; but, take the women of the 
seventy years out of the Pantheon, and 
how many a dismal, deserted niche 
will stare you reproachfully in the 
face! 

And it is in the literatures of England 
and America that women have won 
their place most loyally, and with the 
least abdication of their womanhood. 
The old Teutonic spirit of our forest 
ancestors, whose glory it was, that they 
“consulted their women on all occasions 
of importance,” survives and shines 

in, in the reception which the An- 

o-Saxon race has given to the Syb- 

illine leaves of its modern prophet- 
esses. 

In France, woman has trenched w 
on the special domain of: man, and the 
writings of the greatest and most gi 
woman who ever held a pen in Paris, 
bear witness,on every page, to her fatal fa- 
miliarity with emotions and experiences 
through which no woman can pass and 
keep sacred the special spirit of her 
sex. The same atmosphere suits not 
both men and women; and it is as idle 
to ignore this eternal fact, as it is imbe- 
cile and unjust to pass upon a diseased 
but glorious nature, like that of Madame 
Dudevant, the stern sentence which 
radical depravation, or innate i city 
of good, alone invites. The worst q 
ity, let us say it kly, the only real- 
ly evil quality of Madame Dudevant’s 
works, seems to us to be this, that her im- 





morality is mannish. The discipline to 
which she subjects Consuelo is a disci- 
=< which a man might conceive for 

, but from the thought of which 
@ woman should recoil with a natv- 
ral shudder. That sad man’s name, 
“George Sand,” is for us the symbol 
and sign of all that is most deplorable 
in the training of the splendid genius 
which has made it immortal. No such 
nom-de-plume could, for a moment, con- 
ceal the womanhood of the greatest fe- 
male writers of our own race. 

Within the small and fragile person 
of Charlotte Bronte, for instance, there 
throbbed a life as vivid and as passion- 
ate as that which tinges the pages 
of “ Lélia” or * Indiana” with its fiery 

w. 

Pent in her poor secluded home, 
among the Yorkshire hills, the slight, 
hard-favored daughter of the English 
parish priest had to struggle with 
womanly instincts as warm, and wi 
a thirst of love as keen as the 
instincts that were outraged, and 
the thirst that was not quenched 
in the spirit of the granddaughter 
of Marshal Saxe. But all this vivid, 
passionate life, these instincts re- 


— by fate, this thirst ungrati- 
» never wrought upon Charlotte 
Bronte any unwomanly change of 
nature; never dimmed the delicacy 
of her perceptions; never chilled her 


deeper inward sympathies. When you 
“Jane Eyre,” or “Shirley,” or 
* Villette,” you feel that you are stand- 
ing face to face with a woman who has 
seen a thousand illusions vanish with- 
out losing her faith in the realities 
which survive all illusion—a woman too 
clear-sighted to be sentimental, but too 
sincere to scoff. Nothing can less re- 
semble that dismal disgrace of civiliza- 
tion, the ** femme incomprise,” than this 
proud, passionate creature, thwarted but 
eS oe mbar but not vitiated— 
ey to pierce every disguise 
of falsehood, but strong-hearted with 
the immortal hope of truth. 
ceay ie not all of one genius, 
most the female writers, whose 
names are likely to survive the present 
age, have been of one spirit with Char- 
lotte Bronte, and, like her, have done 
honor to their sex in doing service to 
their art. What author of our times has 
held more loyally to the great aims of 
authorship than Elizabeth Browning, 
and yet where shall we look for a more 
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womanly woman than she? We speak 
as if to those who know her personally ; 
for there never was a writer whose 
words were more transparent than hers 
to betray the living soul within them ; 
and those who know her poems, do, in- 
deed, know herself—know her lofty 
ambition and her modest spirit—her 
constancy to right and her gentleness 
in judgment—her ardor and her tender- 
ness. There is nothing paltry in her 
purposes, and nothing morbid in her 
moods. She writes, because, in the long 
solitude of her earlier years and the 
love-lit happiness of her womanhood, 
a thousand thoughts have grown up 
within her that could not be repressed 
from utterance ; but she writes as one 
who knows that the thought most 
precious to ourselves is worth little to 
the world unless it be fitly uttered. 
She does not sing merely to unburden 
her own heart, but also to enrich the 
hearts of those who hear her; and her 
first hope for all her poems doubtless is, 
that they may truly add to the world’s 
stock of beauty and of truth. 

We give to a new poem from her, 
therefore, an artist’s welcome, first 
heartily receiving it and rejoicing in 
the real life it is so sure to bring to us ; 
then, as heartily reviewing it, to mea- 
sure our artist’s progress by the stand- 
ard of her earlier works. For Mrs. 
Browning is one of the few writers of 
our time in whom we recognize a steady 
progress; and because her faults were 
always as sharply defined and as special- 
ly hers as her powers are, it has not 
been difficult to note her upward steps. 
In her first-published poems, the whole 
idiosynerasy of the writer was far from 
being revealed, though it was very 
clearly indicated. The melody of her 
poems was broken, and their phraseology 
unequal. They reminded you of the 
strong mountain-brooks that, far up in 
the forest, fight their new way over the 
rocks with lapses of smoo =i 
and intervals of sudden cataract. It 
hardly needed any external evidence 
to satisfy you that these were the first 
works of a woman of genius, who had 
lived a very sad, peculiar life, and had 
trained herself in studies as unusual as 
her experience. Her pedantries of allu- 
sion were no pedantries at all; her quaint- 
nesses and obscurities of phrase had no 
savor of affectation. She had acquired 
those tricks of thought and speech, just 
as those, who live much alone and sor- 
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row greatly, acquire tricks of manner 
and of bearing quite their own. They 
were in her the evidences not of an imi- 
tative and incapable nature, but of ‘an 
isolated and intensely individual life. 
And all, who had eyes to see and hearts 
to understand, hoped very high things 
of this new singer. That she sang 
like the nightingale, against a thorn 
and in the dusk, saddened but did not 
diminish our hopes of her; and when 
we heard that.the sunlight had suddenly 
broken in upon her existence, and that 
the solitary sufferer in England had be- 
come the happy wife in Italy, we all 
felt that, however long a time the age 
might. have to wait for its recognized 
poet, of its poetess, at least, we were 
sure. 

Nor was our confidence unfounded. 
Already, though but in the prime of 
her years, Mrs. Browning has made 
her name a household word in the best 
and most cultivated homes of the Old 
World and the New, and the influence of 
her spirit, grave as sweet, and earnest 
as serene, may be traced in lines of 
light by every observing man, through 
all the circle of his acquaintance. The 
imitation of her mannerisms and her 
faults, which is obvious in the recent 
writings of so many women, is an un- 
mistakable indication of the interest 
which she has inspired, and the atten- 
tion which she has commanded. And 
the little harm which the imitation may 
do to our literature, need not, surely, 
trouble us much, when weighed against 
the great good which the influence will 
do to our life. What does it matter that 
a dozen young ladies, reading ‘* Bertha 
in the Lane,’’ should, for several years 
thereafter, write nonsensically of being 
‘Flooded with a Dark,” while they 
themselves, and so many hundreds more 
that write no nonsense at all, live 
better lives, and think better thoughts, 
and are more womanly-strong, and 
sweet, and just, for the inbreathed 
spirit of that beautiful, sad story? Or, 
who could turn from the lovely picture 
of the Lady Geraldine, drawing all men 

“On to love her, 


And to worship the divineness of the smile 
bid in her eyes,” 


to worry himself about a whole train of 


“ Resonant steam-eagles 
Following far on the direction of her floating 
dove-like hand ?” 
Heaven forbid we should be thought 
VOL. 1x.—3 
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to underrate the importance of words 
and of style. As concerning the artist 
herself, they are of supreme importance ; 
for their perfection or imperfection will 
make to her the difference between a 
wide-enduring fame and a final esoteric 
reputation. We know this well, and 
Mrs. Browning knows it, too, and means 
to use her knowledge, we opine. For 
we note in her, as we said before, a 
steady progress and a gradual emanci- 
pation of her mind from those habits of 
expression which she had acquired in 
the narrow circle to which she at first 
addressed herself. Between the world, 
whose singer she ought to be, and her- 
self, there was long interposed a barrier 
of rare old books and rare living friends. 
making up an audience of whose pres- 
ence alone she was vitally aware. Her 
Gallicisms, and Grecisms, and Milton- 
isms, were little heeded in that audi- 
ence, or, perhaps, if heeded, praised. 
But, of late years, she has overlooked 
this barrier, we judge, and so purifies 
her speech that it may go further and 
fare more happily. 

In the whole of that charming volume, 
made up of “* Casa Guidi Windows” and 
the “‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
you will not easily find so many ob- 
scurities and incoherencies of speech as 
you shall stumble over in one page of 
the ‘* Drama of Exile,” or a dozen 
verses of the ** Vision of Poets.” And 
then, after you have marked this faot, 
and turn back again to the ‘* Drama of 
Exile,” or the “ Vision of Poets,” how 
plain it becomes to you that the writer 
of those ‘‘ Sonnets,” which alone, had 
no other woman ever put pen to paper 
in the world, would suffice to pillory 
Jean Jacques Rousseau for his absurd 
blasphemy about the “ incapacity of 
women to write well of love !”’ has onl 
to go back to these earlier works, with 
the firm hand and the clear eye she 
has now acquired, in order to beat the 
gold of them out anew into lovely and 
worthy shapes. In fact, we doubt if 
it would be possible for Mrs. Browni 
now to talk, as Miss Barrett ek 
about 

“ Goethe with that reaching eye 

His soul reached out from far and high, 
And fell from inner entity !” 


For Mrs, Browning would see, as Miss 


Barrett did, that here was something 


worth saying, but, also, which Miss 
Barrett did not see, that here was some- 
thing very badly said. If we hoped this 
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in reading ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,” we 
have become sure of it in reading ‘* Au- 
rora Leigh.” For this best and longest 
of Mrs. Browning’s poems is at once a 
confession of her artistic creed and a 
witness to her faithful works. 

** Aurora Leigh” is the heroine of an 
autobiographical novel, in verse. She 
writes her story to explain her life, or but 
to record it, as you please, sets down 
on paper the sorrows and the strength, 
the trials and the triumph of long years, 
that so she may put them behind her 
and press on to the new years waiting 
before her. 

The victim, in her childhood, like 
“Jane Eyre,” of a decent tyranny, 
and, in her womanhood, like Tennyson’s 
** Princess,’” the proud dreamer of a 
‘prouder dream, Aurora Leigh, fortunate 
in her genius, neither loses heart under 
the tyranny, nor goes mad in the dream. 

Let us tell her story, that our readers 
may see its significance, and hasten to 
study it for themselves. 

Aurora is born in Florence, of an 
Italian mother, ‘‘ whose rare blue eyes 
were shut from seeing” her sweet child, 
ere five summers had passed over her. 
This was the first gulf opened in her 


life, for 

Th Pa | me (to be just) 
e way to rear u 0 be jus 

They ore a simple, mony. Sonlenenack: 

of tying sashes, fitting ba 

And stringing pretty wor 


-shoes, 

that make no 

sense, 

And kissing full sense into empty words; 
Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles; children learn by such 
Love's holy earnest in a pretty play, 
And get not over-early solemnized— 
But seeing as in a rose-bush Love's Divine 
Which burns and hurts not—not a single 


Become aware and unafraid of Love. 
Such good do, mothers—” 
Such good Aurora’s father could not 
do ; though all his heart was in his love 
for her. For she alone. remained to 
him of all the glory of his life. He was 
an ‘austere nglishman,” who, wan- 
dering off to Florence to study drains 
and husbandry, had there, most una- 
wares, received his sacramental gift with 
eucharistic meani from the chant- 
ing procession that he looked upon with 
** comfortable island-scorn ;” for, as the 
train of priestly banners, cross, and 
psalm went by him in the square, 

* A face flashed like a cymbal on his face, 

Transfiguring him to music,” 

and he loved. Beloved by such a man 
with love so sudden and complete, 
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Aurora’s mother, when she died, took 
his life with her from the world, and it 
was but for a few years that the child 
grew beside his knee, 
“ His grave li; 

Contriving such a it md _+y rad - 
As 7 he knew needs must, or she should 

e, 
They lived among the mountains above 
Pelago, alone there with their old Ita- 
lian servant, Assunta, and with the pic- 
ture of the beautiful dead mother. The 
father taught the child strange scraps 
of scholar-learning, giving her all his 
knowledge, ‘not because it was the best 
for her, but the best he had to give her, 
and he must give her all he had. And 
there he died, his last words breathing 
out to her the sum of his life’s lesson, 
** Love !” 

And when he had died, there came a 
stranger who took the child away from 

or old Assunta and her mountain 

ome, her mother’s picture, and her 
blue Italy, to carry her far away across 
the sea to pious, and parked, and cloudy 
England, to a hard new life in a hard 
new world. — 

It was her father’s sister who re- 
ceived her there, standing upon the 
hall-step of her country house, to give 
the poor child welcome. And what a 
welcome ! 

* * * “She stood straight and calm, 
Her somewhat narrow forehead braided tight, 
Asif for taming accidental thoughts 
ge yen pulses; brown hair pricked 

with gra: 


By frigid Soe life (she was not old, 
though my father’s elder by a year), 


A nose drawn rs Pd in delicate lines ; 
A close mild mouth, a little soured about 
The ends, through speaking unrequited loves, 
Or, peradventure, niggardly half-truths ; 
Eyes = ay color—-once they might have 
sm 
But never, never have forgot themselves 
In smiling ; cheeks in which was yet a rose 
Of perished summers, like a rose in a book, 
Kept more for ruth than pleasure—if 
bloom, 
Past fading also, 
“ She had lived, we'll say, 
A harmless life, she called a virtuous life, 
A quiet life, which was not life at all, 

But that, she had not lived enough to know) 
tween the vicar and the county squires, 
The lord-lieutenant looking down sometimes 

From the empyreal, to assure their souls 

Against chance , and, in the abyss, 
e apothec ae oF snot 6 pore, 

To prove their soundness of humility. 

a eee ae Christian nang 

itting stoekings, s' petticoa 

Because we are of one flesh all 

And need one flannel (with a proper sense 

Of difference in the quality)—and still 
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The ae guarded from your modern 
tric 

Of shaking dangerous questions from the 
crease, 

Preserved her intellectual. She had lived 

Asort of cage-bird life, born in a cage, 

Accounting that to leap from perch to perch 

Was act and joy enough for ~~ bird. 

Dear heaven, how silly are the things that 
live 

In thickets, and eat berries! . 

“T, alas, 

A wild bird scarcely fledged, was brought to 
her cage, 

And she was there to meet me. Very kind. 

Bring the clean water; give out the fresh 
seed. ‘ 

“She stood upon the steps to welcome me 

Calm, in black garb. I clung about her 


neck— 
Young Bee, who catch at every shred of 


woo 

To draw the new light closer, catch and cling 

Less blindly. In my ears, my father’s word 

Hummed ignorantly, as the sea in shells, 

* Love. love, my child.’ She, black there with 
my grief, 

Might feel my love—she was his sister once— 

I clung to her. A moment, she seemed 
moved, 

Kissed me with cold lips, suffered me to cling, 

And drew me feebly through the hall, into. 

The room she sate in. 


“There, with some strange spasm 
Of = and passion, she wrung loose my 
ands 
Fe per ge and held me at arm’s length, 
And with two gray-steel, naked-bladed eyes 
Searched through my face—ay, stabbed it 
through and through, 
a brows, and cheeks, and chin, as if to 
ni 


A wicked murderer in my innocent face, 

If not here, there, perhaps. Then, drawing 
breath, 

She struggled for her ordinary calm, 

And missed it rather—told me not to shrink, 

As if she had told me not to lie or swear— 

‘ She loved my father, and would love me, too, 

As long as I deserved it.’ Very kind. 


“‘T understood her yeeesceme: eng napa ; 

She thought to find my mother in my face, 
And questioned it for that. For she, my aunt, 
Had loved my father traly, as she could, 
And hated, with the gatl of gentle souls, 

My Tuscan mother, who had fooled away 

A wise man from wise courses, & man 
From obvious duties, and, depriving her, 

His sister, of the household precedence, 

Had wronged his tenants, rebbed his native 


land, 
And made him mad, alike by life and death, 
In love and sorrow. She had pored for years 
What sort of woman could be suitable 
To her sort of hate, to entertain it with - 
And so, her very curiosity 
Became hate, too, and all the idealism 
She ever used in life, was used for hate, 
Till late, so nourished, did exceed at last 
The love from which it grew, in strength and 


heat, 
And wrinkled her smooth conscience with a 
sense 
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Of disputable virtue (cay not, sin) 
aire © ee doctrine was enforced at 
church. ; 


“ And thus my father’s sister was to me 
My mother’s hater.” 


Fancy the life that the Italian child 
was to live with this British aunt, and 
you will strike the key-note of all the 
story of Aurora Leigh. 

It did not kill her, this life, as it does 
so many, chilling all the warm woman’s 
soul within them, nor did it. drive her 
mad. Whatit did do for her, her cous- 
in Romney Leigh learned, one June 
day, when he surprised her crowni 
her own brows with ivy-leaves, an 
would have taken her in his hand to 
be his dear and docile wife, and help 
him in his philanthropic works. He 
was a proud, calm, earnest man, this 
cousin Romney, the unwilling heir of 
all the Leighs, a dreamer of dreams, not 
for himself but for his race, and sleep- 
less at heart until, by personal sacri- 
fice, and personal. toil, he should have 
done something to bridge over the 
dreadful chasm between the helpless 
horrible multitudes of the poor and vile, 
and his own stately order of the rich 
and great. He asks his cousin’s hand 
to help him in his work, and when she 
speaks to him of her own dreams, of 
that artistic life she longs for, that 
service of beauty to which she had 
vowed herself when her soul, 


“ At poetry's divine first finger-touch 
Let go conventions and sprang up surprised, 


Convicted of the a eternities 
Between two worlds,” 


he smiles sadly, as upon the folly of a 
child, and speaks of woman's sphere in 
the old-fashioned, maddening way, and 
so, unconsciously, reéchoing with his 
deep voice the tedious, dreary drawl- 
ings of her dismal aunt, rouses all the 
scornful soul within Aurora's heart, and 
wins for himself a dismissal as poignant 
and as positive as ever man received. 
Unutterable is the wrath of the dis- 
mal aunt on hearing this, and very 
sharply does she set before Aurora the 
facts, that all her father’s fortune, by the 
conditions of the entail in the house of 
Leigh, must pass away to Romney, 
since no child of a foreign marri 
could inherit of their race. And so the 
aunt and the niece face each other at 
last; but, before either can give way, 
death comes and drops his baton on 
the tourney. In the night the aunt 





dies, and, in the morning, they find 
her sitting upright near her bed, and 
holding in her hand a letter with un- 
broken seal. This letter contains a 
deed of gift, from Romney to his aunt, 
of tkirty thousand pounds, intended by 
him to be left for a provision to the else 
disinherited Aurora. But Aurora will 
have no such gifts ; and, as the letter had 
never been opened, she resolutely re- 
fuses to re; it as received, and, put- 
ting back her cousin’s purse as she had 

ut back his hand, she goes her way to 
Eondon, there to win for herself the 
bread of daily life, and the ivy-wreath 
of immortality. 

Romney, meanwhile, pursues his 
dream with equal faith and equal hope. 
‘He becomes a leader of the ** Christian 
Socialists. ;”’ is foremost in every effort, 
anywhere made, to raise the fallen, aud 
to steady the tottering, and consecrates 
his gifts, his fortune, and his life to the 


r. 
The cousins do not meet till one day 
there comes to Aurora’s study a cer- 
tain lovely widow—Lady Waldemar— 
who, holding her gay booth in May 
Fair, has seen and loved the high-souled 
Romney, and now seeks his cousin’s 
intervention to save him from contract- 
‘ing a marriage with a poor outcast girl, 
Marian Erle. Romney, it seems, means 
to wed this Marian, partly as a protest 
against the wicked spirit of caste, and 
partly because he has found her to be a 
noble-hearted, pure-souled, affectionate 
and obedient girl, who is ready to wor- 
ship him, and to do his generous will. 
Aurora goes to see Marian, finds her in 
the dismalest places—herself a flower of 
spring—loves her for her gentleness, 
pities her for her terrible story, and, 
when Romney comes in upon their in- 
terview, gives him her hand, and wel- 
comes his humble bride to the haughty 
house of Leigh. The wedding is ap- 
pointed to take place at St. James’s 
church, where all the fashion of Lon- 
don are convened to meet all London’s 
wretchedness, and witness this strange 
union. The guests arrive, rich and 
poor, fine and foul. The parson comes 
and the bridegroom ; but they wait and 
look and wait in vain for the bride, who 
appears not. She has gone, it seems, 
pee away with some evil woman, and 
ht to shame the proud philanthro- 
Romney. 


ro 
PY of tvom ‘ 
When, in a little while after this sad 


business, Aurora goes to Franoe, she 
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leaves Romney on the point of being 
wedded, at last, to Lady Waldemar. 

In Paris, Aurora, wandering on the 
quays, meets Marian—Marian, but ah! 
how changed! A shame-faced, sorrow- 
stricken p cA of that fair young Ma- 
rian she had known before, and bearing 
in her arms the sad burden of a father- 
less child. How came she there, and in 
such plight? Prose must not tell the 
dreadful tale from which the muse her- 
self recoils with shuddering. Enough that 
she is there, betrayed beyond redemp- 
tion, trampled, excommunicate of men 
and women, dnd there, because a lovely 
widow, the Lady Waldemar must have 
her way and wed the man she willed to 
love. Aurora, as the reader of discre- 
tion will have long ago inferred, is 
neither meek nor over mild of temper, 
and when she takes her pen to write the 
things which she has seen and heard, to 
her friend and the friend of Romney, 
the painter, Vincent Carrington, she 
puts such words upon the paper as 
well prepare the way for the indescriba- 
ble letter that follows to the address of 
“‘Lady Waldemar.” 

From Paris to Italy she then wends 
her way, back to her Italy, her mother’s 
and her father’s grave, and takes with 
her the hapless Marian and Marian’s 
poor child. In that fair land of light 
and fragrance, she breathes a while from 
the feverish activity of her life and the 
multitude of her emotions. And there 
again June finds her—June, that once 
brought to her its freshest roses, when 
she turned from them to clasp her ivy- 
wreath—June comes again with more 
immortal roses, and now not in vain. 
Romney Leigh stands before her, hum- 
bled, but more manly proud than ever. 
His dreams have faded—the creatures, 
before whom the pearls of his life were 
thrown by him with lavish hands, have 
turned again and rent him; the society 
he would have healed has spurned him. 
Leigh Hall has been laid in ashes by 
the besotted mob, and he, its lord, has 
come to take for his own wife, before 
the world, that desolate Marian, wron 
beyond redress through him and, for his 
own that fatherless child of shame. 

But Marian has learned something in 
this strange, dreadful life as well as he, 
and she knows now too well what love 
is, not to know that never did she love 
the Romney, whom she had so blindly 
worshiped, so well as when she refuses 
to be his, and puts back the hand he 
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proudly offers her, with a’pride more 
subtle yet and more serene. To her 
her child remains ; to Romney—what ? 
The roses of that old June-day made 
now immortal! Blinded in the fire 
which had consumed, in one flame, the 
home of his fathers and the dream of 
his youth, the high-souled Romney. sees 
with clearer inward sight than ever. 
And Aurora sees, too—sees the mean- 
ing of her life as she would not see it in 
those old, defiant days, when she had 
all things yet to prove, and, more, her- 
self to try. And, seeing,-she comes to 
Romney, and lays her hand in his, and, 
lo! ‘the morning and the evening 
made his day.” Upon which day let 


no clouded words of ours intrude, but 
only the song of Aurora’s self, singing 


* = * “0, great mystery of love !— 

In which absorbed, loss, anguish, treason’s self 

Enlarges rapture,—as a pebble, dropt 

In some full wine-cup, over-brims the wine ! 

While we two sate together, leaned that night 

So close, my very garments crept and thrilled 

With strange electric life ; and both my cheeks 

Grew red, then pale, with touches from my hair 

In which his breath was; while the golden moon 

Was hung before our faces as the badge 

Of some sublime inherited despair, 

Since ever to be seen by only one— 

A voice said, low and rapid as a sigh, 

Yet breaking, I felt conscious, from a smile— 

‘Thank God, who made me blind to make me 
see! 

Shine on, Aurora, dearest light of souls, 

Which rul’st for evermore both day and night! 

I am happy. ” 


Thus was crowned the life of Auro- 
ra Leigh—thus were the June roses 
twined with the ivy in her wreath. 

Tamely enough have we passed over 
the way which the poet treads with fiery- 
winged feet! We have but sought to 
show you, reader, what manner of way 
it is, and in what company you shall 
journey uponit. Taking in either hand 
the hand of Aurora and of Romney, you 
will not find the road tedious nor the 
end of it unprofitable. 

So much for the story's significance ! 
Shall we be ungracious, now, and quar- 
rel a little with our poet? Since she is 
our poet, we think we must. 

And let us begin by saying the 
worst thing we have to say of Aurora 
Leigh. The poem is too long, and this 
not because the story is diffusely told— 
for the absolute narrative of the work is 
singularly concise and nervous, nor en- 
cumbered with a dozen superfluous ad- 
jectives in the whole—but, because too 
many things are told besides the story. 
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It is not well that Aurora Leigh should 
so often interrupt the interest of her 
passionate and earnest narrative with 
reflections artistic and philosophical, 
which, however good in themselves, 
only disturb the reader’s mind and im- 

ortune him, like bores ata iage- 
ae hype ved is it well that Mrs. 

rowning, after casting away so man 
of her old quaintnesses of speech, should 
adopt new phrases, to which no objec- 
tion can be made, indeed, on the score 
of their pedantry, but which are onl 
too flatly and coarsely vernacular. 
these at Pree were fewer in number 
than they are, and, still more, if they 
were not accompanied by i of the 
same kind, we should have made no al- 
lusion to their existence. But, as it is. 
we cannot help taking them as evidence 
that Mrs. Browning has picked up some- 
where a realistic theory of her art, which 
is sure to lead her, unless she quickly 
abandons it, into some new oan 
positive faults. Nothing but a theory, 
for instance, we are sure could have 
induced a woman of genius and fine per- 
ceptions to compare the human soul and 
its little obstinacies to a dog snappin 
at a bone, in spite of all the slaps o 
reason and nature! Mrs. Browning 
should remember her own fine defense 
of the living age, and reflect that if, in 
Homer's time, men washed neither their 
hands nor their words, in our time, men 
wash both, yet need not, for that, be 
less heroic than Achilles, nor less poetic 
than a Homer. 

What shall we say, too, of the injust- 
ice which Mrs. Browning, no doubt 
unintentionally, does to the ‘ Christian 
Socialists” of England, in her portrait- 
ure of the opinions and purposes of * 
Romney Leigh ? pain § that it is un- 
intentional, and yet much to be regretted. 
It is clear that Mrs. Browning’s ac- 
quaintance with Englishmen of that 
stamp must be very slight and super- 
ficial, or she could never have imagined 
that her odd compound of Owenism, 
Fourierism and St. Simonism, repre- 
sented the doctrines of the high-spirited, 
clear-headed, Christian gentlemen, of 
whom Frederic Denison Maurice may 
be taken as the type. 

This philosophic blunder brings with 
it an artistic imperfection; for nobod 
ever held such notions as Romney Leig: 
is made to hold, and yet worked such 
work for others and for himself. The 
thing is out of nature. Out of nature, 
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too, do we hold it to be, that Aurora 
Leigh should have supposed that Rom- 
ney had married Lad aldemar when 
he came to her in Florence. Perhaps 
it was necessary, for the purposes of the 
poem, that Aurora should be made to 
misunderstand him in so abject a way ; 
but :ve cannot help entering our mascu- 
line protest against the customary de- 
preciation of masculine magnanimity in 
which all our lady-writers indulge. 
Doubtless, we men are a very selfish 
set of creatures ; but are we so utterly 
incapable, as a body, of high-souled ac- 
tions, that a young lady, herself of very 
noble mind, should be fairly represent- 
ed as doing violence to the language of 
a very intellectual man, in order to in- 
terpret it away from its natural and 
po ed noble significance? We do not 
explain our ullusion more fully, because 
we leave it to our readers to judge from 
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an immediate perusal of the poem itself, 
whether we are in the right or in the 
wrong. 

For, however they may pass upon 
our criticisms we are confident that 
they will agree with us in our com- 
mendation of this earnest and beautiful 
work. They will rejoice that we have 
anticipated, by quotation, so little of 
the pleasure reserved for them in its 
pages; they will believe, with us, that 
the age cannot be so very hopeless an 
age after all, in which such a woman as 
Mrs. Browning can live such a life as 
is“borne witness to by fruits like the 
noble thoughts and glorious aspirations 
of “Aurora Leigh ;” and they will echo 
our hope that many a Christmas yet to 
come may be gladdened, and many a 
New Year made memorable, by new 
songs from one who sings so wisely, so 
womanly, and so well. 
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“ Myriads of flowers, like gay dressed suitors, there — 
Court with sweet breath the pleased and passive air.” 


yg mere is a weird old legend, such as 
the children of the North delight to 
hear, that tells of the revenge some flow- 
ers took on afair maiden. She lies sweet- 
ly slumbering on her couch, and by her 
side stands the vase filled with fragrant 
flowers. And, as night sinks deeper and 
deeper on all that lives upon earth, the 
silence is suddenly broken by a gentle 
rustling and rushing among the flowers. 
Dressed in garments not woven by hu- 
man hands, and crowned with golden 
diadems, strange, unearthly beings flut- 
ter faintly through the chamber. From 
the crimson bosom of the rose there 
rises a lofty lady, her curls unloosened 
and strewn with pearls as if with bright 
dew-drops. From the helmet of the 
blue aconite, a knight steps forth with 
bold brow, his sword shining brightly, 
his crest crimson with bloody plumes. 
A gentle maiden glides softly from the 
lily’s white chalice, veiled with a silky, 

ssamer web ; but the proud tulip sends 
forth a dark blackamoor, and high on his 
green turban glistens a golden crescent. 
The crown imperial opens its gates to a 
stately monarch with sceptre in hand, and 
all the irises around send well-armed 
sword-bearers to guard him. But from the 


sweet-scented leaves of the narcissus 
there starts a bold boy with eager glance, 
and he steps up to the maid and presses 
his hot kisses upon her half-parted lips. 
His friends and companions surround 
them and sing their plaintive song, how 
they rested so warm on their mother’s 
bosom, where the bright sun played 
with their leaves, where‘ gentle breezes 
cooled their heated crowns, and dew and 
blessed rains fed them with heavenly 
food, until the cruel maid came and 
tore them from their beloved home. 
And they sing, and they whisper, and 
dance around her couch, until morning 
dawns and they vanish in the dim twi- 
light. But when the sun’s first rays 
gild the maiden’s soft cheek, they fall 
upon life no more—a faded flower, she 
has joined her withered sisters, and the 
morning breeze has borne with their last 
sweet fragrance her soul also to hea- 
ven. 

Weird is the legend and wild, and 
yet there is truth in it, as in most of 
the stories that live on the lips of the 
people, and follow a race, through long 
ages, from one generation to another. 
For, sweet as the fragrance of flowers 
is all day long, it becomes poison at 
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night, and fatal to life. A single mag- 
nolia-blossom, a single daphne, even, 
placed in a bedroom, is said to suffice to 
cause death in a night. How few of us, 
however, are aware of the strange and 
powerful effect which even the common 
exhalations of plants have upon our 
health and our minds. We hardly ever 
remember that the atmosphere affects 
our physical well-being and our tem- 
per mainly through the agency of 
plants. ‘Travelers notice. it first, of 
course, where the contrasts are most 
surprising. Thus there are parts of 
our globe entirely destitute of all vege- 
table life, like the African deserts, 
those true seas of sand, made still 
more desolate by the wooded shores 
clothed with perpetual verdure that sur- 
round them on all sides. On the coast 
of the Pacific, also, similar regions, de- 
prived of all life, stretch far along the 
lofty chains of the Andes. The impres- 
sion produced by such dead and rigid 
deserts, like that of the wide expanse 
of the melancholy ocean, is so grand 
and severe, that an uneasy sensation will 
soon creep over the most joyous traveler, 
although at first the breathing of a free, 
pure air may appear like a relief from 
heavier duties. Even the air, that has 
long been hanging over the burning 
sands or the silent waves, and is then 
carried off upon the wings of the storm, 
has a wearying, exhausting effect, and 
rests heavily both upon body and mind. 
A still, stagnant atmosphere, such as 
we feel before the coming of a thunder- 
storm, is ever oppressive and painful, 
and this is the permanent condition of 
the air that rests on plantless regions— 
it is not kept in healthy activity by the 
life of the vegetable kingdom beneath 
it. Do we not feel the same difference 
even in common life? During day- 
time, whilst all plants exhale life-giv- 
ing oxygen in blessed abundance, we 
breathe an air of strength and comfort. 
How different is it at night! “The hea- 
ven-born mind, it is true, will struggle 
long and bravely against the influences 
of the material world, but, bound as it 
is to this physical body, it can never 
entirely shake off its fetters. No 
activity at night—brief and spasmodic 
efforts alone excepted—will bear the 
character of that energy and hearty 
good-will, which is supplied to us only 
by the bright light and healthy air of 
the day. It is the struggle of despair, 
or, at best, a blind, stubborn exertion, 
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and even the boldest and bravest can- 
not but feel, when he passes at night 
through a dense underwood, or an an- 
cient le that oppressive and anxious 
feeling, which is the result of the im- 
mense mass of nitrogen exhaled from 
such hosts of living and breathing 
lants. 

The children of Flora, however, are 
not the same at the varying seasons of 
the year, and hence, the atmosphere 
also will, by the force of those ties which 
bind ever “lifeless nature” together 
in sweet friendship, assume a different 
quality, and exert a different influence on 
our mind. Every season has not only 
its own peculiar colors, as represented 
by the changing hues woven in the car- 
pet that covers our earth, by spring, 
summer, and autumn, but it has likewise 
its own and exclusive fragrance. How 
could it be otherwise, when, as we know, 
— are the very lungs of our globe— 

ungs not carefully hidden, as with man, 
within the secret parts of the body, but 
freely laid open, and ever active, withia 
the reach of all our senses. Through 
them this-mighty earth breathes out 
in the daytime her superfluous oxygen; 
through them, at night, the fatal nitro- 
gen, and so also, in every season of the 
year, whatever she has then been pro- 
ducing in her dark bosom. It is true 
we cannot seize it with hands, nor weigh 
it with balances, but it is there, and 
centres only the more thoroughly, be- 
cause so secretly and unconsciously, 
into all our life. Our blood and our 
nerves, now lulled into dull, drows 
slumber, and now raised to their fi 
healthy activity by the varied influ- 
ences of the vegetable world, thus rep- 
resent in each of us the pulsations of 
our great mother earth. Whose heart 
does not swell with high hopes in 
spring ; who has not felt the exciting 
effect of long draughts of rich summer 
air, or the sweet melancholy that is 
wafted to us in every autumn-breeze ? 
With the soft falling snow, all our ex- 
uberance sinks down to the silent earth, 
and the locked-up ground keeps, with 
its own riches, also our more boyant 
feelings for a time in icy fetters. 

In like manner, we shall find, when we 
observe the influence of such apparent 
trifles with a sharper eye and a warmer 
heart, that even the presence of lar 
masses of certain plants may be felt in 
its effect upon the atmosphere. Mea- 
dows and forests exhale very much the 
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same fragrant breath all over the earth, 
and hence will, almost without exception, 
produce, on the whole, the same impres- 
sion on our mind. Far different is it 
with the more active, and much more 
varied effusions that rise from rich grain- 
fields; while they fill our eye to satiety 
with the picture of ample wealth, our 
lungs breathe the nutritious odor of their 
exuberant growth. But even smaller 
distinctions make themselves clearly 
felt. There is ever a strange and mys- 
terious feeling of heaviness weighing 
upen our mind in a forest, whether we 
walk in the dim shade of broad- 
branched fir-trees with balsamic fra- 
grance, or in the lofty arcades of royal 
palms. The cause is, in both cases, 
the same—a thousand plant-lungs are 
breathing heavily under the dense cano- 
py, and the thick vapors, seeking in 
vain an outlet through the branches and 
leaves, pass wearily to and fro in the 
close air. The South and the North 
afford here, of course, still more attract- 
ive and decided distinctions. Tha noble 
forms of Grecian pines and laurels, the 
graceful outlines of the asphodel, cro- 
cus, and lilies that grow at their feet, 


and the sweet fragrance exhaled by all 
alike, had, no doubt, their profound effect 
on the bright, beautiful myths of the 


children of Hellas. In the home of our 
forefathers, on the contrary, dense oak 
forests, frowning forever in dark mys- 
terious shade, with countless hosts of 
poisonous plants hanging in rugged 
ravines, or bred in damp darkness, and 

iving out a close, overwhelming smell, 
ent their coloring in like manner to the 
sombre and often bloodthirsty worship 
of the Druids. What true son of the 
North can ever inhale the fresh odor 
arising when the wind rustles in the 
trembling branches of white-robed 
birches, mixed with the rich aroma of his 
own beloved fir-trees, without feeling 
his heart beat high, and his thoughts fly 
back to the land of his birth ? 

The sweet fragrance of meadows, on 
the contrary, rises, unhindered and un- 
mixed, at once into the bright ether, and, 
aided by the warm rays of the sun, dif- 
fuses itself far and near, in unbounded 
exuberance. Thus, it enters our lungs; 
and as we breathe freely and fully, our 
hearts are relieved. andour thoughts rove 
up to the blue heavens, and far away 
into the wide, wide world. Most strik- 
ingly, however, is this influence felt 
in the odor which our great Father in 
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heaven has given to each individual 
plant. There is not one of them that 
has not a fragrance distinct and differ- 
ent from all others on earth; but we 
notice only the most decided, and 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


But, unseen and unthanked, trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, all send their in- 
cense of thanks and praise up to Him 
who made them, and, when the earth 
had brought them forth at His command, 
said: Itis good! Love itself does not 
seem to preserve more abundant wealth 
at the very time that it dispenses it most 
liberally. Now, it is the beautiful flower 
that exhales sweet odors, as when the 
honeysuckle scatters its fragrance far 
and near, or the snow-white hawthorn 
— all the land; then, again, the 

umblest herbage is found the richest in 
sweet scent, and the lowly ground-ivy, 
like the much-praised sweet-brier, holds 
inexhaustible stores in each leaflet. Now 
and then, even the hidden root is thus 
endowed; in mandrakes ‘they give a 
smell,’’ as Solomon sings, and the spike- 
nard’s perfume was so precious that 
Horace offered Virgil a whole butt of 
wine for a little box of nard; and the 
genuine ointment, with which the sister 
of Lazarus anointed the Saviour, was 
valued at an enormous sum by Judas, 
the Betrayer. Nor ought we to forget 
for a moment, that the odor of plants is 
the very essence of their individuality. 
Stems, leaves, and blossoms, all follow 
great general rules, and present to the 
eye, after all, but their outward appear- 
ance. But their fragrance, the most 
sabtle of all substances in wide nature, 
arises from the innermost heart of the 
plants at the time of their fullest vigor, 
and, therefore, conveys to us, without 
doubt, the best knowledge we ever can 
hope to obtain of their inner life. What- 
ever it distills from the countless and 
unknown elements which it receives 
from earth, air, and water—whatever it 
produces in its secret chambers and there 
transforms from the first crude form in- 
to delicate sap and beautiful crystals— 
all this it exhales, in the end, through its 
crown and chaplet, in the form of fra- 
grance. Longago, quaint old Paracelsus, 
whose works contain many a truth once 
laughed at as idle fancy and now ac- 
knowledged by the wisest of men, pro- 
posed, on this ground, a division of 
plants according to their peculiar odor. 
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On the other hand. it must not be over- 
looked how the very fact that the fra- 
grance of plants is the final result, the 
concentrated effect of all their functions 
and changes in life, makes it so vague 
and indefinable that no language on earth 
owns words enough to convey to our 
mind a clear perception of more than a 
very few odors. The perfume of plants 
belongs to their innermost life, as the 
voice of man comes from his heart. 
Who can describe all the ever-changing 
tones of the human voice? They 
are, nevertheless, the surest signs by 
which we can read the character of their 
owner. As we distinguish, even in 
darkness, a stranger by his voice, so we 
may know every plant, nay, every varie- 
ty of flowers, by its fragrance. 

If we try to bring some order into the 
thousand odors with which we are more 
familiar, we find, at once, that they may 
be divided into two great classes, which 
have, at first sight, but little in common. 
Some plants exhale aromas—odors 
which, by their pleasing impression and 
healthy effect, immediately increase the 
activity of all our functions. Others, 
again, disturb our equanimity and dis- 
tress our feelings by narcotic, or even 
more noisome, smells. The impression 
in both cases is all the stronger, because, 
in most cases, if not in all, our instinct 
is warned by the smell to cherish such 
plants as are beneficial to our health, 
and to avoid those that are hurtful. All 
decided and well-known aromas fore- 
tell in this delicate manner the hid- 
den healing power that is entrusted to 
their owners. What a charming list 
old Shenstone gives of such sweet-smell- 
ing, wholesome herbs, from the lips of 
her who knew them so well, and 


“___well of each could speak 
That in her garden sipp’d the silv’ 
The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Fresh balm and marygold of cheerful hue ; 


And euphrasy may not be left unsung, 

That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around, 
And marj’ram sweet, in shepherd’s posie 

found,” 

and a host of others, from the most 
brilliant down to humble “rue and dit- 
tany.” In even more striking manner 
we see, on the other hand, the foxglove 
with its purple bells betoken by its pe- 
culiar smell its often deadly poison, and 


“on hills of dust the henbane’s faded 


dew : 


green 
And penciled flower of sickly scent, is seen,” 


like poisonous mushrooms, fairly warn- 


upon with dark suspicion. 
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ing the careless child. . But here, 
also, as among men, prejudices are 
easily engendered, and many a plant 
stands ‘‘in bad odor,” which, in spite of 
smell and report, is virtuous and pure. 
The beauty of the white flowers of 
ramps or wild leeks, which abound in 
our moist woods and shady meadows, is 
much dimmed by the strong smell of 
garlic exhaled by their herbage, and the 
plants themselves were long looked down 
Now, how- 
ever, their innocence has been com- 
pletely established with us, whilst, in 
Spain, as well as in the whole Orient, 
garlic and onions have been held in high 
favor, ever since the days when the 
Israelites in the wilderness sighed for 
‘the leeks, the onions, and the garlic,” 
and the Egyptiaus made these strange 
gods, who, as Juvenal says bitterly, 
“ grew in their gardens,” objects of wor- 
ship. JInodorous euphorbias, on the 
= hand, are far from being as harm- 
ess. 

How much the fragrance, of flowers 
especially, affects our opinion of plants, 
may be gathered from the bitter disap- 

ointment with which we turn from 
bright-colored flowers that have no odor. 
The brighter their hues, the more gor- 
geous their beauty, the more we feel 
the absence of higher gifts, and remem- 
ber, at once, similar feelings which we 
experience when we discover a beauti- 
ful woman to be without the nobler en- 
dowments of — tee ~—_ a 
in full glory, the eyé is pleased an 
tified, han tr is Toft for the mind and 
the heart? Thus, whole acres of 
land may be seen in Northern Germany 
thickly planted with gorgeous tulips; 
the Chinese displays in his garden gi- 
gantic peonies and impudent hydran- 
geas; verbenas, with flagrant colors, 
stare at you through all four seasons; 
long braggarts, in the shape of dahlias, 
rise high above humble violets and fra- 
grant roses, and the wild rabble of as- 
ters closes, in autumn, the rear of this 
army of beggars. 

Color and odor — on = con- 
trary, give us a feeling of perfection. 
Wea con Bille satisfied where we find both 
the characteristic beauties of the vege- 
table world in equal proportion, as in the 
rose and the lily, the hyacinth and the 
carnati‘n. No nation on earth, from 
the oldest times down to our day, has, 
therefore, failed to regard the rose with 
a feeling akin to veneration. From the 
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same fragrant breath all over the earth, 
and hence will, almost without exception, 
produce, on the whole, the same impres- 
sion on our mind. Far different is it 
with the more active, and much more 
varied effusions that rise from rich grain- 
fields ; while they fill our eye to satiety 
with the picture of ample wealth, our 
lungs breathe the nutritious odor of their 
exuberant growth. But even smaller 
distinctions make themselves clearly 
felt. There is ever a strange and mys- 
terious feeling of heaviness weighing 
upen our mind in a forest, whether we 
walk in the dim shade of broad- 
branched fir-trees with balsamic fra- 
grance, or in the lofty arcades of royal 
palms. The cause is, in both cases, 
the same—a thousand plant-lungs are 
breathing heavily under the dense cano- 
py, and the thick vapors, seeking in 
vain an outlet through the branches and 
leaves, pass wearily to and fro in the 
close air. The South and the North 
afford here, of course, still more attract- 
ive and decided distinctions. The noble 
forms of Grecian pines and laurels, the 
graceful outlines of the asphodel, cro- 
cus, and lilies that grow at their feet, 
and the sweet fragrance exhaled by all 
alike, had, no doubt, their profound effect 
on the bright, beautiful myths of the 
children of Hellas. In the home of our 
forefathers, on the contrary, dense oak 
forests, frowning forever in dark mys- 
terious shade, with countless hosts of 
poisonous plants hanging in rugged 
ravines, or bred in damp darkness, and 
giving out a close, overwhelming smell, 
ent their coloring in like manner to the 
sombre and often bloodthirsty worship 
of the Druids. What true son of the 
North can ever inhale the fresh odor 
arising when the wind rustles in the 
trembling branches of white-robed 
birches, mixed with the rich aroma of his 
own beloved fir-trees, without feeling 
his heart beat high, and his thoughts fly 
back to the land of his birth? 

The sweet fragrance of meadows, on 
the contrary, rises, unhindered and un- 
mixed, at once into the bright ether, and, 
aided by the warm rays of the sun, dif- 
fuses itself far and near, in unbounded 
exuberance. Thus, it enters our lungs; 
and as we breathe freely and fully, our 
hearts are relieved. andour thoughts rove 
up to the blue heavens, and far away 
into the wide, wide world. Most strik- 
ingly, however, is this influence felt 
in the odor which our great Father in 
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heaven has given to each individual 
plant. There is not one of them that 
has not a fragrance distinct and differ- 
ent from all others on earth; but we 
notice only the most decided, and 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


But, unseen and unthanked, trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, all send their in- 
cense of thanks and praise up to Him 
who made them, and, when the earth 
had brought them forth at His command, 
said: Itis good! Love itself does not 
seem to preserve more abundant wealth 
at the very time that it dispenses it most 
liberally. Now, it is the beautiful flower 
that exhales sweet odors, as when the 
honeysuckle scatters its fragrance far 
and near, or the snow-white hawthorn 
all the land; then, again, the 

umblest herbage is found the richest in 
sweet scent, and the lowly ground-ivy, 
like the much-praised sweet-brier, holds 
inexhaustible stores in each leaflet. Now 
and then, even the hidden root is thus 
endowed; in mandrakes ‘‘they give a 
smell,”? as Solomon sings, and the spike- 
nard’s perfume was so precious that 
Horace offered Virgil a whole butt of 
wine for a little box of nard; and the 
genuine ointment, with which the sister 
of Lazarus anointed the Saviour, was 
valued at an enormous sum by Judas, 
the Betrayer. Nor ought we to forget 
for a moment, that the odor of plants is 
the very essence of their individuality. 
Stems, leaves, and blossoms, all follow 
great general rules, and present to the 
eye, after all, but their outward appear- 
ance. But their fragrance, the most 
sabtle of all substances in wide nature, 
arises from the innermost heart of the 
plants at the time of their fullest vigor, 
and, therefore, conveys to us, without 
doubt, the best knowledge we ever can 
hope to obtain of their inner life. What- 
ever it distills from the countless and 
unknown elements which it receives 
from earth, air, and water—whatever it 
produces in its secret chambers and there 
transforms from the first crude form in- 
to delicate sap and beautiful crystals— 
all this it exhales, in the end, through its 
crown and chaplet, in the form of fra- 
grance. Longago, quaint old Paracelsus, 
whose works contain many a truth once 
laughed at as idle fancy and now ac- 
knowledged by the wisest of men, pro- 
posed, on this ground, a division of 
plants according to their peculiar odor. 
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On the other hand. it must not be over- 
looked how the very fact that the fra- 
grance of plants is the final result, the 
concentrated effect of all their functions 
and changes in life, makes it so vague 
and indefinable that no language on earth 
owns words enough to convey to our 
mind a clear perception of more than a 
very few odors. The perfume of plants 
belongs to their innermost life, as the 
voice of man comes from his heart. 
Who can describe all the ever-changing 
tones of the human voice? They 
are, nevertheless, the surest signs by 
which we can read the character of their 
owner. As we distinguish, even in 
darkness, a stranger by his voice, so we 
may know every plant, nay, every varie- 
ty of flowers, by its fragrance. 

If we try to bring some order into the 
thousand odors with which we are more 
familiar, we find, at once, that they may 
be divided into two great classes, which 
have, at first sight, but little in common. 
Some plants exhale aromas—odors 
which, by their pleasing impression and 
healthy effect, immediately increase the 
activity of all our functions. Others, 
again, disturb our equanimity and dis- 
tress our feelings by narcotic, or even 
more noisome, smells. The impression 
in both cases is all the stronger, because, 
in most cases, if not in all, our instinct 
is warned by the smell to cherish such 
plants as are beneficial to our health, 
and to avoid those that are hurtful. All 
decided and well-known aromas fore- 
tell in this delicate manner the hid- 
den healing power that is entrusted to 
their owners. What a charming list 
old Shenstone gives of such sweet-smell- 
ing, wholesome herbs, from the lips of 
her who knew them so well, and 

“__well of each could speak 
That in her garden sipp'd the sily’ dew : 

The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Fresh balm and marygold of cheerful hue ; 
And euphrasy may not be left unsung, 

That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around, 
And marj’ram sweet, in shepherd’s posie 
found,” 
and a host of others, from the most 
brilliant down to humble “rue and dit- 
tany.” In even more striking manner 
we see, on the other hand, the foxglove 
with its purple bells betoken by its pe- 
culiar smell its often deadly poison, and 


“on hills of dust the henbane's faded 


green 
And penciled flower of sickly scent, is seen,” 


like poisonous mushrooms, fairly warn- 
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ing the careless child. | But here, 
also, as among men, prejudices are 
easily engendered, and many a plant 
stands ‘in bad odor,” which, in spite of 
smell and report, is virtuous and pure. 
The beauty of the white flowers of 
ramps or wild leeks, which abound in 
our moist woods and shady meadows, is 
much dimmed by the strong smell of 
garlic exhaled by their herbage, and the 
plants themselves were long looked down 


upon with dark suspicion. Now, how- 


ever, their innocence has been com- 
pletely established with us, whilst, in 
Spain, as well as in the whole Orient, 
garlic and onions have been held in high 
favor, ever since the days when the 
Israelites in the wilderness sighed for 
‘the leeks, the onions, and the garlic,” 
and the Egyptians made these s 

gods, who, as Juvenal says bitterly, 
‘+ crew in their gardens,’’ objects of wor- 
ship. Inodorous euphorbias, on the 
other hand, are far from being as harm- 
less. 

How much the fragrance, of flowers 
especially, affects our opinion of plants, 
may be gathered from the bitter disap- 

ointment with which we turn from 

right-colored flowers that have no odor. 
The brighter their hues, the more gor- 
geous their beauty, the more we feel 
the absence of higher gifts, and remem- 
ber, at once, similar feelings which we 
experience when we discover a beauti- 
ful woman to be without the nobler en- 
dowments of mind. The form is there 
in full glory, the eye is pleased and gra- 
tified, but what is left for the mind and 
the heart? Thus, whole acres of 
land may be seen in Northern Germany 
thickly planted with gorgeous tulips; 
the Chinese displays in his garden gi- 
gantic peonies and impudent hydran- 
geas; verbenas, with flagrant colors, 
stare at you through all four seasons; 
long braggarts, in the shape of dahlias, 
rise high above humble violets and fra- 
grant roses, and the wild rabble of as- 
ters closes, in autumn, the rear of this 
army of beggars. 

Color and odor — on bv con- 
trary, give us a feeling of perfection. 
Wea Ire fully satisfied where we find both 
the characteristic beauties of the vege- 
table world in equal proportion, as in the 
rose and the lily, the hyacinth and the 
carnation. No nation on earth, from 
the oldest times down to our day, has, 
therefore, failed to regard the rose with 
a feeling akin to veneration. From the 
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gardens of the Phrygian king, Midas, of 
which Herodotus speaks, to the far- 
famed rose-fields of Persia, in the East, 
and the little flower-pot of the squatter’s 
daughter, in the far West, the rose 
ever appears as the first among flowers— 
the very queen of the great kingdom of 
Flora. He, who spreads the earth with 
fragrant flowers, did not disdain to call 
Himself ‘‘ the Rose of Sharon, and the 
Lily of the Valley,” and all other de- 
scriptions fade before the simple words 
—* the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” The lily, also, combining 
the two most precious gifts of a color so 
fair, that * Sclemen in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these,” and of a 
smell most sweet and fragrant, is re- 
vered as almost sacred in the Orient. 
In Solomon’s temple ‘the top of the 
pillars was lily-work,” and the molten 
sea, also, that held water, had *“ the 
brim wrought like the brim of a cup 
with flowers of lilies.’ As the West 
now has the hyacinth and the carnation, 
so the East can boast alone of the cam- 

hor, another flower that pleases alike 

y beauty and odor. The gentle mix- 
ture of white and green in its blossoms, 
which hang in rich clusters, contrasts 
with the red hue of the branches, and 
pleases the sight, whilst the sweet fra- 
grance, which they spread far and near, 
makes them the favorite bouquet of 
Eastern women. Hence the prophet’s 
praise—'t My beloved is unto me asa 
cluster of camphor.” 

But even humbler plants are often 
richly endowed with both gifts, as the 
tiny heath-flower, whose powdery bells, 
shining in purple bloom, “fling forth 
from their scented cups a sweet per- 
fume,” and still invite the eye by their 
beauty. Especially in Alpine regions, 
we find, amid the most rugged scenes, 
flowers that rejoice the eye by their 

ure, dazzling colors, and fill the 

eart with strange but pleasing sensa- 
tions, as the breeze wafts to us their 
balsamic fragrance. From the brilliant 
auricules down to the humble violet- 
scented moss, a surprising variety of 
aromatic odors greets the wanderer, 
amid the snow and ice of the Alps. 

Where beauty of form is wanting, and 
yet pleasing odors prevail, there the 
effect is, perhaps, even greater, because 
of the painful regret with which we 
miss the desired perfection of form. 
Now, it appears to us as if nature had 
sadly neglected a step-child, as when 
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the gentle mignonnette exhales sweet, 
soothing fragrance from humble, un- 
sightly flowers. Then, again, we feel 
disposed to admire the noble humility 
with which the night-violet gives out 
its sweet odor in unceasing abundance, 
though no eye sees its modest blossom, 
no man enjoys its dreamy perfume. But 
the blind minstrel does not appeal to 
our heart with more touching effect, 
than the sweet fragrance of such sad- 
colored flowers. A tear of sympathy 
hallows our pleasure as we listen to his 
plaintive song; a dim but grateful sym- 
pathy makes us love dearly the fragrant 
flower that owes all our affection to its 
delicate odor alone. Nature often seems 
to play with her children alike in differ- 
ent kingdoms : the hesperis is the most 
balmy of flowers, the nightingale of 
Europe the sweetest of warblers. The 
latter sings, the former smells, but at 
night, and both are entirely without 
beauty. What a sweet and moving 
picture the Bible draws of the com- 
Ing of spring from such quiet and 
most humble flowers! ‘ The fig-tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the 
vines, with the tender grape, give a good 
smell. Arise, my love—my fair one— 
and come away!” And high over the 
tender bud and the hardly-visible blos- 
soms, which yet filled the air with 
wondrous sweetness, there sang birds, 
and the voice of the turtle was heard in 
the land. There is no tumultuous joy 
here, no gorgeous display, but a sweet, 
ineffably sweet, sensation, filling the 
heart, and warming the affections. 

Few but déarer to us than all oth- 
ers, are the plants that give out their 
odor at night only. Their fragrance, it 
has been well said, is like the deep feel- 
ings of a man’s heart. Alone and un- 
observed, the latter pours out its secret 
emotions to the starry sky or the dark 
clouds, as those flowers, also, in maid- 
enly shame, seem to wait for the veil 
of night ere they give way to their feel- 
ings, and exhale them in sweet aromas. 
Not without reason, therefore, was it 
proposed by tkat most charming of all 
naturalists, St. Pierre, to abolish Greek 
and Arabic names, and to classify the 
gay children of Flora as gay, serious, 
and melancholy plants. For it is cer- 
tain that some plants cheer us, and 
others sadden us, we know not how; 
but no one can doubt that our moral af- 
fections are strongly influenced by such 
impressions. Nor was it, surely, without 
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a special design of the Most High, that 
all sweet-scented flowers grow at the 
feet of man, or, at least, within easy 
reach of his hand. The violet and the 
rose, the gillyflower and the heliotrope, 
the lily and lilac are all on a level with 
him, and even the noble magnolia of 
our land is rarely beyond his control. 
Where beautiful flowers grow on lofty 
trees, as on the royal palin, or our own 
tulip-tree, they are fair to the eye, but 
have no fragrance. 

The aroma yielded by plants, when 
crushed, has suggested many touch- 
ing passages to our poets. Who 
remembers not, when thus reminded, 
some beloved one that in health breathed, 
like the wild-rose, its faint, delicious 
life, and, as the end drew near, with 
richer fragrance, sank, like the violet, 
to the ground, and, dying by a mossy. 
stone, half hidden from the eye, con- 
tinued to breathe rich odors to all who 
loved her? Of such violets, Kirk White 
sang: 

“Yet, though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise, 

And teach the maid 


That goodness time's rude hand defies— 
That virtue lives when beauty dies.” 


The most touching of all, however, is, 
probably, Moore’s reference to that 
source from whence alone cometh com- 
fort in sorrow : 


“Thou canst heal the broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathe sweetness out of woe.” 

Many among them, it is true, require 
neither pain nor violence to give out 
their odor; they are rather like firm 
and reserved men, who choose not to 
give a reply. except to a clear and posi- 
tive question. For it is from such 
plants that we obtain the most decided 
odors, as they themselves belong, of all 
others, to the best-formed and most 
perfect children of Flora. Nor need 
we, thanks to the ‘ good present times,” 
resort any longer to the sad custom of 
our fathers, when 


“With rose and swete flowres 
Was strawed halles and bouris,”’ 


and when meadow-sweet, especially, 
was highly esteemed for the purpose, 
because, as a quaint old writer, Ge- 
rarde, says, ‘‘its leaves and flowres 
farre excell all other strowing herbes 
for to decke up houses, to straw in 
chambers, halles, and banqueting- 
houses; for the smelle thereof maketh 
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the heart merrie and delighteth the 
senses.” 

Often, it is true, the reply is far from 
pleasant, especially when, with youth- 
ful thoughtlessness, we attack an un- 
known enemy. We may well be con- 
tent if, as in the case of a cestrum, we 
are treated only to a smell of roast pig, 
or if the odor of rancid fat makes us 
turn angrily away from a surly round- 
head among the cactus. Far worse are 
other plants—the very clowns of the 
vegetable world—who reply to our greet- 
ing with fcetid odor, or even more 
noisome stenches ; and what makes the 
impression more painful still is, that 
they have a perfect right to repel the 
intruder, and to express their ver 
natural wish not to be pinched and ill- 
treated by unknown persons. The 
goose-foot repays the ssor at 
once with rs Conichelait odor of 
spoiled salt-fish, and thus has become a 
veritable touch-me-not. But even the 
instinct of animals is proved not to be 
infallible by some such plants, as is the 
case with some stapelias—called car- 
rion flowers, because of their putrid and 
disagreeable odor—which actually cheat 
poor flies into the belief that they are 
putrid animal matter, and induce them, 
under such false pretenses, to lay their 
eggs in their flesh-colored blossoms. 
Whole races of plants, indeed, like the 
families that bear the name of the great 
botanist, Raffles, and various orchides, 
diffuse an odor as bad and disgusting as 
men who boast of their wickedness, 
and, openly professing their creed, in- 
fect thus whole classes of society. Now 
and then, they present even curious 
anelogies, as the orchis, which assumes 
the shape of amore familiar than agree- 
able bug, and, with undesired consisten- 
cy, resembles it also in odor. 

But a world of sweet odors is 
ever rising around us, whether we 
walk through the open land of our 
South, perfumed with the magnolia’s 
rich fragrance, or breathe the sweet air 
of ‘violet-scented” Athens. Gentler 
feelings awake in our heart, pleasant 
memories crowd all the chambers of 
our mind, and fancy even awakes to in- 
dulge in a thousand reveries, when we 
think of 

‘a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 

uite over ied with lusci woodbine, 
ith sweet musk-roses and with eglantine— 


Where sleeps Titania, some time o' night, 
Lull’din these flowers with dances and delight.” 
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PETER FLINT’S STORY. 


[Tt happened to me once, to spend part 
of a New-England winter in a solitary 
farm-house, in the valley of the Penob- 
scot. Years have not obliterated my 
recollections of those white and silent 
reaches of drifted snow, broken only by 
straggling outposts of the black pine 
forest which bounded our horizon—the 
short and lonely days—the long evenings 
in the farm-kitchen, where a huge wood 
fire, with plenty of pine-knots, cider, 
and tobacco, robbed night and winter of 
their terrors. My host, John Frost, 
was nota bad specimen of Yankee thrift 
and intelligence—hard, shrewd, slow of 
speech, and quick of observation; his 
spouse was a bit of a vixen, but notable, 
and lively withal. They had boys and 
irls of all ages and sizes—all active, 
ndy, self-reliant imps, and abundantly 
endowed with the proverbial curiosity 
of the country, sharpened by the habit- 
ual privation to which it was subjected ; 
fora stranger was a “sight” in that 
region, and little of the world came to 
their knowledge beyond the border news 


which occasional visitors brought with 
them from the lakes, and fastnesses of 


the forest. Theso visitors were more 
welcome to me than any more civilized 
arrivals could possibly be—now and 
then we had akitchenful of red-shirted 
fellows, ragged and unshorn as imagi- 
nation could picture. On their ,way 
from one lumbering station to another, 
they were wont to stop at ‘‘ Frost’s’’ for 
rest and refreshment, both of which 
were most hospitably and bountifully 
accorded them. Among these were not 
afew whose native wit and force of char- 
acter furnished me with a new field for 
thought. 

‘There was one old lumberman in par- 
ticular, who came to us with a lame 
knee; he had met with an accident in 
the woods, and was laid up with us for 
a week or so, on his way down the river 
to Bangor. Peter Flint and I became 

at cronies. He was rough as a pine- 

ot, and keen as his own axe, but what 
especially took me was, the underlying 
vein of rude romance which discovered 
itself in the turn of his thoughts ; a qua- 
lity by no means so rare among this 
class of men as may be supposed. In 
fact, I have had my suspicions that the 
sentiment in which American character 
is remarked to be so deficient, will be 


found to have taken refuge chiefly 
among the wild and scattered population 
of our border regions. 

Peter was full of anecdote, and ready, 
upon a bint, to speak ; a cold night and 
a ago, wind seldom fail to bring to 
my mind the tales and descriptions of 
forest life wherewith he beguiled the 
long December evenings. I seem to see 
him now, with his iron-gray head, lank 
but sinewy frame, and eyes which con- 
tinually surprised you, from their con- 
trast with the weather-beaten, deeply- 
dented brow which overhung them—so 
clear, and soft, and changeful were they. 

One night, I remember, our talk turn- 
ed upon ghosts and apparitions. There 
were only Peter and myself, besides the 
family, and the discourse, as such dis- 
course usually does, embraced a variety 
of illustrative episodes. Mrs. Frost was 
a disbeliever—more than that, a scoffer 
at everything connected with the belief ; 
the farmer smoked, and said little, but 
laconically observed that ‘there wus a 
good many things as he didn’t purtend 
to account for—they mout be, and they 
mout not.” The young fry, of course, 
sat erectus auribus, while I, who lean in 
temperament, if not in opinion, to the 
superstitious side of the question, incur- 
red the utmost contempt of my hostess, 
whose respect for the ‘larnin” which 
she was pleased to attribute to me, was 
not a little diminished by the avowal of 
my credulity. 

“Wal,” said Peter Flint, who had 
not spoken for some time, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth, and rubbing his 
leg in the warmth of the huge red blaze 
which went roaring and crackling up 
the kitchen chimney, ‘I’ve heerd tell 
of ghosts and sperrits, and them critters, 
but I never set eyes on nary one on ’em 
myself. *Tain’t often you meet with a 
man as kin say he has—most generally 
it has been through two or three mouths 
afore it gits to ye. So I can’t say but 
I hain’t never felt to larf and carry on 
agin ’em, as some will, ’cause my expe- 
rience has been of sich a natur as to 
certify me that there’s more in ’em than 
folks are willin’ to allow, anyhow.” 

** What’s your experience, Peter?” 

“No great, as I told ye, but it’s 
suthin’ of a story, too. I never had 
no lot nor part in sich a thing but once, 
and I hope nevor to, agin; ’twarn’t a 
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ghost, ’xactly, nuther—but I'll tell ye 
all about it ; *twon’t take long.” 

‘* Do, Peter—let’s have it.” 

‘“Let’s have it,”’ echoed the farmer, 
with a nod of approval ; 

‘Wal, you see I’ve lumbered seven- 
teen years, come this fall, all ’long the 
Ponchesst: so it’s reasonable I should 
know the ways of the woods like a book, 
and when the men are making up a gang 
to go in, they most allers calkylate on 
me to goahead fur’em. I ginerally had 
my pick amongst ’em ; I want to go into 
the woods with a good stiddy set-—none 
of yer high spreein’, drinkin’, and gam- 
blin’ sort; there’s allers mischief to be 
*xpected from sich. But come to take 
areal good gang on ’em—youngsters, 
smart and spry, and good at e’en a’most 
anything, work or fun—now it’s jolly, 
I tell ye! They'll make the woods 
holler, afore spring. 

‘** Wal, it’s four year, last fall, sence 
I agreed to go up river with a company 
of Jim Stilson’s gittin’ up. Yeou know 
Jim Stilson, Mr. Frost? Jim, he come 
down tew Bangor, where I was waitin’ 
fur the gang; it wus putty well along 
in Octeber, and he brought a feller with 
him that tuk my eye, the minit I laid 
iton him. He wns a pictur to look at, 
that critter wus—a real tall, slim, well- 
set fellow, light in the heels, and heavy 
in the arm; his eyes wus jest as bright 
as a hawk’s, and he had the curlin’est 
head yeou ever did seo. Wal, Jim said 
he wanted to jine company with us— 
he’d wintered twice in the woods, wus 
sober, and smart tew work, and that wus 
easy enuff to see, and I liked his looks 
—he had a rea! out-and-out, free-spoken 
way with him. So I gin my consent, 
and he come down to the boardin’ house 
the very next mornin’, with his traps. 
Jim called him Rob Kendal—I knowed 
his mother—she wus a Barnes. Wal, 
in a couple of days or so, we started up 
the river; the more I see of Rob the 
better I liked him ; he wus clear grit, and 
as full of frisk as a colt. tew. When we 
got well into camp, and the teams come 
in, and the men were all under weigh, I 
tell yur there warn’t nobody equal to 
Rob with the gang, take ’em all togeth- 
er, but Rob and I, we tuk tew each other 
amazin’. Rob he told me most all about 
himself and his affairs—he warn’t none 
o’ your close-mouthed sort—come to 
find out he was calkylatin’ to get mar- 
ried in the spring, and the gal was a real 
purty one, tew—-I knowed, cause I see 
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her once down to Aroostook, and she 
was one o’ them critters you ste once, 
and yeou don’t forgit ’°em—a reg'lar 
bewty. and ahandsome-behaved gal, tew, 
Mary White wus. Her father wus a 
forehanded farmer, and she the only 
child; so I thought ’twas a good spec 
fur Rob, an’ when I come to find out he 
*xpected tew have her, I didn’t wonder 
so much he sprung so tew work, and 
never seemed to feel it, nuther. Rob 
said she warn’t very rugged, and he 
reckoned she couldn’t stand a hard life, 
nohow, and he’d got all laid out fur 
makin’ everything snug and handy fur 
her, against they went tew housekeepin’. 
He did set an awful sight by that gal. 
And I wish tew goodness you'd a seen 
hin putin. He'd take down his tree 
afore a common man could ’ha got his 
axe well into the bark. and then, nights, 
after work wus done, and all snug up in 
camp, he'd carry on like all possessed 
—dance and sing, and tell stories, jest 
as limber and lively as if he’d never 
hefted a timber. I never see sich life 
in a feller in all my born days. Some- 
times it made me feel kind o’ sober like 
—thinks I, such sperrits can’t hold out 
in this world: Them that laughs in the 
mornin’ cries afore night,’ as my mother 
used to say. The men, they sot their 
lives by Rob; he wus fun fur ’em day 
in and day out, and it seemed like noth- 
in’ short o’ breakin’ his neck could put 
a stop tew his fandangoes. 

‘* Wal, along "bout the middle o’ De- 
cember, there come up a real old fash- 
ioned, driftin’ snow-storm. It snowed 
a couple of days, stiddy, and the se- 
cond day, about dark, there riz a wind 
from the norwest, and I tell ye, ’twas 
an awful blow. By eight o’clock, ’twas 
nuff to take ye off yer feet, and the 
snow driftin’ like mad. We got the 
teams in in good season, and made u 
a roarin’ great fire, of the biggest ki: 
o’ logs, and we laid out for comfort that 
night, yeou’d better b’leve. As fur 
Rob, he was wilder’n ever, and what 
with his carryin’s on, and two or three 
more jist like him, the fun flew, I tell ye! 

“Wal, we all sot up round the fire in 
a knot, and told stories, and had a fry, 
bar’s meat or suthin’, and there Jim 
Stilson he sot out. tew tell a scrape he 
had with a couple o’ gray wolves up in 
Canady. We kep purty still, listenin’ 
when all at once, Jim stopped short 
off, and kinder sot, as though he'd 
heerd su’thin’. 
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“**Go ahead,’ says Rob— Rob he 
was fixifi’ a helve tew his axe. ‘ What 
d’ye hear, Jim?’ says I. 

*« Jest yeou keep still, and hark, will 
1’ says ae Sure’s Jim’s a livin’ man, 

e hadn't more’n spoke them words, 
when the wind, that was tearin’ like a 
mad critter, a minit afore, dropped 
right down to a hush, and then we 
heerd it--heerd it all on us, every one 
of us jest as plain as you hear me 
speak, and no mistake about it,” con- 
tinued Peter with.great solemnity. 

‘* Heard what, Peter? 

** Why, the sound of a voice—a wo- 
man’s voice, singin’—it seemed kinder 
way off down in the woods, and unsar- 
tin’ like, when it fust reached us, but 
afore one of us spoke, it come up clearer, 
and the wind seemed tew take it along 
—'twas awful, now you'd better b’leve, 
if ’twas nothin’ but singin’. "Twarn’t 
like nothin’ that ever I heerd, neither— 
it was sweet and dredful mournful, and 
while we sot, all of a tremble, every 
man of us, that ’ere voice come right 
up tew the door, and then away off agin’ 
down the wind, dyin’ out, till you 
couldn’t tell if you heerd it or not, and 
then how it sot to blow! worse’n ever! 


I said we wus all of a tremble; I tell ye, 
there wus fellers there as you couldn’t 
start with nothin’ airthly, and they wus 
as white as your shirt, that ’ere minit, 
and there we = sot, and looked at 


each other, and not a word out of any- 
body’s head, till Jim Stilson — up, 
and says he, ‘ Wal, I hope to the Lord 
that ’ere’s fur good and not fur evil.’ 

«The Lord knows, I don’t,’ says I. 

‘*« * What on airth do ye call it 7’ says 
Dave Hughes, and then they all begun 
to speak to once, and some said one 
thing, and some said another, and two 
or three fellers they stuck out ’twarn’t 
nothin’ o’ no account no how, and so 
they jawed. 

“ Bime-by, thinks I, Rob hasn’t open- 
ed his head, and I looked acrost the fire 
at him. Wal, jest as sure as I set here, 
my fust thought wus of a dead man— 
his face wus so white, and sot like, and 
his mouth had that hard look ; but I see 
he kep tew work on his axe, and I 
thought he’d got an awful scare, so I 
says, ‘Rob, I never heerd the beat o’ 
that, did yeou ?’ 

“*No,’ ry he, and never another 
word; but I see it had gone right 
through him. 

“ Wal, men are queer critters. Afore 
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bedtime, we’d got quite limbered out 

agin, though there warn’t much said 

about anything, and Rob, he never 

spoke at all; come ten o’clock, we was 

all camped down snug and quiet—the 

wind had gone down, and when I turn- 

ed in, I see a star winkin’ through the 
pine, so I knowed ’twould be fair in the 

mornin’. I guess the sun never looked 

better to any of us than it did next day. 

Howsomever, I was asleep as soon as 
any of ’em, but I guess ’twus about 
midnight, I roused up, and shifted to 

t’other side—that brought me facin’ the 

fire ; there warn’t no blaze, but a great 

bed of red coals, and what should I see 

but Rob Kendal sittin afore it, back 

to me, holdin his face in his hands, and* 
shakin’ like an ager-fit. I watched him 

a minit, and then I mustered up, and 
got along side of him—* Rob,’ says I, 

‘what ails ye?’ Wal, for all the 

world, there he jest broke right down, 

and tuk on cryin’ like a child fur about 
five minits—it shet my mouth right up ; 

I couldn’t say nothin’ to the feller. 

Bime-by he calmed down a leetle, and 
says I, ‘Rob, come, don’t keep yer 
trouble to yerself; I don’t know what 
ails ye if yeou do.’ 

‘** Peter,’ says he, lookin’ right at 
me, wild as a sperrit, ‘she’s dead— 
she’s gone !’ 

“* Who?’ says I. 

“Mary,’ says he. ‘ Don’t speak—I 
know it—I feel it. That was her voice, 
as sure as I’m a livin’ man—there is no 
such other!’ 

“«*Oh, Rob,’ says I, ‘ that’s all your 
notion, now, ’cause your head nat’rally 
runs that way, and Mary’s a singer. 
That didn’t sound like nothin’ airthly, 
that ever I heerd.’ 

‘**No more did hers,’ says he, ‘ I’ve 
heerd her voice when it had jest that 
awful sweet sound in it, and it allers 
sent a shiver through me to hear it. 
It’s all over, Peter,—and off he went 
agin, groaning and takin on like a tree 
that’s hit in the heart, and comes down 
hard. Wal, I set to, and I talked, and 
hauled up all the comfortin’ considera- 
tions I could, and I got him quieted 
away, but I see he held on to his notion, 
and if you'll b’lieve it, the more I said 
agin’ it, the more I got the conviction 
he wus right. But any way, I got him 
off to bed, and he dropped asleep, fur 
he wus clean beat out. Trouble does 
take hold of sich light-hearted critters 
awful strong, and besides, I tell ye, 
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there was suthin’ unairthly in that busi- 
ness. 

** Next mornin’ sure ‘nuff we had sun, 
and fust-rate weather, and the men tuk 
hold smart to break out the road, but 
there wus a sight of talk, off and on, 
about that ere voice in the woods. 
There wus diffrent opinions, as I said 
afore—fur my part, I never ’xpect tew 
sce my way clear through that in this 
world, and I’m willin’ to wait till all is 
made plain that’s now dark. 

‘IT s’pose all the men must ha’ 
noticed how queer Rob was, an’ what a 
change had come over him; fur I never 
did see a feller so altered in all my born 
days. There warn’t a bit of color in 
his face, and he had a real down, dog- 
ged sort o’ look—that ere look a man 
gits on sometimes when he holds 
trouble, and don’t want to talk on it; 
and I know Rob didn’t. But, as I was 
sayin’, though they had it over ’mongst 
themselves, there warn’t one of ’em that 
said a word to him. I guess they wus 
afraid to rile him. ft wus queer, 
though, warn’t it? they all stood off 
so from a feller that allers had a good 
word and a joke fur everybody. But 
they see he wus done with that. 

“* Wal, Rob, he worked like all pos- 
sessed fur three or four weeks—he 
didn’t say much to me, but he stuck to 
it Mary wus dead; howsomever, I see 
he had jest unsartainty enuff to kee 
him as restless as a starved critter, an 
one night he says to me—we wus out 
looking arter the cattle—says he, ‘ Pe- 
ter, it’s no use; I can’t stand it no 
longer. I’m goin’ over to Aroostook 
to settle my mind.’ 

‘«¢Wal,” says I, ‘I dunno but it’s 
best.’ 

‘¢ And so the very next mornin’ he 
started. Somehow the camp wus dull 
enuff that spring arter he was gone. I 
never wanted t- see the eend of any- 
thing so in my life, and when it come 
thaw, I quit. I didn’t mean to river- 
drive that year. 

“I got tew Bangor, and straightened 
my traps a little—a feller’s things do 
get tarnally mussed up there in the 
woods, and then, for my life, I 
couldn’t help steerin’ over to Aroostook ; 
I wanted to know what become of Reb 
Kendal. I knowed pretty well where 
Mary's father, old Jabez White, lived. 
There wus a small settlement round 
there, and I calkylated Rob must be 
hangin’ on in the neighborhood, or, any 
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way, I should strike his trait some- 
how. 

«I remember very well, ’twas a real 
soft, shiny kind of a spring day, whea 
I come down into the neighborhood of 
White’s farm. The road wus hilly and 
lonesome, and run into the woods and 
bushes, most of the way. Everything 
looked green and stirrin’, though the 
trees hadn’t leaved out. Wal, I kept 
along, and, bime-by, the road tuk a turn, 
and there right afore me, I see White’s 
red house, and the barns risin’ up, big 
and handsome, behind it. That’s a 
good sign, to my thinkin’, when a man’s 

arn takes the shine off of his house. 
Now, yeou see, come to git close on to 
the house, I begun to feel kinder skit- 
tish about walkin’ right in, ’cause, 
thinks I, ef anything has happened, 
*tain’t likely White’s folks ’Il want to 
go over it to me, so I stopped, and tuk 
a view of the premises. ile I wus a 
lookin’, a man come round the corner 0’ 
the barn, with a pitch-fork in his hand, 
and sure ’nuff, when he got nigh to, I 
see it was Rob Kendal. I didn’t know 
him at fust; for he warn’t the same man 
to look at he used to be, and as soon as 
he sot his eye on me, I see there warn’t 
no sense asking questions. He seemed 
kinder glad to see me, fur old acquaint- 
ance’ sake, and shook hands hearty, and 
wanted me to go in and let the folks git 
me some dinner, but I told him no, I 
was in a hurry, and jest stopped to say 
how d'ye do. So we talked a spell 
about one thing an’ another. [ 88 
we both thought more of what we didn’t 
like to speak on. Yeou see, I couldn’t 
make up my mind to ask him square 
out, and, bime-by, says I: ‘ Wal, Rob, I 
must be movin’; good-by to ye.’ 
Then while he was shakin’ hands he 
we up all on a suddent, and says he, 
‘Peter, I dunno as I need to tell yo 


ary’s dead, and ‘twas last February, 
that ’ere night.’ 

*** Wal,’ says I, ‘I’m sorry for ye 

e 


Rob, but I s’pose it’s all right.’ 
shook his head, an’ I see his counte- 
nance kinder changed, and I didn’t say 
no more. It’s sore handlin’— 8 
trouble is. So I come off, and I hain’t 
seen him sence. I've heered he stuck 
by the Whites, tho’, an’ they wus a doin’ 
by him as they would their own son. 

‘* Now, all that ’ere’s as true as gospel, 
and “2 as was there kin testify 
bs - hat do yeou say to that, Mrs, 

rost 7” 
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Mrs. Frost said she “ warn’t there, but 
she should ha’ mistrusted her ears, ef 
she had been. It might ha’ been the 
wind, or a wild critter—maybe a 
loosevee (loup sevier) ; they do cry awful 
sometimes, yeou know.” 

“ Singin’ ain’t cryin’,” responded 
Peter, shortly ; ‘and I hain’t Bollered 
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the woods seventeen year, not to know 
a loosevee when I heer him, or the 
wind’s screamin’, nuther, for that mat- 
ter,” and with that he returned to his 
pipe. 

The argument remained in statu quo. 
But the story I have treasured among 
my curiosities of literature. 





THE JOLLY HERMITAGE. 


1. 
wa a good old man St. Anthony 


was? He used to sit in his cave 
and read his holy books all day long, 
in spite of the allurements or annoy- 
ances of the devil—see Teniers’ picture 
of the saint’s temptations. There he 
sat with his Bible and prayer-book, 
never looking up at the loveliest woman, 
or turning to hush the noisiest imp ; and 
I suppose that he rather enjoyed this 
fighting and conquering the legions, fair 
or foul, which Satan sent to attack him. 
But, as I am, perhaps uncharitably, dis- 
posed to think, Anthony must some- 
times have found it a very disagreeable 
kind of life. He may not have minded 


the pretty girls or the skinny hags; he 
may even have become accustomed to 
the racket of that little trumpet-nosed 
fiend who kopt playing all sorts of dia- 
bolical aes on his musical 


—— hat I wonder how he enjoyed 
imself in eold rainy weather !—when 
the damp wood refused to burn and only 
sent out clouds of smoke to sting the 
saint’s eyelids; when his bread grew 
mouldy ; when his bed-room walls were 
clammy with moisture, and the rheu- 
matics crept about among his old bones ! 
Poor old Saint Anthony! 

I confess that I am, myself, occasion- 
ally rather hermitically inclined; but 
I never become quite misanthropic 
ome to fancy a cave—an 00zy, trickly, 
puddlesome cave ! 

The hut-plan, too, has its objections ; 
the roof might be leaky and the chimney 
smoky. Perhaps a snug little back room 
might be fitted up, with a small cooking- 
range, a comfortable lounge, a well- 
chosen library ; and, in the closet, a 
variety of meats and fruits put up in 
self-sealing, air-tight cans, and a big 
drum of Turkish tobacco. In this case 
the front room might be left in a dilapi- 
dated condition to do the hermit in, 
whenever J heard anybody coming. 


But, somehow, I can never quite suit 
myself with any of the ordinary notions 
of hermit-life. The fact is, that I once 
played the anchorite for a time in such 
a jovial way, that I suppose my taste 
must be spoiled for any of your common 
kinds of hermitages. Let me enjoy the 
pleasure of narrating my experiences at 
the Jolly Hermitage. 

But first a bit of history. 

Eight hundred years ago, and more, 
—say nine hundred—a young Floren- 
tine, Giovanni Gualberto, was miracu- 
lously converted from revelry to sanc- 
tity, and, to clinch the nail of conver- 
sion, he resolved to use the hammer of 
seclusion. Through fear, perhaps, of 
Florentine temptations, he decided to 
become a hermit, and, of course, started 
for the nearest mountains, which hap- 
pened to be the Apennines. There was 
a pleasant place, about twenty miles 
from Florence, called then, Acqua bella 
(Fair-water), where a mountain cascade 
made music in the dark glen of a fir 
forest. Thitherward he and a faithful 
companion directed their course, one 
fine morning, but as they passed out 
through the Porta alla Croce, and took 
the Arezzo road, along the Arno, to- 
wards the distant mountains, they may 
have sighed at the thought of the plea- 
sures they were leaving behind them ; 
they may have had doubts about cave- 
life or hut-life. Far be it from me to 
blame them if they walked slowly along, 
with so little to attract them ahead, and 
so much tugging at their heels. But as- 
ceticism was the fashion of the day, and 
they knew that they were making them- 
selves famous, and so may have kept 
their spirits up by fancying the remarks 
that would be made on their piety and 
spunk that evening at the café. They 
trudged on, never once looking back at 
the dome and bell-tower, and reached 
the mountains at nightfall. 

How they spent that first night, how 
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they built their hut, and how they man- 
aged generally for the first few years, 
you may learn by overhauling “The 
Life of Saint John Gualberto,”’ in seve- 
ral volumes. They made a saint. of 
him some time ago, and we must sup- 
pose that he deserved it, although there 
are queer stories extant about a certain 
Countess Matilda, who was either so 
pious and thought so much of hermits 
generally, or was so much interested in 
this particular hermit, that she made 
him large grants of lands and villas, 
thereabouts. Then there was another 
lady, by the name of Ita, the abbess of 
a convent not far from where John lived, 
who, to encourage him and the few 
friends who, by this time, had come to 
share his hermitage, gave him the site 
for a monastery, and lands around it. 
These are suspicious circumstances, 
and, indeed, scandalous tales are told 
of Ita and her nuns. But we ought to 
discredit everything said against John’s 
fair fame; for he was canonized, and 
was, therefore, probably a very good 
man—as goodness went in those days. 
At all events, he built a monastery, by 
the assistance of the above-mentioned 
ladies, and many Florentines and 
others joined him, at what they called 
“The Sanctuary of Vallombrosa;’’ and 
whether the monks serenaded the nuns 
too often, or whether the nuns encour- 
aged their attentions, we cannot now 
determine, for the blue distance of cen- 
turies makes those mountain-scenes 
uite indistinct to us. We only know 
that, for some reason, the pope sent 
word to Ita to move away, with her 
nuns, to some less dangerous locality ; 
and that the monastery flourished, be- 
came large and rich and famous. After 
John died and was made a saint of, 
many pious young men, attracted by 
the odor of his sanctity, and, perhaps, 
by the good wine and other creature 
comforts for which the place early be- 
came celebrated, came and joined “ La 
Congregazione di Vallombrosa ;” and at 
the present day it is a wealthy, and, as 
I can testify, a very ‘jolly hermitage.” 
I had lived in Florence six months. 
or longer, and had made many pleasant 
excursions to places out of town—to 
Fiesole and Prato ; often to San Miniato 
and Galileo’s tower, hard by; to Pisa 
and Pistoia, and Sienna, by the rail- 
ways, to spend a few days; to Carrara 
once with two sculptors, who went to 
select marble—do you remember that 
VOL. Ix.—4 
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trip, Edouardo 7—and to other places 
more or less remote. I was very 0’ 
accompanied by Minuti, my friend and 
Italian master, to whose excellences 
in either character I am glad to bear 
record. He had the godd sense to 
pa Deg my abjuration of Ollendorff, 
an Bao a. to evi penn to 
teaching me the langu “la prat- 
tica.” Together we pete ‘oe Ps ex- 
cursions, went to the opera or the 
cascine, and it was a compact between 
us, that in our conversation no English 
word should be spoken, and that he 
should correct my blunders at the in- 
stant. In this way I easily and rapidly 
acquired la bella lingua. A certain. 
Signorina Ersilia, also, was of great ser- 
vice to me. The invariable presence 
of that decayed but excellent countess, 
her mother, prevented my practice in 
the endearing diminutives of the lan- 
guage; but I learned much Italian at 
the Casa Donati. 

Pardon the digression, good reader; 
it was a pleasant one to me. 

To return: Minuti had often spoken 
of Vallombrosa, and we had planned an 
excursion to the ‘Sanctuary ;” but ‘at 
last, when I found time to go, some- 
thing happened to prevent his atcom- 
panying me. But he gave me efficient 
aid in starting; procured for me a letter 
of introduction from a friend of his to 
the abbot of the monastery; engaged 
a convéyance, and parted from me at 
the gates when starting, with an ‘Ad- 
dio, caro mio! Bring me a flask of 
their wine. Addio!” 

I omit detailing the particulars of my 
ride to the foot of the mountain, fearing 
that the little events of it cannot be 
made to seem as interesting to others as 
they seem tome. It was a ride through 
the upper part of the Val d’Arno, along 
the banks of that beautiful river among 
vineyards and olive-grover, past farm- 
houses and the villas of noblemen, and 
of the grand duke himself. 

In the carriage with me rode a village 
priest, who had been to town—on a 
spree, I fancied, by the redness of his 
face—and was returning to his sheep, 
with a pale-faced woman of about twenty- 
five, who had just escaped death’s hand 
at the hospital, and was getting back to- 
her country home, her husband and 
children. The padre kept his nose in his’ 

rayer-book, and said nothing ; but with - 
fees I made acquaintance easily, and” 
took delight in encouraging her expres- 
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sions of joy at seeing again the familiar 
fields and villas. At every shrine, 
we passed on the wayside, she prayed 
silently but fervently, her heart over- 
flowing with gratitude for the gift of 
life, for her own sake and that of her 
dear ones at home. At these same 
places the priest went through the 
motions of raising his skull-cap and 
crossing himself hurriedly ; and, as for 
the driver, be raised his whip-hand to 
cross himself, and brought it down 
always with a whack of the rough whi 
on the backs of his poor beasts, whic 
cursed, I fear, when he prayed. As 
evening came on it grew chilly, and 
_ Rosa had no cloak or shawl. My good 
Glasgow plaid was with me, and I forced 
her to accept it. But it was not long 
before I saw by her face that we were 
nearing her home. How the fond 
mother’s eyes lit up with joy, as the 
roof which covered her world came in 
ight. Then came the children, the 
elder running, and the younger toddling, 
to the carriage to greet her; and at 
the gate stood her husband, holding out 
il bambino in his arms, to whom she 
flew as a mother-bird to her birdling. 

Soon after this the old priest left. 

“ Good riddance, old humbug!’ said 
I to him in plain English, with a low 
bow. 

“Stia bene, Signore,” was his much 
more polite reply. 

Left alone now with il vetturino, I de- 
termined to have a talk with him. Catch- 
ing his eye, I made a sign which he 
would have been none the wiser for if 
he had not ized it, but which he 
responded to immediately. It was a 
sign which Minuti had taught me—one 
by which “J Republicant” recognize 
each other all over Italy. As soon as I 
had told him that I was an American— 
un vero republicano—we became firm 
friends. e discussed politics. for 
awhile, but soon arrived at Pelago, the 
end of our ride. Here I was to stay 

Oe: night, starting to go on foot up the 
teiitains in the morning. 
mie and stay at my house to- 
signore,” said my friend; ‘‘ there 
8 fleas with me than at the inn.” 
deed, the old albergo was an unin- 
Viting place, but had it been as attract- 
’ five as the St. Nicholas, I should have 
accepted the invitation; for I was glad 
of an op ae to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of this republican, and, at the same 
time, to see how country people lived. 


“+ Italy.” 
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But Iam allowing myself, after all, 
to write out my memories too lengthily. 
We shall be too long getting to Vallom- 
brosa, at this rate. 

After supper we sat up late together, 
talking mostly of America, of which my 
friend could not hear enough. On his 


‘part, he told me all about the Madiai 


family, with which he was nearly con- 
nected. After drinking to ‘* L’Ameri- 
ca,” “‘ La republica d’Italia,” and, with 
a final bumper, to “ La Liberta,”’ in his 
acidulous mountain wine, I rested well 
in a clean bed,.senza le pulce, and was 
up and away early in the morning. A 
stout boy carried my little but heavy 
trunk, and, with hearty ‘‘addios’” on 
either side, I left Pelago and my patri- 
otic frjend, and started up the winding 
mountain-path. 

There is a good paved road all the 
way to the monastery. It has been 
paved, so that the lumbermen may drag 
down easily the huge fir-trees, the sale 
of which adds to the revenues of the 
fraternity. It is not passable for wheel- 
ed carriages, but I met a vehicle coming 
down, which, with its contents, amused 
me ‘above abit.” Imagine a crockery- 
crate shaped concern, well padded and 
cushioned within, resting on a rough 
sled similar to those on which our farm- 
ers haul stone. It was drawn by a yoke 
of the dove-colored oxen for which 
Tuscany is noted, as vide Rogers’ 
Within sat, face to face, two 
fat, lay, old monks, who were takin 
this jolly conveyance to Pelago nos | 
back. As their ship lurched, they rolled 
from side to side, or jolted down rough 
places, with a vast pinguidity, an unctu- 
ous and easy corpulence, that was in- 
tensely droll to me. They took it 
solemnly, and as a matter of course ; 
yet it seemed such “a hard road to 
trabble,’’ in such a carriage, for such 
fat folk, that I was, and remain, in 
doubt, whether they were really too fat 
and lazy to walk, or whether this was 
a penance given them—for gluttony, 
perhaps. 

After a few hours’ walk along the 
easy path, through groves of beech and 
chestnut-trees, we came in sight of the 
convent. As we came nearer, I was 
much less interested in looking at the 
building—which was not architecturally 
attractive—than I was in a funny group 
of the brethren, who were bowling on 
@ smooth hard alley (of earth) just out- 
side of the gate. The mo dress 
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very much like the ordinary priests one 
meets in Catholic. cities, that is, in a plain 
black robe, coming down in a scant skirt, 
to the feet. The petticoat part of the 
dress seemed to have been in the way. 
to the bowlers, for they had gathered 
it up and tied it in a knot on their 
backs, thereby displaying their white 
drawers, which came down to their 
knees, and their black stockings. The 
figure of a brother, as he stooped over 
to hurl his heavy stone along the alley, 
was more comical than ecclesiastical. 
I was curious to watch the game, and 
satdown near them. They looked upon 
me, I suppose, as “ un Inglese,” come 
to take a traveler’s look at the convent 
—they have such visitors often; and 
they paid no attention to me, but kept 
on in their game. I was rather sur- 
prised at the exclamations of some of 
them, when an unusually good or bad 
stroke was made. ‘ Corpo di Dio!” 
and “Corpo di Christo!” (Body of 


God, and Body of Christ), were the- 


by-words of some, while others swore 
“ By the blood and bones” of their 
Saviour and Judge. Swearing is the 
most common of vices in Italy, but I 
was astonished to hear these monks 
using such oaths. One of the elder 
brethren sat looking on and frequently 
put in his “* Adagio, frati! Adagio!— 
Piano! Piano!’ (Softly! Softly !) 
Finally, fearing, I suppose, that I might 
understand Italian, he came up and 
saluted me. I replied in my best 
Italian, and offered a few remarks on 
the weather, just to show that I knew 
the language. He soon left me and 
passed the word, quietly, to the breth- 
ren, that the stranger could understand 
them. There was no more swearing 
‘after that; but one fat little fellow, 
when he had made a great blunder in 
the game, exclaimed, * Corpo di—" 
‘* Dio,” he would have said, but changed 
it to “* Bacco.” ‘* By the body of Bac- 
chus” is quite a common exclamation 
among priests and students. 

Profanity is so common in Italy, 
among all classes, and with both sexes, 
that a man, who becomes even a little 
more than ordinarily excited, is obliged 
to resort to the most horrid oaths, in 
order 4¢to express himself.” I have 
heard pfofanity in England and Ameri- 
ca, shocking enough to make one’s 
blood run cold but I think that the 
most ingenious fiend would find it diffi- 
cult to invent mér® horribly blasphemous 
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oaths than I have often heard in Italy. 
The women and children swear ; mildly, 
indeed, as they esteem it, but very dis- 
agreeably, to say the least, to the ears 
of decent, not to say Christian, travelers. 
To illustrate a way in which children 
are taught this practice, other than by 
example, I quote the beginning of a 
“Dialogue between a mother and her 
little son,’’ from “The Abcdario,” a 
popular primer, written by a priest, 
who is, or was, a teacher in one of the 
Florence public schools :— 

‘Mother: Come, my darling, it is 
time to get up. 

“Child: Oh, mother! It is too cold! 

‘Mother: Come! Come! Breakfast 


is ready! 

“ The @hild washes himself. 

“Child: Dio mio! How cold the 
water is! There is ice in the pitcher! 
Dio! How cold!” 

Is it strange that, with such instruc- 
tions, from such authority, the Italians 
are a nation of swearers 

On asking and receiving information 
from one of the bowlers, as to the 
manner of getting entrance into the 
building, I stepped up boldly and pulled 
the handle of the front-door bell, which 
gave answer in an alarmingly sonorous 
peal. A servant, dressed in the same 
style as that of the monks, but in 
coarser materials, answered my sum- 
mons, and led me. into the strangers’ 
room. By him I sent my letter of 
introduction to the abbot, who soon 
came in and received me most cour- 
teously. I was made welcome to the 
whole monastery, installed in the best 
bed-room, and Fra Angiolo, who ad- 
mitted me, was appointed to serve me. 
This courtesy, I knew, was more or less 
hollow, as all Italian courtesy is, but I 
was unprepared for such “ distinguished 
consideration,’’so entire an abandonment 
of the convent and contents to my dis- 
pee and enjoyment. The good ab- 

t hoped I could make myself com- 
fortable, and after sending Angiolo to 
bring dinner for me, pleaded business, 
would call in soon to see me, and, with 
a‘*par vobiscum” bowed himself out. T 
began to suspect that Minuti had 
spoken of me to the friend who wrote the 
letter of introduction as some American 
dignitary, a republican nobleman, or 
the president’s son; indeed, I almost 
concluded to assume some rank and 
title, but as I feared I might not kap- 
pen to hit upon a character in keeping 
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with the (supposed) description of me 
in the letter, I determined to remain 
“incognito.” 

Dinner came in, and when I sat down 
at the table, I was somewhat surprised 
at the variety and excellence of convent 
fare. Soup d@ la Julienne, boiled meat 
with caulifiower, salad, to be dressed 
with the purest of Lucca oil, mutton 
chops with fried potatoes, very nice 
bread and butter, and, for dessert, a 
plate of honey with crispy crackers, 
grapes, apples and, finally, a cup of 
rich, pure coffee; these, in courses, 
were served nicely, with the concomi- 
tant. of better wine than I had yet 
tasted in Tuscany. On questionin 
Angiolo, I learned that I was serve 
from the table of the monks, fared just 
as they had done that day ;. and, while 
enjoying the excellent dinner, I indulg- 
ed in very pleasing reflections on this 
kind of hermit-life, and determined to 
stay and make quite a visit with the 
hospitable and sensible monks of Val- 
lombrosa. 

I was dubious, after dinner, about 
attempting to smoke, and mentioned 
my doubts to Angiolo. 

“Qh,” said he, ‘‘there’ll be other 


tobacco besides yours burning, after 
dinner.” 
Sol Baten my pipe, unbuttoned my 


waistband, and sitting within reach of 
the wine, which Angiolo had kindly left on 
the table, abandoned myself to the Juxu- 
ry of an after-dinner smoke, with pure 
Turkish tobacco (which I had bought 
on board a Bosphoric brig at Leghorn), 
consumed in a bowl of meerschaum. 
Oh, lovers of the ambrosia of tobac- 
co, and ye who are unfortunately ig- 
norant of the luxury—pardon the 
episode—learn from the Turks and 
ermans, how best to enjoy the beati- 
tude of smoking. No longer mumble 
the end of a cigar—an end which has 
been twisted by sticky fingers into a 
blant, indelicate point—no longer puff 
the smoke of Connecticut cabbages, un- 
der the name of “imported Havanas ;” 
but, with an amber mouth-piece kissing 
your lips, inhale the pungent, yet deli- 
cate aroma of tobacco itself, whose 
baser qualities are purged away in the 
refining bowl of veritable meerschaum. 
Then shall the smoke-wreaths hide care 
and trouble, and wrap you in Elysian 
calm and bliss; then shall lotus-eaters 
and hasheesh votaries seem unenvia- 
ble, and the little-too-much of your din- 
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ner prove no burden to your pacified 
digestive organs. 

When Angiolo had removed the re- 
mains of the dinner, he offered to make 
a fire for me, and I willingly consented ; 
for the cold October mountain-winds 
were moaning among the fir-trees and 
roaring in the chimney. The ancient 
room, of which I had possession, was 
of grand proportions, high-arched and 
airy, and had it not been for the wide 
fire-place, and the pile of dry wood and 
fagots, which Angiolo brought in, I 
should have passed a cheerless and 
chilly evening. Somewhat fatigued by 
the ascent of the mountain in the morn- 
ing, and in a far niente mood after my 
dinner and pipe, I laziiy lounged by 
the fireside, while evening came on, 
thinking of distant scenes and friends, 
with an occasional spell of wonderment, 
as I contrasted my present surround- 
ings with the previous notions I had 
entertained, concerning the severities, 
asperities, and acerbities of monachism. 

When the iron-grated door, at the 
end of the passage from which my 
room opened, had closed with a clang 
behind Fra Angiolo, and I was left 
alone for the night, a sudden sense of 
loneliness came over me. I had learn- 
ed that I was in that part of the convent 
devoted to strangers, and that there 
was no communication between my 
corridor and the other parts of the 
building, except through that grated 
door. Moreover, I knew that I was 
the only visitor there, and that a long 
suite of supposably unoccupied rooms 
extended beyond mine. Half ashamed 
of myself, for having any symptoms 
of—what shall I call the feeling? not 
fear, certainly, but of nervous curiosi- 
ty, I took up my lamp and started on» 
a voyage of exploration. I found the 
grated door fastened on the outer side ! 
I was locked in! I could not get out, 
but others might get in. I proceeded 
to examine the other rooms. I found 
them unoccupied and dreary. 

At the end of the passage, there was 
a large wood-room. I took up a few 
bundles of fagots and returned to my 
room. Having piied these on the fire, 
and set the room aglow with the 
blaze, I turned to fasten my door: not 
a bolt or lock of any kind was there! 
Well, thought I, I may as well resign 
myself quietly into the hands of the 
inquisition; I only hope that they will 
not adopt the pendulum plan, for the 
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remembrance of which I had to thank 
Mr. Poe. Sol lighted my pipe once 
more, took another sip of the vino, and 
thus cogitated : 

“Here Iam inamonastery. Secret 
trap-doors, pits and pendulums, racks, 
thumb-screws and pincers may be 
around me; but good dinners, good 
wine, and a good fire are veritable ex- 
istences. I am in rather more danger 
of being seduced by kindness from my 
Puritanic beliefs, than driven from 
them bycruelty. I cannot really get 
up much romantical alarm, and I think 
I shall take another sip from that gen- 
erous flask, finish my pipe, toast my 
toes, and go to bed.” 

My bedroom was nicely furnished ; 
the mattress, of fine wool, was soft and 
somnorific, and soon I slept as soundly 
as if the chapel bell, which at that time 
called the monks to prayers, had been 
the bell of a New-England meeting- 
house. 

I was aroused in the morning by the 
bustling of Angiolo, who was making 
the fire. On meeting him, he greeted 
me with some Latin salutation which I 
could not understand ; but I made my- 
self square with him, by saying, in 
plain English: 

“Good morning, old fellow! How 
are you?’ at which he smiied, rather 
indefinitely. 

‘*What will the signore have for 
breakfast 2” 

‘Whatever is convenient. 
give yourself too much trouble.” 

‘*It is no trouble to serve il signore. 
May I offer coffee and toast, eggs, cold 
meat ?” 

“Thatis enough! With these I can 
make a superb breakfast. And give my 
compliments to your excellent cook, and 
say that I have faith to believe that he 
can make an omelette fit for the grand 
duke.” \ 

While dressing, I had noticed the ab- 
sence of a mirror in my bedroom; for- 
tunately I had brought with me a hand- 
glass, and by this I had but just finished 
the ultimate curls of my moustache, 
when a tray came through the door, 
followed by Angiolo. Very soon the 
table was spread with coffee, toast, a few 
slices of cold meat, and my omelette. 
The coffee was served from a beautiful 
set of French porcelain, and was as de- 
licious as any ever made in a Parisian 
café. And the omelette !—oh, bravissi- 
mo cuoco, how did you guess so well 
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that these cutlings of ham, which fla- 
vored and gave substance to the dish, 
were, of all titillating tit-bits, most savo- 
ry to my taste? 

While lingering over my third cup of 
caffe e latte, I most innocently remarked 
to Angiolo that there was no mirror in 
my bedroom. 

‘« There are none in the monastery,” 
replied he. ** There are two in the ‘ For- 
estina,’ (a building outside the walls, 
for lady-visitors) ; but it is against the 
rule for a brother ever to look in 
one.” : 

“Ah! why is this?” 

‘They say that the devil lurks be- 
hind them, signore.” 

Not a bad conceit, thought I; for 
pride and vanity, those daughters of 
the devil, may well be thought to make 
ambuscade behind our looking-glasses. 

I learned, besides, from Angiolo, that 
the rules forbid a brother to sit for 
his portrait: whereupon I seized my 
pencil, and, with my note-book in my 
lap, caught sly glimpses of my kind but 
superstitious attendant, and, before he 
had cleared away the dishes, succeeded 
in getting a very fair representation of 
his jolly phiz, his round head surmount- 
ed by the inevitable skull-cap. 

‘** Look here !” said I. 

“Oh! Dio mio! (crossing himself,) 
it is I myself!” 

‘*How do you recognize it, you ras- 
cal, if you never see a mirror 2” 

“Oh! signore! I never do commit 
that sin; but I can feel that my nose 
turns up a little, just like that.” 

After considerable coaxing, and a 
promise that I would keep the picture 
from the sight of the abbot, I induced 
him to sign his name to this sketch; 
and, as I am writing, the portrait is be- 
fore me, pinned to the wall, bearing the 
autograph, “Fra Angiolo, Vallombro- 
sa,” in coarse but legible chirography. 

The very next day, I am sorry to say, 
the abbot discovered the me repre- 
sentation, with the signature of the poor 
fellow whom I had persuaded to sin. 
The abbot came upon it while examin- 
ing my sketch-book, and quietly com- 
plimented me on my skill. 

‘«The name is unnecessary,” said he. 

I began to explain the manner in 
which I had stolen the likeness, blam- 
ing myself all the time for having left 
the book on the table; but the auto- 
graph was not to be explained away, 
and that evening, at supper, Fra Angio- 
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lo was ‘‘down upon’? me. He had 
been summoned to confession, had 
owned up, and, for penance, was sen- 
tenced to sit up all night in the chapel 
and repeat any quantity of ‘‘ Pater Nos- 
ters.’’ I was immensely sorry and of- 
fered to see the abbot and take all the 
blame to myself, but, said he, 

“It is of no consequence; I haven’t 
had a penance for some time, and it 
will do me good.” 

So that meek man, with his up-turned 
nose, forgave me, and, doubtless, spent 
the night piously, though chillily re- 
peating, 

“Et dimitte nobis debita nostra, si- 
cut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nos- 
tris.’’ 

After breakfast I went out for a walk. 
Passing through the doorway, which 
had been closed, the night before, by 
that inquisition-like iron-grated door, 
I entered a quadrangular court, from 
which there was exit, by an arched pas- 
sage and a lofty door, into the front 
yard. Opposite this passage, on the 
other side of the court, was the entrance 
to the chapel: I heard chanting within, 
and, pushing aside the thick green cur- 
tain, entered. The chapel was small 
and not remarkable for its decora- 
tions. To my taste, however, its sim- 
plicity was pleasing; for the tawdry 

ilding and painting of nearly all the 
talian churches and chapels seemed to 
me to be much more appropriate to 
theatrical than to ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. The brethren were out of sight, 
in the choir, behind the altar; but I 
was assured of their presence by the 
drawling, humming music of their chant- 
ing. The leader, in a cracked bass 
voice, hurried through with his recita- 
tive, and then came in the chorus, in all 
kinds of voices, dwelling in inharmoni- 
ous unison on the ‘*‘ A—men.” 


Tue brethren meet in the chapel for 
prayers six or seven times a day, but 
they cut morning prayers in a way 
which I must recommend to our New- 
England colleges. To save tumbling 
out of bed too early on cold mornings, 
they have vasciaes f the admirable plan 
of doing up their matins in the even- 
ing, thus anticipating the services of 
the next morning! the pious days 
of Saint John Gualberto, and up to 
within a century or so, matins were per- 
formed just after midnight, in the first 
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hour of morning; in later times, this 
turning out of warm beds at such an un- 
seasonable hour was voted too pious and 
inconvenient, and the time was changed 
to daylight—in winter, at about seven 
o’clock; but within the last few years, 
a brother, of an inventive and slightly 
indolent turn of mind, has convinced the 
fraternity that it is quite as well to 
finish up the matin business over night, 
and have, by so doing, an undisturbed 
snooze tillbreak fast. 

Reserving a more minute inspection 
of the chapel for a time when it should 
be unoccupied, I left the monks to their 
nasal harmonies, and passed out through 
the main entrance into the front yard. 
This is an inclosure extending the whole 
length of the building, not much less 
than two hundred feet, and in breadth 
may be about fifty feet. High walls, 
like those of a prison, shut in the yard, 
and the only gate is a high and strong 
one of iron-work, which is closed at sun- 
set, to both comers and goers. This 
inclosure is used as a kitchen-garden— 
some of the brethren cultivate a few 
flowers here—but the bowling-alley, in 
one corner—a sunny nook and sheltered 
from the mountain winds —affords them 
all a pleasant place for exercise and 
profanity. There was another alley, 
outside the walls, which was used on 
pleasant days; but in cold weather, and 
on Sundays, when they were forbidden 
to go outside, the corner alley was the 
favorite resort. On Sunday afternoon, 
the roll of their ponderous stone balls 
could be heard continuously; but my win- 
dow was in the other wing of the build- 
ing, and I could not note the peculiari- 
ties of their Sunday blasphemies. 

From the outer gate, a paved walk 
extended, with a slight descent, to a 
high stone cross, which marked the 
turning of the path from thence, pre- 
cipitously and crookedly, down the 
mountain. This avenue was bordered 
by thickly-set fir-trees, and afforded a 
pe a promenade for monks of a 
quiet turn. From my window I often 
saw them, singly or in couples, pacin 
up and down this shady walk; and 
used to wonder what might be the sub- 
jects of their musings and conversations. 
A monk’s heart would be a strange sub- 
ject for dissection. 

On the left of this avenue, as one 
passed from the a was a large fish- 
pond, of very solid masonry, supplied, I 
was told, by an abundant spring. This, in 
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the season, is stocked with brook-trout, 
which are fed daily, and kept fat for 
Fridays. Fishermen are constantly 
employed to bring in fresh supplies: 
there must be a score or so of men and 
boys who are occupied in fishing and in 
gathering mushrooms. This vegetable 
is found abundantly in the shady and 
rocky dells of the surrounding forest, 
and forms an important part of the re- 
sources of the kitchen. JI fungi, as 
the Italians call mushrooms. make capi- 
tal dishes, or seasonings, in two forms— 
fried plainly in oil, and cut in slices with 
poached eggs—and I became very fond 
of them. 

There were pleasant paths behind the 
monastery. The mountain rises quite 
abruptly from the rear of the building, 
and from several rocky prominences 
there are views directly down into. the 
very inner court of the sanctuary. At 
frequent places along these paths were 
shrines, convenient spots for resting, 
and to the devout, for praying. Images 
of the Virgin, rudely frescoed on the 
walls of these tabernacoli, were protect- 
ed from the weather by a narrow roofing 
and side-walls ; the whole erection being 


just large and high enough for a man to 


stand within. One of these was ver 
picturesquely situated; I made a sketch 
of it, and of an old stone cross near by, 
placed over the spot where “ Giovanni 
somebody (the inscription was partly 
worn away) interfectus est, A.D. 165-.” 

My walk extended almost to the top 
of the mountain, and, from one of the 
resting-places, what a view there was! 
The day was clear, and the peculiar at- 
mosphere of Italy, seemingly hazy, but 
never rendering indistinct the remotest 
distance, gave that delicious hue to the 
landscape which travelers delight in 
praising. Far away, at the western 
horizon, glittered the waves of the Medi- 
terranean ; the winding Arno marked, in 
its long course, the garden of Italy; and 
nearer were the mountain villas, spots 
for the eye to rest on, amidst the thick 
verdure of olive groves. I sat long 
and delightedly, endeavoring—success- 
fully, I find—to fix the impression in 
my mind. 

On my return, I found dunch ready, 
and, while attending to my sharpened 
appetite, the abbot came in with his 
** Pax vobiscum.” Had I slept well? 
Had Angiolo done everything for me ? 
He had been unusually busy or he 
would have called before. Would I 
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like to visit the chapel, the library, the 
refectory? He would send a brother 
who would take pleasure in conducting 
me throughout the building. 

I alluded to intrusion ; but, before I 
had time to finish my sentence, he over- 
flowed me with courtesy again. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in assuring him how 
much I appreciated his kindness to me, 
a stranger, from a far country. Upon 
my word, I am half ashamed at this mo- 
ment, for—telling some plain truths 
about the monks who entertained me so 
kindly at Vallombrosa. 

A brother, who announced himself as 
Fra Giovanni, came in shortly after the 
departure. of the abbot, and, under his 
guidance, I visited almost every part 
of the buildings. I will describe only 
the places and things which seemed 
most interesting. 

The choir of the chapel was, in many 
respects, unlike the choirs, or singers’ 
galleries, in our churches. The chapel 
itself was, of course, built in the form 
of a cross; the altar was at the inter- 
section of the nave and transepts; and 
the space behind the altar—which 
might, and might not, be called a chan- 
cel—was furnished on three sides, with 
double rows of high-backed, huge, and 
well-carved old oak seats. These, du- 
ring services, are occupied by the 
brethren, the old monks occupying the 
back seats. In the centre of the open 
space stood a kind of reading-desk—a 
contrivance made to uphold the huge 
manuscript book of music, from which 
all read the music and words of the 
day’s lesson. The desk was very beau- 
tifully carved, the support consisting of 
a single pillar, resting on a low, square 
case. But the huge books of music 
were the curiosity of the place. They 
were made before the days of printing 5 
and at a time when it was thought 
easier to make one book—written in 
characters large enough for all to read 
at once—than smaller ones for each 
member of the chorus. The pages 
measured about three feet by two; the 
old square notes were written on a staff 
of three lines, the spaces of which were 
about two inches in breadth. The 
interlined words were in strange, old 
Italian characters, and the capital let- 
ters, painted in brilliant vermilion, were 
as large as one’s hand. Of the dozen 
or more of these large books, a few only 
are used now-a-days—such as contain 
masses and requiems not often sung. 
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The brethren have supplied themselves 
with hand-books, and these, also, are 
not much used, for they become so 
familiar with the routine of daily pray- 
ers that they trust to memary. 

The refectory was a long and high- 
arched hall, wainscoted with chestnut 
wood. A few old paintings hang promis- 
cuously upon the walls. In the days 
of Napoleon’s conquest of Italy, all the 
valuable pictures of the monastery—and 
those were not a few—were carried off 
to Paris. My guide alluded to this in 
excuse for the many vacancies, and for 
the character of the remaining pictures. 
There was table-room for two hundred, 
but only forty or fifty then assembled at 
«the festive board.” It is a rule that 
there shall be no conversation at table. 
From a little pulpit which juts out 
from the side-wall, a brother reads to 
the company some interesting old Latin 
document—at least I found such a book 
on the desk, but cannot assert that 
ae reading is not sometimes enjoy- 
ed. The kitchen adjoined the dining- 
room, and was worthy of the name. 
Vast fire-places and ranges, long rows 
of dressers, glittering with bright cop- 
per stew-pans, etc., Frenchy-looking 
cooks, bustling about in paper caps 
and long white aprons—a mingled fra- 
grance from twenty different bakes and 
roasts, and stews and broils—ah! that 
was a kitchen ! 

The library, on the second floor, 
was a beautiful room. Its walls were 
frescoed ; its floor paved in colored tiles ; 
the book-cases were of carved chestnut; 
the windows of stained glass. Napo- 
leon ravished about among the libraries 
of Italy most dishonorably, Mr. Ab- 
bot! he carricd away from Vallombrosa 
many most ancient, beautiful, and valu- 
able manuscripts. But, during this 
first visit, and often afterwards, I took 
great pleasure in examining the remain- 
ing treasures. The old books, bound 
richly in vellum, were interesting, but 
I was particularly delighted in the 
music manuscripts, bound and unbound. 
One folio, of the date of 1500, was most 
beautiful. It was that magnificent 
hymn, or dirge, commencing, 


*“ Quantus tremor est futurus 
uando judex est venturus.” 


The characters of the music were 
square and diamond-shaped ; the words 
were interlined in a plain, neat text ; but 
the capitals, especially the first * Q,” 
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were most exquisitely designed and 
colored. The principal color was vermil- 
ion; this was ‘ picked-out’’ with black, 
and the vine-like tracery about the let- 
ters was of light blue. The colors were 
laid on with wax, and preserved their 
original brilliancy, perfectly. I wish I 
could give an idea of the music itself. 
it was a most lugubrious duet for a 
basso and tenore. The melody wailed 
up and down in long windings, with 
many passages in unison, and the return 
to the key-note, at the end of each 
verse, was like tumbling down stairs 
and groaning at the bottom. After re- 
ceiving permission to take this to my 
room, I spent several days in making a 
copy of one of the pages. With con- 
siderable imitative skill, and a patient 
love for the labor, I succeeded in making 
almost a fac-simile. I brought it home 
among my curiosities, and may ancient, 
wheezy and tuneless hurdy-gurdies end- 
lessly haunt the wretch who recently 
stole it from me! 

The monastery of Vallombrosa was, 
at one time, second only to St. Peter’s, 
in the excellence of its music. Guido 
Aretini, who was a member of the order 
about the year of our Lord 1020, was 
famous as a composer and writer upon 
music. Two popes in succession invited 
him to Rome, which place he visited; 
but he finally settled at Ferrara. at the 
urgent request of the abbot of the monas- 
tery there. He was the first person 
to use and recommend the use of *‘ lines 
and spaces” in musical notation ; but he 
is chiefly famous as the inventor of what 
is technically termed ‘‘sol-faing.” Hav- 
ing observed that the music, then in 
use, to the following hymn to John the 
Baptist, ascended, upon the first syllable 
of each half line, in an uninterrupted 
series of six sounds, he adapted the 
syllables to represent the sounds : 


HYMN. 

“ Ut-queant laxis—re-sonare fibris 
Mi-ra gestorum—fa-muli tuorum, 
Sol ve polluti—/a-bii reatum, 

Sancte Johannes !” 


The syllable Do was substituted for Ut, 
and Si added, late in the 17th century 

The following day being Friday, I 
had oceasion to praise the skill and in- 
genuity of the cooks. In addition toa 
dish of trout, I had eggs cooked in three 
ways—an omelette aux fines herbes; 
fried in. oil, with mushrooms; and 
poached, (served on toast)—with a 
variety of vegetables; the whole pre- 
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ceded by a capital pea-soup, and fol- 
lowed by honey and fruits—good wine, 
of course, accompanying. After dinner, 
on mature reflection, I decided that les 
jours maigres might come as often as 
the most austere piety should dictate ; 

I am partial to eggs, when well cooked 
and served, and pea-soup is one of my 
weaknesses. 

On Sunday, I, of course, went to 
‘“‘meetin,” in the chapel. There were 
a dozen peasants kneeling at the side- 
altars, of whom most were women. In 
the chapel only may women come, the 
rules say, and I do not think it can be 
proved that a petticoat was ever seen in 
any other part of the monastery. Some 
one was playing on the organ as I en- 
tered. The organ, in Italian churches, 
is used mainly to occupy the pauses 
which occur in the vocal performances, 
but the organist here seemed to have a 
cacoethes sonandi; for he was running 
scales and resolving chords during the 
solemn chanting of the chuir. His mu- 
sic, too, when it fairly came his turn to 
play, was rather of the “light fantastic,” 
than the ‘dim religious,” kind. I de- 
tected familiar arias from Verdi, well 
executed: ‘La Donna e mobile” seemed 
his favorite theme. But he reached the 
climax of irreverent levity at the raising 
of the Host, when, with full organ, in- 
cluding a stop of little bells, he struck 
up the opening ballo in “Il Rigol- 
letto :”--Tink, tink, —tink, tink,—tinki, 
tinki, tink! (Allegro, vivace !) 

After the services (performances?) were 
over, and the monks had filed off so- 
lemnly into the vestry, I remained to 
listen to that profane but skillful organ- 
ist. The instrument was one of the 
best I heard in Italy. One of its excel- 
lences, as I afterwards discovered, was 
its action,” which was as delicate, al- 
most, as that of a piano. For nearly 
an hour I enjoyed the performance of 
nearly all the choice bits of opera with 
which I was familiar. I stood in a re- 
cess where I was unobserved : the organ- 
ist was alone and he suffered his fingers 
to wander in what, in New England, on 
Sunday, would certainly be called for- 
bidden paths. 

As I came out and stood under the 
arch of the great front-door, I ebserved 
the brethren at their exercise—let us 
With their togas 


charitably call it. 
knotted over their backs, they were 
bowling on the alley in the corner of 
the yard. I would not disturb their 
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“free speech’? by approaching them : 
but returned to my room and wrote to a 
friend at the Andover “School of the 
Prophets,” describing to him this Italian 
theological seminary. 

Every day, at noon, I was honored 
by a visit from the abbot. He came in 
always with a kindly smile and a par 
vobiscum, and, after having inquired of 
my health, sat himself down and began 
a friendly chat. Fortunately I was suf- 
ficiently conversant with Italian to be 
able to understand and make myself 
understood without difficulty. The 
abbot was anxious to learn everythin 
about America—and in truth he: ha 
much to learn ; for he one day astonished 
me by referring to the contiguity of 
Canada and Brazil! We often discussed 
the question of the probable success of 
Catholicism in the United States. I 
freed him from an idea he had, that al- 
ready the Catholics were the predomi- 
nant sect there; but he remained con- 
fident in the ultimate supremacy of 
«The Church,” not only in our country, 
but throughout the world. I could not 
avoid noticing that; in these conver- 
sations, the good abbot seemed desirous 
of learning my opinions about his reli- 
gion. He did not ask direct questions, 
but his expressions often ended in such 
a slily interrogative way that I was 
sometimes puzzled to avoid making di- 
rect replies. I could not conscientious- 
ly approve of the policy of Pio Nono, 
either in church or state; I could not 
agree with him, that Roman Catholicism 
was a blessing to any people; but when 
he asked me how I liked life in a mo- 
nastery, I could honestly reply, and did, 
that it was most agreeable, if life at 
Vallombrosa could be taken as a speci- 
men. To my surprise, thereupon, he 
invited me to stay and spend the winter 
with them: I confess that I was smitten 
with a great desire to accept the invi- 
tation, and, for a moment, visions of 
quiet. rummagings in the library, quiet 
evenings by a glowing fire, good dinners, 
and good wine, came tranquilly over my 
mind; such a life attracted me strong- 
ly—shut in by the mountain snows, I 
should play hermit most jovially. But 
when I remembered Florence, the gal- 
leries, the opera, the cascine, and thee, 
O cara Ersilia, and the conviction came 
upon me, with saddening freshness, that 
this winter would be my last in that 
beautiful city, I made decision, and 
said : 
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“The world allures me, good father. 
I am young, and music, and art, and love 
entice me hence. But when, after a 
few years have passed, pleasure shall 
seem to have lost her youthful fresh- 
ness, I seek a hermitage—a spot where 
I may spend the remainder of my days, 
in mild meditation and mellowed memo- 
ries, in repose, repasts, and repentance, 
no place can offer me such attractions 
as Vallombrosa.”’ 

“Ah, well!” said he, ‘ you will but 
do as I have done;” and the abbot 
sighed. 

“But, speaking of music,” he resum- 
ed, ‘one of our members is quite a mu- 
sician. You must have heard him 
playing on the organ, in the chapel.” 

id assented, and praised the organist’s 
skill, and I added that I was very fond 
of good music. 

** Would you be pleased to visit him 
at his room? He has a good piano 
there.” 

A piano in a monastery !—thought I. 

We went immediately, and found Fra 
Giuseppe playing upon a Vienna grand 
piano, which occupied two-thirds of the 
space in his cell. After salutations, the 
abbot remarked that he had brought me 
there to hear good music; whereupon, 
Giuseppe bowed, and courteously de- 
nied his ability to give any one that 
pleasure. At this point I came in with 
the confession that I had remained for 
an hour, to hear him on Sunday, which 
settled the matter, as far as pleasing me 
was concerned, and he needed no fur- 
ther urging. His playing was spirited, 
accurate, and graceful, and I praised 
him very sincerely when he rose. To 
show him that I was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the instrument to appre- 
ciate his skill, I stood at the keys and 
struck a few chords. 

“Per Bacco! You play! Let me 
hear you! I have not heard music from 
other hands than my own, for years.” 

I had gone and done it. I really 
knew tale anything of the piano; I 
had picked out a few accompaniments 
to songs on my sister’s piano at home, 
and even these were dim and thin. But 
play I must, so, after a preface that I 
could play only accompaniments, I sat 
down and sang “ Jordan;” which was 
not enough. ‘“ Gaudeamus,” and “ Land- 
lord, fill the flowing bowl,” succeeded, 
and I closed with “ The Star Spangled 
Banner.” While I was playing, some 
of the brethren, who were passing the 
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door, dropped in, attracted by the un- 
usual sounds, so that I rose in the pre- 
sence of quite an audience. The com- 
ments made upon la musica: Americana 
were interesting. 

‘* E spiritosa, da vero !” 

‘¢ Ma, come curiosa !” 

They were most pleased with the last 
song, and asked its character. I ex- 
plained to them that it was our national 
anthem, and, in weak Italian, translated 
the chorus for them, and sang again a 
verse of it. 

‘* It touches my heart !”’ exclaimed the 
enthusiastic musician. ‘The style is 
new and strong. It would be a glorious 
war-song Receive my respects, signore. 
Viva l’ America !” 

My acquaintance with Fra Giuseppe 
proved very agreeable. Together, 
we examined the musical treasures of 
the library, among which were some 
curious old MSS. of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In these there 
were no staves, and the characters 
were diamond-shaped notes and waver- 
ing, zig-zag lines. One could catch 
the airs without difficulty; they were 
very simple, and not very different 
from the chapel music of these days; 
indeed, Giuseppe assured me that one, 
at least, of the chants then in use was 


precisely the same one which was used 


in Guido Aretini’s time. Among the 
most pleasing of my memories of Val- 
lombrosa are the hours I spent with Fra 
Giuseppe in the library, the organ-loft, 
or in his room. 

To my grief I discovered one day 
that my stock of tobacco was nearly ex- 
hausted. I mentioned my deplorable 
situation to Angiolo, and asked if I 
could not send down the mountain for 
some of the village cigars, at Pelago. 
The sale of tobacco in Tuscany is a 
government monopoly, and the grand 
duke deserves praise for the quality of 
the cigars he vends. Even in villages 
one muy obtain very tolerable cigarri, 
and in Florence I have bought as good 
‘* Havanas” as I ever smoked. 

‘Perhaps I can get some for il sig- 
nore, at a nearer place,” said Angiolo, 
with a sly look. 

** Does any one smoke, here ?”” 

“Chi sa?” (who knows ?) and out he 
went, to return soon with a bunch of 
Havana cigars, labeled on the ribbon, 
** Colorados.”’ 

“ With the respects of one who has a 
regard for American cigars and Ame- 
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rican signore,” said Angiolo, bowing 
and smiling. I questioned him in vain; 
he would not tell who sent them. I 
could only send, in acknowledgment, 
my thanks, expressed, @ la Italiana, 
most extravagantly. 

Ye jolly hermits ! 


Ill. 


I was at a loss to account for these 

frequent acts of kindness tome. From 
the limited and cool attention showed to 
an Englishman who paid the sanctuary 
a flying visit during my stay, I judged 
that I was more than ordinarily well 
treated. I felt under obligations to 
Minuti for the letter of introduction 
which he had procured for me; for it 
must be owing to that, I thought, that 
I was so well received and entertained. 
I found, too, that there was prejudice 
among the monks against the English. 
‘“‘These English,” said the abbot to 
me, one day, “ are most unbearable. 
Two or three hundred years ago a cer- 
tain Signor Meelton was here, and took 
occasion to remark the quantities of 
leaves in our valleys and brooks—for it 
was autumn. The fact was, of course, 
entered in his note-book, and, on his 
return, he alluded to this wonderful 
circumstance in a book of poems 
which he published. Long after his 
death, they say, his poems became 
very popular, and, now-a-days, every 
Englishman who has read poetry, must 
come to Vallombrosa, to see the iden- 
tical brooks—if they are not dry, and 
to pick up some of the leaves. They 
come here as if it were an inn, and go 
stalking around through the building as 
if they paid their bill; and had their 
right to the premises. I am often 
tempted to refuse to admit them, but 
for six hundred years, Signor, no 
stranger has been denied the three 
days’ food and lodging. But you, 
Americans, (with a bow, and a moment- 
ary removal of his three-corned cap) 
are much more agreeable.” 

After a fortnight’s sojourn with the 
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jolly hermits, I packed up my notes, 
sketches and memories, and came, re- 
luctantly, away. L’ Albertini was about 
to open the season, at Florence, with 
“© Il Trovatore,” and this decided the 
matter. La Si, ina Ersilia would 
be regularly at her box, in the second 
tier, and this aided me in deciding. 

At parting, the abbot gave me a large 
and fine rosary, with a prayer for my 
conversion, I suppose. I ventured to ask, 
also, for the little crucifix which hung 
— my bed ; and when this was cheer- 

ully granted, and ‘ anything, every- 
thing else,”’ was offered, poo Aina 
having promised a friend in Florence 
that t would try to bring him a flask 
of their wine. Angiolo immediately 
brought a fat one. I wish it were here 
at this moment. How gently I would 
remove the wisp of tow from the neck, 
and carefully pour off the golden-hued 
olive oil, which would rest on the sur- 
face, to keep the wine sweet—corks are 
almost unknown in the country—and, 
with a bumper, drink, ‘Viva la Congre- 
gazione di Vallombrosa!” With many 
and hearty thanks to the good abbot, 
addios to Giuseppe and others, and a 
few dollars to Angiolo, “ for the poor,” I 
passed out from the grated gateway and 
took the path down the mountain. When 
I become misanthropic again—which 
time may not be far distant—I shall seek 
no other hermitage than that of Val- 
lombrosa. 

The next day I was at home at my 
rooms in Florence. Minuti sat at the 
table, sipping glass after glass of the 
mountain wine, and a mysterious smile 
played about his fine eyes as I told him 
of my hermit experiences. 

‘*And you didn’t become a Catho- 
lic ?” 

' “No; certainly not. Why?” 

“ Because that letter informed the 
abbot that — were a Protestant, who 
was so much inclined to believe in Pio 
Nono, that persuasion and kindness 
might easily bring you over.” 

“ Tu birbone !” 
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WE were sitting on the piazza this 
morning after breakfast, in the 
lazy manner peculiar to that hour. 
My brother Ned had all his temporal 
wants fully supplied, in cigar and news- 
paper. The children were sprawled 
about in striking attitudes, engaged in 
the criticism of a paint-box that papa 
brought them up from town last night. 
I had my work on my lap, but was just 
in the first chapter of ‘* Charles O’Mal- 
ley,” which I am trying to appreciate ; 
for my brothers have been so much dis- 
gusted with my style of light read- 
ing, that I meekly assented, when Tom 
threw Charles O’Malley at me as he went 
out to fish with the Arthurs this morning, 
at the same time giving ‘* John Halifax,” 
which lay beside me, a brotherly kick. 
He hated to see girls sniffing over such 
trash as that—there was a book worth 
reading. I was trying to think so, but I 
don’t know a great deal about books— 
girls don’t, generally, you know. SoI 
was quite glad when Ned got up, shook 
himself, and told me to go put my bonnet 
on and I might take a drive with him. I 
ran up stairs and was very soon dressed 
—very soon for me, that is—I’m always 
a little behind the time. And I was rath- 
er longer than I meant to be even this 
morning ; for I knew we should drive 
towards . because of the Miss 
Chaffs being there, though Ned always 
says it is on account of its being such a 
level road. I like very well driv- 

ing that way ; for we always meet the 
young Ratteltons—they’re forever on 
the road—so of course I wanted to look 
nice, which was perfectly natural. The 
horses had been at the door four minutes 
when I came down, and Ned was look- 
ing black. I tried to look unconcerned, 
and smiled arduously, and had just 
put my foot upon the step, when the 
storm burst—‘Go up stairs and take 
that thing off’ said he, with a con- 
temptuous motion of his whip, indi- 
cating my whalebone skirt; ‘I won’t 
ride with such a machine as that in my 
wagon, I haven’t even room for my own 
feet. And, upon my word, that hat of 
yours is too absurd. Go and put ona 
respectable sun-bonnet and look like a 
girl of sense!” I began to remonstrate ; 
but I’ve noticed that, with these unselfish 
beings, remonstrance has the effect of 
strengthening them immovably in their 


resolutions, as soap, which one natarally 
applies freely to rub out a stain, is said to 
fix it more deeply. I, therefore, silently 
revolved the question in my mind— 
to give up the hat, and the hoops—or 
the drive? And not this drive only but 
many successive ones; for it’s a point 
of honor with our manly protectors 
never to forget our faults. So I went 
sorrowfully back and resigned my 
graceful jupon and my ravishing little 
hat—a pretty straw with velvet and 
field-flowers, and such a sweet cap—it 
was just the thing for a country drive, 
and if I didn’t mind my complexion, 
what business was it of his who is never 
tired of laughing at women’s vanity ? 

I put on a wretched sun-bonnet that 
has hung in my wardrobe for two years, 
and went down stairs, looking so dowdy 
that I didn’t know myself in the long 
glass in the parlor, when I ran in to 
take a look. Ned was pleased, how- 
ever, drove towards D , of course, 
though I asked him not, and talked 
yachts the whole way, which he only 
does when he is in a good-humor. 

Of course we met everybody; but I 
could have borne that, for I held my 
parasol close over my face, and nobody 
could recognize me. But when we came 
to the farm-house where the Chaffs are 
boarding, who should we see upon the 
piazza but those young ladies them- 
selves and the Ratteltons! Yes; and 
I couldn’t help remembering that Fred 
Rattelton once said to my friend Mrs. 
Minnows, that I was the most stylish 
girl he knew. Ah! what would he 
think now? Ned drew up at the gate. 
“Ned,” I exclaimed, ** drive on quick.” 
‘* Let’s go in a few minutes.” ‘No, 
indeed, I’m not dressed.” ‘ Pshaw !” 
he ejaculated, as he sprang gracefully 
out. ‘Give me your hand.” “ Nev- 
er!” I said, with decision. But alas! 
decision wasn’t made for women. Ned 
gave me a dark look. ‘+ Edward,” I 
began resolutely; but it was too late. 
They all saw us, and were coming to 
meet us. Fred, indeed, was already at 
the gate. There was no help—and— 
oh! I can’t talk about it; the misery of 
that morning ; the walk down that long 
piazza, in my slinky muslin dress! and 
my hair all tumbled with the hateful bon- 
net! And those girls, with their cold 
eyes, looking at me so! in all the com- 
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placency of their stiff skirts, stiffer than 
ever mine were in their best estate, and 
their smooth hair, pomaded and bando- 
lined to the last degree. Do you sup- 
pose Ned would care a straw for them, 
if they weren’t stylish? Because you 
don’t know him if you do suppose so. 
I know that Fred Rattelton was won- 
dering why I looked so forlornly : men 
never know anything but the effect, 
and the result was, he took Georgie 
Chaff to drive that afternoon. 

Ned was cross going home; and I 
couldn’t talk without letting him see I 
could hardly keep from crying. And, 
during the drive in the hot sun, my 
temper, which even my brothers allow 
is tolerably good, was roused. I began 
to wonder whether the dress of my com- 
panion offered no temptation to the same 
style of pleasant banter to which I was 
so unhesitatingly subjected? Whether, 
in fact, these rakish ganders might not 
be served up with the same sauce that 
had rendered the weaker geese so spicy 
and enjoyable a dish? Whether that 
time-honored institution, the beaver, 
might not, in sacrilegious hands, be 
found to bear some proportion of ab- 
surdity to our derided hats? Whether 
those instruments of torture, the boots 
of the modern gentleman, are beyond 
criticism ? Whether death by choking 
is the most meritorious of deaths ; and 
whether the youth of the nineteenth 
century are justified in seeking it so 
madly as they do? And whether—oh! 
whether—the neglected Latin of old 
days at Columbia does much more 
actual service, in “ after-life,” than the 
smattering of bad French which we 
acquire at those wretched—wretched 
fashionable schools? Whether, in point 
of fact, the education, which we are sup- 
posed to receive at these institutions, 
does not do infinite credit to the tact of 
the French nation, and their perception 
of the general fitness of things? Whe- 
ther an education, more refined, more 
thorough, would render us altogether 
suitable companions for the elevated part- 
ners awaiting us? Whether, if we knew 
any more, we should not know too much, 
and the balance of power be destroyed ? 
Whether it is not, on the whole, a fortu- 
nate thing that society is our career, and 
that we don’t look too deep into things ? 
Whether greater knowledge would be 
greater bliss? Whether, if dress and 
vanity did not fill our hearts, anything 
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better would? Whether, to be held 
** Something better than his dog, a lit- 
tle dearer than his horse,” would satisfy 
a true woman's whole, whole heart? 
Whether, to look for anything in the 
future but an establishment, is not to 
prepare for one’s self a weary disap- 
pointment? Whether, with this in 
view, it pays to cultivate one’s mind 
and sentiment? Whether it is not 
better for us to ignore the existence of 
anything deeper than vanity—anything 
more lasting than pleasure ? 

What is left for a woman in this 
enlightened nineteenth century; what 
can she attain to, higher than admira- 
tion in society, and, from thence, on 
towards the dizzy pinnacle of a great 
match? It is her only road to power, 
her only hope of gain ; if she have ambi- 
tion, so only can she gratify it. It is 
contemptible for a man to exert himself 
to secure admiration in society—that is 
one of the fine things that follow in the 
train of his other successes. His tal- 
ents and his fame give him this with- 
out an effort on his part. But, for 
poor woman, it is her only chance of 
temporal advancement and glory—a 
glory as brief as it is brilliant, that will 
fade with her fading cheeks—that will 
die with her short youth. It is the slip- 
pery little by-path on which she may 
scramble up to influence; her delicate 
feet pierced with numberless, vexatious 
thorns; her white hands soiled with her 
eager grasps at whatever may help her 
on. And what does she gain when she 
has reached this eminence—this coveted 
height—from which she sees below her 
the fair scenes of youth and innocence, 
with the blue mist of memory and dis- 
tance around them, as far from her as 
if she had never passed through them— 
as impossible to regain? For the de- 
scent is upon the other side of this emi- 
nence, where lies the dark valley of 
the shadow of death. The troubled 
face, in many a splendid carriage, has 
told me the stury often. Ah, no! Pret- 
ty woman, put ambition out of your 
heart, if there’s any there; it does not 
pay. There’s no arrangement made forit 
in a woman’s existence—it’s only meant 
for men, with whom it may become a 
virtue—whom it may lead to splendid 
things. But for us, women, we must 
say our prayers, and tell the children 
stories, sew buttons on our brothers’ 
shirts, and be patient. é 
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yur is always a second summer 
in the American year. When the 
September gales have swept over the 
woods, and shaken the first leaves of 
autumn to the ground; when from the 
ardens the more delicate buds and 
ragrant blossoms have passed away; 
when the earlier fruits have ripened and 
been gathered; when evening begins 
sooner to draw the curtains of the day, 
and the sun’s horses:start later on their 
morning courses; when: the pleasure 
parties of the season are breaking up, 
and words of farewell are being said, 
and over the most buoyant mind a cer- 
tain pensiveness steals, and regrets fall 
upon it as from out the autumnal air, 
then the year, which had begun to 
withdraw its face, turns again with 
a parting smile, and kisses its hand to 
us. ‘Then comes a succession of golden 
days, when the air is still, and the 
heavens, slightly veiled with purple 
haze, are without a cloud. The au- 
tumnal flowers are arrayed in all their 
glory. The orchards yield: up their 
red-sided, gold-colored apples. for the 
winter’s store. The grapes are turned 
to purple. The latest pears melt upon 
the devouring lips, and the last drops 
of sweetness are being distilled into the 
yet unplucked peaches. Now the dili- 
gent housewife gathers from out the 
leaves, still green, the yellow, shining 
quince, and, correcting its tart juices with 
melted sugar, lays it by for winter tea- 
drinkings. The farmer husks his corn, 
muking the green sward shine with the 
long, broad line of glittering ears. He 
iles up, also, the yellow pumpkins, or 
gs the squashes against the wall, by 
their necks. His boys bring home at 
night the cows from still green and 
thickly-matted meadows, with udders 
wide distended. The poultry-yards are 
full of cackling, and youthful attempts 
atchanticleering. Fleets of geese and 
ducks float down the brooks, or lie moor- 
ed on the ponds, and the half-grown 
turkey-cocks gabble and spread their 
tails over vast spaces of yard and pas- 
ture. This season is the mellowing of 
the year. In sunny European lands, 
and beneath sacréd oriental skies, the 
grapes are now trodden in the wine- 
press, and even in our own prosaic New 
Jersey, the bounty of nature runs ‘to: 
sweet cider. 


The earth has put forth: 
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her great productive power, and rejoices 
as a woman after child-bearing ; the 
sun has done his year’s work, and ri- 
pened all seeds and grains; there is 
food garnered up for man and beast ; 
and the great God -seems to look 
down out of heaven upon what 
He hath wrought, and pronounce it 
good. 

It is a season to be enjoyed as one 
does old wine. As we bring this out 
of the cellar on high festal occasions, 
to celebrate the rite matrimonial, or to 
honor the anniversary of a birth-day, 
to greet the coming of long absent 
friends, and freshen the memories which 
run far back to days of auld lan 
syne;. so this brief second summer of 
the year should be filled up with un- 
usual joys. Then make a holiday. 
Then telegraph to your best friend to 
come with wife and child. Let boys 
and girls be let loose from school that 
they may go a-nutting. Let there be 
picnics in the glens, and on the hill- 
sides. Climb the mountains. Coast 
the shores. ’Tis the hunter’s moon, 
and you may follow the path of the 
buck and the doe, or hie on pointer 
or setter. You see the breaking of day 
as you go on your way to lie for wild 
fowl, which, when it is yet dark, fly 
overhead with whistling wings ; while 
far off is heard the scream of the com- 
ing wild-geese. Now let the reel hiss, 
as the line is cast from the rocks, for 
tautog. It is the season, also, for bass 
fishing. Now let the lover of nature 
and mushrooms prevent the sun, and 
gather his breakfast with the dew on 
it. Let all men—all Yankees—eat pump- 
kin-pie. The full moon favors husking 
by night; and he who finds brindled 
ears may kiss his partner, though he 
may no longer drink milk punch, for it 
is contrary to law. Now is “ training” 
time ; and there will be cakes at the 
muster for old and young—and, surely, 
pop-beer. Now pack into country- 
wagons, three on a seat. At morning, 
wind the horn, and let the hounds bay. 
At night, draw the bow, dance, sing, 
and make merry, giving God thanks; 
for this glorious second summer, called 
Indian, is given us but for seven days, 
or it may be ten. Then get quickly 
out of doors—be off—away—and caps 
in the air! 
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Happy harvest days! and happily 
did we spend them, ankle-deep in thy 
golden sands, Cape Cod! 

Perhaps we should have done better 
still to have gone in rough weather. 
The scene here, doubtless, is more 
characteristic when nature frowns, than 
when she smiles. For the Cape is de- 
cidedly tragic. *Its great mood is when 
nature is angry, and all her elements 
are at war. When the east wind is 
rising out of the sea, and the pine-woods 
begin to sigh for pain; when the ocean, 
fretted to madness by the gale, lashes 
the long sandy beaches, and breaks 
high over the rocks on the shore ; when 
the drift-sand flies like snow-flakes, and 
the whirlwinds, in their rough play, 
bear it aloft in the air; when the rain, 
bursting the clouds, contends in its turn 
with both winds and waves, and beats 
them down; when in winter the sharp 
sleet cuts the air, and the snow-blast 
shuts out the light of heaven, and night, 
setting in, adds the terrors of utter 
darkness to those of the storm, and the 
signal gun of the East Indiaman, drift- 
ing upon the lee-shore—a few hours be- 
fore so near the wished-for haven—is 
heard faintly booming through the up- 
roar of the elements, and vainly calling 
upon the wrecker who sits idle by his 
blazing fireside, pitying the poor souls 
whose imaginary cries ring in his ears, 
but whom he cannot save from the jaws 
of the devouring waves. For no mor- 
tal arm can stay the implacable wrath 
of the Almighty, when He bids the sea 
roar, and engulf in its depths the im- 
pious mariner and his ship. Then the 
traveler, on this long arm of sand vainly 
stretched out to embrace the unwilling, 
untamable ocean, and marry it in lov- 
ing wedlock to the land, sees and feels 
what Cape Cod is. With awe he hears 
the sublime moaning of the long, flat 
beaches, and the more angry resounding 
of the coast where it is bolder and 
rocky. The north shore answers with 
its uproar, to the uproar of the south. 
As, at sea, the wind whistles and sings 
in the cordage of the scudding ship, to 
the deep bass of the roaring waves, so, 
here, the howling of the winds among 
the branches of the oaks and the loud 
lament of the pine-woods are added to 
the bellowing of the strands. How weak 
does man.appear when tossed ‘on ome 
waves! Yet, how strong, whgn, inhis 
snug cot-on the shore, he sits reading 
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not either the outcries of nature or the 
wrath of God ! 

But, at the period of our visit, the 
stormy Cape was lying as calm and 
placid, in the midst of the sea, as in 
midsummer rise the round tops of the 
Alleghanies in the untroubled southern 
heavens. The sun looked with warm. 
enamored beams upon the bosom of the 
earth; the winds lay reposing in the 
dépths of the pine-woods, scarcely 
breathing audibly ; and the tired waves 
slept on the shore. At evening, as the full, 
round moon, rose from the Atlantic, it 
spread out a level, silvery carpet to the 
horizon, almost tempting the beholder to 
walk forth on the high sea, as, on 
solemn festal occasions, the gold-span- 
gled tapestry invites the feet of the 
guests who go up into the lighted 
palaces of kings. And all night long, 
when at intervals we awoke out of our 
dreams, we heard, at the distance of a 
stone’s throw, the innumerable ripples 
breaking on the sand, as if the uxorious 
old ocean were kissing, even in his 
sleep, the softly breathing lips of the 
shore. At midnight we arose from our 
bed, and walked out into the air, feeling 
an irrepressible curiosity to listen to 
the whispering of the night-winds, and 
overhear the telling of their secret 
loves. We beheld, also, the dance of 
the waves, which were keeping up their 
revelry beneath the light of the moon, 
tripping it as gracefully as fairies on 
the green-sward, and quickly dissolving 
in mutual embraces, like hearts in the 
joined breasts of lovers. How refresh- 
ing and wholesome was the salt in the 
aic from the ocean. ‘There can no 
malignant spirit or goblin walk this 
strip of earth,” said we, returning to 
our couch, “ the air is too pure.” And, 
indeed, it can scarcely be credited that 
a real, bona fide ghost was ever seen on 
Cape Cod. There are Quakers here, 
but no witches. It is not possible. 

But by day our eyes feasted, through 
all the hours, on the richly-colored au- 
tumnal landscape. Here stretch, for 
miles, beyond miles, the salt meadows 
of Barnstable, watered not by rains and 
dews only, but by the monthly flowing 
of the tides, and these level tracts are 
now as tawny as the lion’s skin. This, 
likewise, being the season when the 

ine-trees shed their needles, the earth 
them is no less tawny than the 
marshes. And everywhere the 


‘sand of the shore is as yellow as the 
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breast of arobin. In the warm rays of 
the sun it even shines like beaten gold, 
making the whole cape gilt-edged. But, 
on the uplands, the yellow runs into a 
russet, a richly-tinted brown, and forms 
a background which is covered with a 
glory of autumnal tints, the purple of 
oaks and whortleberry bushes, the 
orange and scarlet of maples, the 
green of pines and cedars. There is 
color everywhere—on the fields and 
trees, on the meadows and the shores, in 
the hollows and around the edges of 
pools. Not a bush but glows—not a 
stone but shines. The very particles 
of sand, if closely inspected, flash like 
diamonds by candlelight ; and though 
held in your hand, seem both as far off 
and as glittering as the stars in the blue 
twilight of the night. And these colors 
are all dashed together—a beautiful 
vatiety in unity—making a kaleido- 
scope in the eyes of every man. Still, 
it must be acknowledged that, as one 
proceeds further upon the Cape, he 
notices a gradual falling off in the tone 
of nature’s coloring, as old pictures, in 
traveling down the course of time, lose, 
during each century, more and more of 
their first blush and gorgeousness. The 


brilliancy of the reds and purples fades, 


andthe browns grow duller. Even the 
fine gold of the pumpkins becomes 
tarnished ; the color of animals runs to 
sorrel ; and the habitations of man, par- 
taking of the tendency of nature, show 
only the unpainted gray, or the stains of 
the original red and green, or the blank 
white of modern fashion, which makes 
the pupils of the eye instinctively con- 
tract to look at. There is evidently a 
deficiency of coloring materials on the 
great painter's easel, and, at last, 
whether the power of nature be di- 
minished, or this part of her work be 
yet raw and unfinished, there remain 
only the green of the pines and the 
yellow of the sands, wherein is no har- 
mony. 

And yet there is a notable exception 
to this law of gradual fading. There 
is more red in the face of the Cape 
Codders, all the way down to Province- 
town, than of any other people in the 
States. It is the old English red— 
blood-red. Though the skin be gen- 
erally pretty thoroughly sun-burnt, 
bronzed often by the glare from the 
salt-water, yet the vermilion shines 
through, giving evidence of good blood 
and vigorous arteries. The race is, 
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indeed, purely British. For the in- 
habitants are all direct descendants of 
the Puritans, or, at least, of early emi- 
grants from Great Britain. There has 
been no mixture of races here. While 
the Cape has always been a fruitful 
womb of men, sending her sons out 
into all the broad American earth, there 
has, on the contrary, been no reflex tide 
of immigration. The Cape, therefore, 
is all of one blood, of one face, of one 
speech, of one homogeneous heart. 
True, there are Indians still in Marsh- 
pee; but are they not also red men? 
Their faces are, indeed, not a little 
smutted by a dash of negro blood in 
them, but some, fortunately, still show 
the reddish glitter of the original cop- 
per. At least, they are not pale-faced, 
but high-colored, and come even not 
without a degree of grace into the au- 
tumnal landscape. 

And this red-facedness of the people 
is a great point in the description of 
Cape Cod. For, while the earth gradu- 
ally loses its color and all its signs of 
vigor, as we travel towards the end of 
this path in the sands, we see that the 
lord of nature, on the contrary, remains 
ruddy and strong-featured. Neither 
the weakness of the land, nor the extra- 
ordinary strength of the circumambient 
waters and winds has been able to 
produce degeneracy of the race of 
man. He has buffeted the waves, 
and overmastered them. He has sailed 
in the very eyes and teeth of the 
winds. He has fixed the floating 
sands, by planting them with beach- 
grass; has sown the pine-trees in fur- 
rows; has set oaks on the hill-tops, 
that, when the winds, rising in their 
might, threaten to tear him from the 
land, he may have something to hold on 
to; has planted the barren shore with 
Indian corn, putting a dead “ horse- 
foot” in every hill; has grown potatoes 
from sea-weed down to the very line of 
high-water-mark ; has turned the mud 
of flats to oysters; has dried the cod 
from the great deep into codfish; and 
has manufactured the sea itself into 
salt. Thus has man made himself mas- 
ter ; and though, in struggling with the 
earth, to till it, he has sometimes come 
upon his hip, like Jacob wrestling with 
the angel, and though he has often been 
pinched by the wind, and jammed 
against the leeward shore,, yet, after all, 
he has fought the life-long battle with 
the natural elements triumphantly, and 
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still hangs out his flag of victory in the 
red of his face. 

The Cape Codder is hardy and vigor- 
ous, and may emphatically be said to 
be a self-made man—external nature 
having done so little for him. If the 
bone of this young country may be 
considered as yet somewhat in the 

istle, it is not so with that of this 
Sion: Its bone is mature, and its mus- 
cle also is as hard as rope’s end and 
bowline. Oft pelted by storms, and 
riddled by gales; now buried in snow- 
banks, and never quite sure of his foot- 
ing in the sands; now petrified by east 
winds fresh from Greenland and the ice- 
islands, and then, in hot summer days, 
when there is not a breath of air to 
break the glazed surface of the sur- 
rounding ocean, baked as if he were an 
ostrich egg ; obliged constantly to har- 
ass the surface of the earth, in order 
to extort from it even a niggardly in- 
crease; and, finally, driven in despair 
to the wall of the sea, and in straits 
compelled to sound the depths of the 
ocean with line, hook, and sinker, and 
to vex its surface with his keels, the 
Cape Cod man has to fight his way 
through existence as a gladiator his 
way out of the ring. Of course, the 


feebler children die early; but the 
own man is all thews and sinews. 
fis nerves are of whalebone, and his 
skin will keep out water like oakum. 
But, while this hardness of nature 
seems only to develop a superior hard- 


ness in the frame of man, all lower 
animals are ground down in the face 
against it. We saw but few of them 
anywhere, and these mostly stunted. 
Scarcely a dog yelped at us from one 
end of the Cape to the other; for dogs 
do not thrive well on fish; and, besides, 
the waves are there to do the barking. 
But one would suppose it a very para- 
dise for cats; yet, as there are no mice 
but water-rats, so all the cats are cat- 
fish. And, accordingly, in all our lying 
awake to listen to the vespers which the 
waves on the beaches chanted through 
the livelong hours of night, we heard 
not a single charivari. Sailors, too, are 
notoriously hard on horses; and drift 
sand, like Jordan, makes a hard road to 
travel. Moreover, a mule in the sand 
is apt to be stubborn. But a suft road 
is well suited for the small breed of 
horses called ponies ; for, their peculiar 
trick being, to throw their rider over 
their head, and trot back home without 
VOL. Ix.—5 
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him, whenever they have reached a suf- 
ficiently inconvenient distance away, 
it is a mercy for a man to alight on a 
bed of sand. We found it so in our 
own person. Shanghae fowls do not 
thrive well here. heir tails do not 
grow, and they become so stupid as 
scarcely to know how to set one foot 
before the other—making awkward, 
uncertain movements, as if they were 
on stilts, or even walking on their owa 
eggs. At the cattle-show in the county- 
town, where we happened to be present, 
the native breeds were all inferior. 
Whatever was big and fat, was forei 
born, or, at least, of blood not strictly 
capeish. Such was their great Ayr- 
shire bull—as huge a monster as the 
Trojan horse, or the whale which, in 
attempting to jump the Cape, landed 
himself, with all his tusks and blubber, 
high and dry on the sands. All the fat 
pigs were Lady Suffolks; all the bat- 
tering-rams were Southdowns; and all 
the hens that laid golden eggs were 
born Poles. In fact, the only native 
animals at all worth the showing, were 
the men themselves. One in partiou- 
lar there was at the plowing-match, 
who reminded us of that Triptolemus 
of Eleusis, to whom, first of mortals, 
Ceres taught the use of the plow. 
Cincinnatus himself could not have 
bent over the tails with broader 
shoulders, nor a nose more truly Ro- 
man. Between his legs and the length 
of his furrows there was a certain cor- 
respondence. When standing upright, 
he cast a shadow over half the scene, 
and dwarfed the oxen before him till 
they looked scarcely bigger than rats. 
The inhabitants of this ridge of drift- 
sand are remarkably thrifty. One sees 
nowhere indications of extreme destitu- 
tion. But, while most of the people are 
independent in their circumstances, 
there is not much wealth, and no show of 
it. The Grecian column will, indeed, fol- 
low the traveler all the way down the 
Cape, though Greece may seem further 
off than ever; nor can all the window- 
blinds on the houses make the place ap- 
ear in the least d like Venice. 
vont he will see a Doric entablature 
pierced by five small windows, and there 
a court-house in the form of an antique 
temple, but with its roof bristling with 
half a dozen stacks of tall, Yankee chim- 
neys. Yet, this show of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, if it does not always indi- 
cate good taste, is a certain sign of 
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thrift. The man, who builds his house 
with a front like an Athenian temple, 
is sure to be a financially success- 
ful one, and, generally, a man who has 
earned his own money; for they who 
inherit fortunes being often traveled 
men, or cultivated by some considerable 
amount of reading, know that the 
public edifices of the old Greeks do 
not suit the purpose of our modern 
housekeeping. Thus, every successful 
tain of a ship, who comes home to 
build a house in the sands, must have 
Grecian pillars. He has got the money, 
and he will have a cottage front like 
the Parthenon. Nothing can stop him. 
But the thrift of Cape Cod is not of 
that kind which follows fawning. Here 
dwells evidently an independent race of 
men, and all living at arm’s length of 
each other. Even in the towns the 
houses do not touch, but stand apart. 
Every one has its separate inclosure, 
with plot of green-sward, orchard, and 
ag atch. House and grounds 
a distinct and independent estab- 
lishment, ory J on no other for its 
support; and though, unfortunately, 
there are no plank-roads in these sands, 
et every nt door is approached 


the street by a plank pathway. 
Nor do these people generally occupy 


the whole of their houses. They have 
vacant apartments, though none to let. 
The front rooms are all furnished and 
shut up. The family live in the kitch- 
en. they can afford to do so; for 
the back part of the house is large 
eno to accommodate all the mem- 
bers, while the other half is kept as 
_meat as wax for tea-drinkings and the 
use of company. Hence, the stranger, 
who aes ae through the un- 
ligh streets at night, may fancy him- 
self in a Turkish town, or an aoul of 
the Circassians. He can no more 
desery the light of a candle than if 
he were in the centre of Ethiopia. Ac- 
cordingly, to stir much abroad after 
nigh in these streets filled with 
painted wooden posts. is to set man- 
traps for one’s self, and present the 
very sorest temptations to Providence. 
For, inevitably, at this corner you 

your shins—at that, you break your 
neck. A Chinese lantern here would 
not be an unmeaning joke. Still, every 
native, doubtless, knows the way to his 
habitation in the darkest night, as well 
as « bee to its cell in the hive. And no 
Spaniard goes to bed earlier. He does 
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his work by daylight, and economizes 
candles. All his habits are simple and 
natural. He dines on the stroke of 
noon. He takes his tea—rather weak— 
at the hour when the merchant in the 
city sits down to dinner, and he gets 
up in the morning just as the town 
snob is going to bed. His fare, too, is 
simple—at breakfast, fish—at dinner, 
fish—fish fried, broiled, boiled, baked, 
and chowdered! Though, probably, 
there is not one housewife in ten that 
has not a pie, or a loaf of cake, stowed 
away somewhere. And you shall no- 
where eat such delectable ‘ apple- 
slump”—nowhere such dough-nuts, 
scarcely even in Connecticut—nowhere 
such baked clams, out of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. There is, 
also, a love of junketing and tea-drink- 
ing, when neighbors come together in 
winter evenings, and when lassies as- 
semble of an afternoon at a “ quilting,” 
making the bridal bed-spread with in- 
numerable stitches, and squares of 
white calico, upon each of which is 
written, in indelible ink, the name of 
the fair sempstress who presented it. 
On these occasions the number of hot 
biscuits and sweet cakes served up is 
almost incredible; and the next morn- 
ing after one, we have seen with our 
own eyes a small Cape boy make a 
hearty breakfast of pound-cake with 
plums in it. 

After all, life on the Cape is more 
like holiday than one might suppose 
who had never been there. For, the 
men being mostly sea-faring, they do 
their work in all parts of the world 
rather than at home. The Cape Codder 
is omnipresent. He casts his line wher- 
ever there are codfish. If there is a 
school of bass or mackerel on any coast, 
he is after them with his seine. He 
chases whales from the southern frozen 
zone to the northern, and will doubtless, 
some day, throw his harpoons in the 
open sea at the pole. In all the steam- 
ers, liners, packets, he is captain and 
first mate. On the high seas, or the 
coast, there is no better man to handle 
aship. You find him in all the crack 
clippers, and if a fore-and-aft schooner 
runs her nose into any strange place, 
ten to one there is at her helm a Cape 
Codder. He has also been in his day a 

ting man. Some of our proudest 
frigates have been sailed by him; he 
was on the lakes in the last war with 
England, and threw up his cap there; 
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and as for privateering, it is that one 
among all the trades of which he is Jack 
that he likes best to turn his hand to. 
Though not much of a fist at marching 
on the land, the Cape Codder, neverthe- 
less, was at Bunker Hill and Saratoga, 
besides having fonght the French and 
Indians in the old wars, and shouldered 
arms at Quebec. But when, havin 
sailed all the seas, and roved the worl 
over, he comes back to his cot in the 
sands, the short season he spends at 
home is a holiday. Then give him a 
fast horse, and his good wife, or sweet- 
heart, by his side. He must go to see 
all his cousins. Nor does any man have 
so many uncles and aunts and kindred 
of various degrees. In fact, nearly all 
the inhabitants are first cousins, or call 
themselves such. Therefore, when the 
mariner comes home there must neces- 
sarily be a good deal of shaking of 
hands and merry-making. Everybody 
must tell him the news, and he in return 
must tell everybody of his adventures 
on sea and shore. He has probably 
seen the sea-serpent—at least, a mer- 
maid—a whale—the elephant in his 
own country—or the Grand Mogul. 
Undoubtedly, the longest yarns are 
spun on Cape Cod which are spun any- 
where in this country. And be it ob- 
served that the Cape Cod man, let him 
go to whatever part cf the world he may, 
is sure to come back. His local tastes 
never die out ; and where’er he roams, 
at every step away, he drags a lengthen- 
ing cable. If he run a packet between 
Boston and some other of our principal 
sea-port cities, he does not remove his 
family to town, but the moment he gets 
on shore hies away to the Cape. He 
does not like the air of great cities, 
and cannot really feel at home anywhere 
that there is not sand under his feet, or 
even a little of it running over his shoe- 
quarters. 

This disposition to keep holiday, we 
could not but notice at the county ca’ 
show. There was, indeed, not much to 
be seen or heard—only the farmer's old 
“Bright” and * Gelding,” with his ever- 
lasting * gee-up” and ** haw-tu”—only a 
few pumpkins that might make the na- 
tive mouth water a little to look at, a 
few cranberries, big as your thumb, and 
dark as mahogany, which it is mischiev- 
ously said the Cape girls stain their 
cheeks with—only a show of Mexican 
flint corn-stalks a dozen feet high, just 
to show what the Cape sand could do— 
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@ specimen or two of “ quilting” and 
domestic stocking-knitting—some ¢uri- 
ous attempts in worsted fine art, and 
even the beautiful vanity of cotton lace, 
and crocheting. But, notwi 
the little to be seen, everybody came to 
see it. They came three women in a 
gig, and whole families in carryalls with 
tops of painted canvas. There were 
farmers in homespun, Quakers in drab, 
sailors in tarpaulins, and retired cap- 
tains in black broadcloth. Besides a 
few great ladies in silks, and bonnets 
worn falling in the neck, there were any 
number of good, plain, buxom house- 
wives in their best bombazines and cali- 
coes, most of them with bevies of 
daughters, all high-rigged, in curls, in 
flounces, with petticoats trimmed with 
lace, and all their ribbons flying. We 
saw very pretty girls in swings, and 
very eager youths buying jack-kni 
whips with whalebone in the handle, and 
five cents apiece. Every small 
mouth was running over with 
candy, every man’s with tobacco, and 
every good-looking woman’s with smiles. 
—— —— and ee 
most busily doing nothin 
and seeing selling ivi Senor and 
thither, and going nowhere—and all 
— to be excessively a 
oever had no baker’s gingerbread 

in his pockets, had peanuts in them; 
and if any father of a family had neg- 
lected to stuff his coat-tails with buns 
for the children at home, be sure his 
better half had not forgotten to fill her 
“ working with lions and elephants 
in cake, and dogs and cats in sugar. 
Almost every one seemed to have bought 
something, and no looked as though 
he had been “sold.*’ They that had 

t rattles were tickled, and so were 

ey who had only straws. And when 
finally, at the close of the day, the brass 
band came down the street playing the 
old tune of “The girl I \ 
me,” we remember to have said to 
ourselves that it was the happiest 
Spain. we had seen since we 

n. 


razors, warranted to shave, for twen' 
childs 
sugar 


adventures; and we must, therefore, 
make the most of our little incident, or, 
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tather, mere observation on the road. So 


llows : 
that locomotive civil- 


Cape; and the only wonder 
is-that the me anil should have gone as 


far as it has before being effectually run 
into the ground. At any rate we reverted 
to the old, cast-off stage-coach at a point 
on the Cape ging, Si amidships. 
ape fare as beautiful as the last 
rose autumn, we were naturally 
pas atte to take a seat on the Hee ya 

seeing no person present at all re- 
sa ae a driver, we waived the cere- 
mon asking leave, and straightway 
invited ourselves up. But, as we sat 
there quietly looking at the different 
out of the tails of the four horses, 
we were taken by surprise at seeing 
asmall boy climb to the seat by our 
side, and gather up the reins, as if he 
were really going to drive the coach 
himself. e looked at the boy again, 
and thought surely he could not be 
turned of ten, though we afterwards 
learned that he was twelve, es small 
for his age. And this boy, said we to 
ourselves, is evidently going to drive 
this coach-and-four to Orleans! We 


immediately took out our glass, and in- 
ted him closely. Was he Phaxton? 
so, he would, doubtless, set the Cape 


a gga ~ bog Bape stop- 
ping-p old whip he certainly 
was not. Was he a whip atall? There 
he sat | the — . io lost "becaly't ten 
0 and his legs on. 
200% for him to reach the foot-boat 
y-and-by, he encouraged his team u 
a hill with his voice, for whip he had 
not yet taken in hand; but his chirru 
had the clear, decided ring of a full- 
rown hostler.: ‘* Get along Chandler 
” said he, at length, addressing the 
eel-horse; “‘ and you Jaques,” 
ing to the off-leader. But we, mean- 
while, had not said a word, and, in fact, 
had scarcely made up our mind what 
to say. ‘Eh, there, Lizzie—what are 
you doing ?” called out the young Jehu 
to the r restless mare on the nigh 
re Still we rad nothing ; but, screw- 
our glass ly into our right eye, 
looked, at intervals, sharply at the boy. 
Besides his thick buckskin gloves there 
was nothing in his appearance in the 
least degree professional. He neither 
wore a pea-jacket, nor was he in his 
shirt-sleeves. His single-breasted jacket, 
buttoned close in the neck, was a plain 
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drab; and around his neck was a clean, 
modest turn-over collar, such as is com- 
monly worn by boys of tender age 
‘** Hunter!” he exclaimed threateningly, 
and, at the same time, offering to strike 
the off-wheeler with the slack of his 
reins. Whereupon “ Hunter” mended 
his pace, and we continued our obser- 
vations. The boy’s hat was a nice felt, 
and of a modest color corresponding with 
that of his dress. A bourgeois, well-to-do 
in the world, would not dress his son any 
better. And his looks were in keeping 
with his dress—his complexion being 
a healthy brown, almost an olive, but 
with no red in it, more like the bark of 
the rose than its flower. Being so 
young, his features, of course, were not 
et very definitely chiseled, but showed, 
indistinctly, the outlines of a future man- 
liness. Only his eye was already per- 
fect—being a large dark gray, and 
thickly shaded by long black lashes. 

“Steady, Lizzie,” te cried, for the 
mare, which was‘a little gay, was still 
inclined to fret occasionally. 

And now, taking down our glass, we 
entered into some conversation with the 
young expert, for such he was, beyond 
all question. The first inquiry one 
generally makes of boys of this age is, 
‘* What is your name?’’ We used a 
little circumlocutory politeness, but 
managed to find out that the lad’s name 
was James. The second question natu- 
ye § is, ‘* How old are you, my boy 2” 
And we also contrived to get this infor- 
mation from the little man without giv- 
ing offense. Then, as James occasion- 
ally threw out his foot with a sideward 
motion, in making his appeals to 
‘* Hunter,” we were curious to know the 
reason of it. 

Hunter,” said he, “keeps an eye 
on me from behind his blinder, and 
whenever he sees this motion of the 
foot, he thinks I am going to kick him.” 

“* And how long may it be since you 
began to drive a sur 4 aa 

**I go to school; but I have driven 
more or less since I was eight years 
old.” ' 

** But how could you drive a coach 
when you were only eight?’ 

“My father began with lashing me 
on to the box, to prevent my falling off; 
for I couldn’t then reach the foot-board, 
and I drove so.” 

By this time our interest in James 
had risen to a high point, and we after- 
wards learned from others that this ac- 
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count of himself was strictly true. 
Should we ask him to take a cigar with 
us? Plainly not. Here was a specimen 
of “* Young America” whose patriotism 
evidently. did not consist in smoking 
and chewing. He talked familiarly 
with his horses, but did not swear at 
them. There was nothing of the vulgar 
stage-driver about the lad, no taking on 
of airs, no slang in his lan , no 
brag. He had not even the usual frolic 
and roguery of his years. He did not 
crack his whip—using it only to threat- 
en the little vagabonds who attempted 
to climb up on the rack behind; and 
there was no laughing in his eyes which 
indicated that he was going to tip the 
coach over. His face was that of one 
who had taken responsibility upon him- 
self, and felt equal toit. It beamed 
with intelligence, but the expression of 
it was firm, self-restraining, and even 
demure. The impending shadow of a 
coming man darkened in it the bright- 
ness of the school-boy. We afterwards 
learned that for pluck the little fellow 
had not his equal in all the country 
round, If by chance there was a horse 
in the stable that nobody dared drive, 
he would beg his father to let him do it. 
And, long before leaving the coach-box, 
we came distinctly to the conclusion 
that James—we never should have 
thought of calling him Jimmy—by the 
time he was miter Cee years of age, 
would be “up” for Congress. For 
surely the boy who, at twelve years of 
age, can drive a four-in-hand, with a 
mettlesome “ Lizzie” among them, will, 
in the course of another ten, be compe- 
tent to manage such an ass as the sove- 
reign people. Indeed, now-a-days, a 
thorough-bred hostler might not be so 
unsuitable a hero for cleansing the Au- 

ean stables of our federal politics. So, 
mee for the Cape Cod boy, James! 
He took us into Orleans in good style, 
having made his time to a minute; with 
“Lizzie” only a little frothy, but scarce- 
ly a wet hair on either “ Chandler Bob,” 
or “ Hunter.” 

We left the Cape not without a cer- 
tain feeling of regret. Perhaps it was 
eh because of the termination of the 

ndian summer, and we had to say, 


“Die schénen =< in Aranjuez 
Sind nun zu Ende.” 


Possibly, the very pleasant quarters in 
which we had spent the last night of our 
journey might have had something to 


A Dash at Cape Cod. 


do with it. The fact simply was, that 
there being a press of company at the 
inn, some kind-hearted lady, whether 
young or otherwise, and to ourselves 
utterly unknown, had surrendered the 
use of her own ent for the accom- 
modation of a tired traveler. Of this, 
however, having ourselves. no know- 
ledge, we were taken quite aback, on 
entering it, at seeing where we were, 
and, but for the lateness of the hous, 
would have stoutly refused taking ad- 
vantage of such too generous hospitality. 
Under the circumstance, however, no- 
thing more could well be done than, 
considering that we were standing in a 
sanctum, to put off our shoes as qui 
as possible—which we. accordingly did, 
and gave them to the “boots.” And 
when he had departed, and the door was 
locked, taking our stand in the. middle 
of the fluor, with hands in pockets, and 
making a complete tion in our sur- 
vey of the walls, all four of which were 
hung with various kinds of female ap- 
parel, we exclaimed at last, ** What a 
pretty pickle of codfish we are in!* 
bom peppy of our gists. in 
aving taken possession apart- 
ment, was overwhelming. That we had 
not been instrumental in turning a young 
damsel, and as beautiful as young, out 
of her chamber, was, to our min 
no means so certain. - She might, i 
but, also, she might not, be a spinster. 
There was a neat case of shoes h 
on the wall; but, to have examined 
for the purpose of taking a measure, 
would have been profanation. We tried 
to calm our mind by the reflection that 
they were probably a foot in length, at 
least ; but, somehow, we could not re- 
frain from doubtingit. In fact, we were 
more than half of the —— that they 
were coquettishl and dainty. 
Then, as to the hoops—but there were 
none to be seen. They were, probably, 
standing up in the closet; but even from 
their size, could we have seen them, no 
certain inference could have been drawn 
respecting the size of the wearer. In- 
deed, all the hoops we had noticed on 
the Cape were entirely out of fashion- 
able proportion, seeming scarcely bi 
ger, in comparison with those worn in 
the great cities, than straw -baskets 
when they first come. But the rs 
book was lying on the table, and there 
could certainly be no harm in read- 
ing that. So we began with the fly- 
ear. 





“ From — — to her dear niece — —. 


A niece ! we exclaimed, reverently clos- 
ing the book. A niece! And the next 
moment our hand ped the bell- 
rope. We were going to summon the 
waiter to give us a sofa, or three chairs, 
in the parlor, rather than deprive a per- 
son, evidently of tender years, and, no 
doubt, delicate sensibilities, of her lodg- 
ing, when suddenly our eye fell on a 
little poem, entitled Live by the Way, 
which had been cut from a nowspaper, 
and pinned on the wall. It ran on after 
this fashion 3 


“In the youth of the heart, ere the giorious 
ray, 

That oe born of life’s morning, has faded 
away ; 

Wille the light lingers yet in the eyes that are 


ear, 
And the voices we love still remain with us 


here ; 
While the wine is yet red, and the stars are 
yet bright, ‘ 
And the winds and the waves bring us music 


by night ; 

When the warm blood leaps up, when the 

. forests resound, 

it oo tread of the horse and the bay of the 

ut 

0! ever and always, as long as we may, 

As we journey through life, Jet us live by the 
way.” 
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This hit us pat. It at once calmed 
every nerve, and we said, Yes! this is 
the true philosophy of life. Especially 
let a man on his travels live as he goes 
along, and sleep where he can, giving 
God thanks first, and next, to woman. 
We will even lay us down and sleep, 
happy in the belief that some good soul 
has gladly yielded her couch to the 
stranger, and is enjoying a beautiful 
satisfaction in the thought that the 
favored one will never know unto whom 
to return his thanks—except to God 
only. And so we actually laid our head 
on the pillow, likening ourselves to a 
Mungo Park succored by the hand of 
woman in a strange land, where there 
was none else to help him. We slept 
well. And the next morning, on open- 
ing our window, which looked, as all 
bed-chambers should, towards the east, 
and seeing the dear a lie stretched 
out far into the sea before us, we gave 
tothe sands our parting benediction— 
not forgetting the fair ones who inhabit 
them, but wishing them all sorts of good 
things we could think of, down, even, 
to lots of whalebone, and plenty of 
cranberries with which to make their 
naturally red cheeks still redder 





CORNELIUS AGRIPPA—DOCTOR, KNIGHT, AND MAGICIAN. 


R. MORLEY, of London, England, 

who is well known, in the world of 
letters, as the author of two scholarly 
and highly finished biographies, the one 
of Palissy the potter, and the other of 
Cardan the physician, has just com- 
pleted his “trilogy” by telling us 
the truth about the famous Cornelius 
Agrippa, the friend of Erasmus, the 
expositor of Reuchlin, the alley of 
Luther and Zuingle, and the author of 
one of the most learned works on magic 
that we have. 

Where Agrippa is known, he is 
known as a magician. In the sixteenth 
century, everybody knew that he was 
in commerce with the devil, to whom 
he had sold his soul. Charitable Butler 
only says that 

“A kept a Stygian pu 
aes Sad ha er 4 ae, 


That was his tutor, and the cur 
Read to the occult philosopher, 


And taught him subtly to maintain 
All other sciences are vain.” 


But Southey copies a monkish tale 
describing his study : 


“ The letters were written with blood therein, 
And - leaves were made of dead man’s 
skin.” 


And there was no doubt, in the days 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, that such was 
the fact, and that the wretched sorcerer 
had been better burnt. We shall now 
see, under the guidance of Mr. Morley, 
what basis underlay this opinion. The 
task should be the more grateful, as it 
must incidentally open up a page in the 
world’s history which we, at all events, 
in fast America, are hastening to 
forget; also, because it can hardly 
fail to shed some not uncertain light 
upon the commencement of that great 
struggle for freedom of thought and 
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opinion which we call the Reformation. 

iewed from so lofty an eminence as 
the life of ippa—who, sorcerer or 
not, was a scholar, not second to Eras- 
mus, a theologian of high degree, a 
learned physician, a famous soldier, a 
lawyer of note, and, perhaps, the first 
physicist of his day—that memorable 
passage in history cannot but be seen 
to advantage. © 

Three years after the birth of Luther, 
and nearly twelve months before that of 
Zuingle, a son was born to the noble 
house of Nettesheim, of Cologne, poor 
but faithful servants of the Emperor of 
Germany. This son was named Cor- 
nelius, and, as it appears, the further 
name of Agrippa was added, in obedi- 
ence to ancient custom, because the 
child had entered the world feet fore- 
most. Cologne, where the boy received 
his education, was a place of much 
trade and intellectual movement. Ex- 
ercised now for many years by a fierce 
strife between handicraft and priest- 
craft, to the utter discomfiture of the 
latter at last—from having been priest- 
ridden, the people rode their priests. 
A place, too, of strange humor in 
letters : out of five hundred and thirty 


books age there, between 1463— 


when the first printing office was es- 
tablished—and 1500, fourteen only were 
Latin classics, and five hundred and six- 
teen canonists, scholastics, and the like. 
Such was the food on which the mind 
of young Cornelius Agrippa was reared. 

Launched into the world as secretary 
to the Emperor Maximilian the First, 
with barely a promise of beard to his 
chin, the youth won favor from his 
royal master by his vigor, zeal, and 
extraordinary proficiency as a linguist. 
He was employed on various diplomatic 
missions, in a subordinate rank, per- 
haps, before he was twenty; found 
himself at last, at Paris, in the heat of 
a controversy touching the regency of 
Castile, alike claimed by Ferdinand of 
Spain and Maximilian of Austria. The 
crown of Castile having passed, at the 
death of Isabella, to her daughter, 
Joanna and her husband, Philip, son of 
Maximilian, was suddenly vacated by 
the death of Philip at the age of twenty- 
eight; and the question arose, which of 
the two fathers should be regent—the fa- 
ther of the late monarch Philip, or the 
father of Joanna, in whose right the 
sovereign title had lain. While each 
monarch was striving to carry his 
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point, the kin was abandoned to 
anarchy, which, spreading, shook all 
law and authority in Aragon and Cata- 
lonia, and opened a glorious field for so 
enterprising a sovereign as Maximilian. 
On this, the student of twenty acted. 
High on a craggy spur of the Pyrenees 
stand the strong fort and town of 
Tarragon; this Cornelius with a small 
band seized, and held for his master the 
emperor. Then swiftly to a neighbor- 
ing town, Villarodona, where the house 
of the emperor’s chief agent in the 
province was to be protected agai 
an army of rustics in open revolt; and 
here, a few days afterward, the scholar 
and his friends found themselves be- 
sieged. Disappointed in their hopes of 
support from without, they fled to a 
strong tower in the vicinity, whither 
the furious peasantry followed them, 
vowing that they must have the life of 
‘‘the German,’ meaning, of course, 
poor Agrippa. Many perilous weeks 
the little band lay in the strong tower, 
listening o’ nights to the shouts of their 
angry jailers in the valley beneath, and 
epeculating with fearful anxiety on the 
probable duration of their scanty stock 
of provisions. On one side of the ¢ 
whereon stood the castle, a lake spre 
several miles northward. This lake, 
known to the castle-keeper as the 
Black Lake, was accessible from the 
castle by a narrow pathway which the 
besiegers had not guarded ; if the be- 
sieged had but a boat, they ht 
escape that way. Garrison and castle- 
keeper confessed that they knew no 
way of procuring a boat. Subtle Cor- 
nelius Agrippa undertook the business. 
There was ito in the castle, son of the 
keeper, a Jad of shrewdness and nerve : 
him, the German painted with milk- 
thistle and juice of other herbs, befouled 
his skin with shocking spots to imitate 
leprosy, rubbed his hair into a rough 
bunch, and sent him forth in be 8 
clothes, with a leper’s bell round his 
neck—a dreadful picture of the outcast 
wretch to whom no home was open. 
The boy, well drilled, staggered along 
to the guards, uttering piteous prayers 
for charity ; they, appalled at the well- 
known spectacle, ran as from a wild 
beast, and flung him alms from a dis- 
tance. Thus allowed to break the 
lines, the boy went on his errand, pro- 
cured a boat, and bore off the belea- 
guered garrison in safety: whence 
comes the legend in Tarragon, that a 
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of soldiers, closely besieged in a 
8 on the borders Taf r 0 Black 
Lake, were, by the devilish arts of their 
German leader, enabled to escape 
through the air on conveyances espe- 
cially provided by the Satanic power. 

Escaped, whole, Cornelius Agrippa 
seems to have ripeey a the notion of 

uering Ta or his master. He 
doffed Se dill, ates next find him at 
Avignon, Lyons, and thereabouts, in 
elose intercourse with the best scholars 
of the day, but few of whom would com- 
with him in erudition. 

At Déle—once called Déle la joyeuse, 
but since its capture by a French 
army, thirty years before, Déle la do- 
lente—he found an opening. Mistress 
of Déle and of Burgundy was Margaret, 
daughter of Maximilian. To her ser- 
vice the young scholar attached him- 
self. As an introduction to her and the 
learned world at Dole, he delivered a 
course of lectures on Reuchlin’s ** Miri- 
fle Word.” 

This was a cabalistic work. ‘ When 
Adam was in Paradise,” said certain of 
the Rabbis, *‘ the angel Raziel appeared 
to him and gave him a book containing 
ali the secrets of nature, and all the 
divine wisdom.” This book, handed 
down miraculously from generation to 
generation, reached the hands of Solo- 
mon, who learnt from it his matchless 
sagacity. It was lost, perhaps, or de- 
stroyed in some of the Jewish convul- 
sions ; but some stray scraps of its cun- 
ning floated down the tide of time to 
certain Jews of the middle ages, who 
embodied them in works of high and 
holy import. These works were said 
to relate to the cabala. They purport- 
ed to furnish a key to the interpretation 
of the hidden meaning of scripture, 
which hidden meaning was to be dis- 
covered by a subtle study of the letters, 
words, and sentences of the chapters of 
the Old Testament. Especially vital 
was the spelling and pronunciation of 
names. It was by a right knowledge 
of names—which, the scripture tells us, 
are written in heaven—that the ancient 
prophets performed their miracles; and, 
above all other names in importance, 
was the name of Jehovah. ‘* Whoever,” 
said the cabalists, ‘* knows the true pro- 
nunciation of the name Jehovah, has 
the world in his mouth.” That“ mirific 
word” is a spell by the aid of which all 
miracles can be performed. 

It was upon this mirific word that the 
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“father of the reformation,” the teacher 
of Luther and Melancthon, Reuchlin, 
had composed his great cabalistic work, 
weaving the Jewish cabala into a sort 
of philosophical system, and intermin- 
gling with it whatever seemed con- 
sistent and beautiful in the doctrines 
of Pythagoras and Plato, together with 
not a little astrological science. This 
was the work which the soldier, Corneli-. 
us Agrippa, expounded with zealous en- 
comium before the university of Déle. 
His learning, his eloquence, his impress- 
ive delivery, carried everything before 
them. Margaret acknowledged him as 
her servant, and the university created 
him a doctor of divinity. 

For the still higher honor of his noble 
mistress, Agrippa now composed his 
first great work to prove the superiorit 
of woman over man. A few of his 
arguments illustrate the learning and 
habit of thought of the age. Man was 
called Adam, which means Earth; but 
woman Eva, which means Life. By as 
much, therefore, as life is better than 
earth, woman excels man. Next comes 
the idea which Burns has so prettily 
versified—that woman, being the last 
work of God, was necessarily the per- 
fection of the adornment of the heavens 
andthe earth. Passing to physical con- 
siderations, Agrippa asserts that woman 
is made of purer matter than man, as 
is shown by her never turning giddy 
from whatever height she may look 
down—by her superior buoyancy to 
man’s in water—by the fact that, when a 
woman is washed, if she wash in a 
second water she will not soil it, where- 
as a man, if he wash in ten successive 
waters, will soil them all. Natural his- 
tory, likewise, proves the superiority 
of the female sex. Among the eagles, 
the queens of the air, there never was a 
male found; while no female basilisk, 
the most pestilent of serpents, was ever 
hatched. With such arguments, inter- 
mingled with copious quotations from 
sacred and profane writers, gallant 
Agrippa undertook to prove that the 
lord of creation was really a lady. 
What success the thesis may have had 
with his royal mistress, we are left to 
conjecture ; but it probably answered 
the author’s purpose in another quar- 
ter, for we find that, within a few weeks 
of its completion, he married a gentle 
and beautifal Genevoise, Jane Louisa 


Tyssie. 
It was during the honey-moon that the 
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young philosopher, wholly unconscious 
of impending danger, began the la- 
borious work of gathering all the magic- 
al lore, he had acquired, into a book. 
It was almost a forbidden topic. The 
church disapproved of it; witches 
were hanged or burnt; still, Cornelius 
Agrippa set about his task. ‘I know 
not,” says he, ** whether it be an unpar- 
donable presumption in me that I, a 
man of so very little judgment and 
learning, should, in my very youth, set 
upon a business so difficult, so hard, 
and so intricate as this. Wherefore, 
whatsoever things have here been alrea- 
dy, and shall afterwards be, said by me, 
I would not have any one assent to 
them, nor shall I myself, any further 
than they shall not suffer the reprobation 
of the universal church and congrega- 
tion of the faithful.” 

He divided the subject into three heads 
—the elementary, the celestial, and the 
terrestrial world. After having, in the 
first book, discoursed upon earth, air, fire, 
and water, as the four elements, and dis- 
serted upon their qualities, he goes on 
to show how all pollen possess ‘ occult 
powers,” which powers may be de- 
tected by signs. The grand principle 
for their detection is that ‘ like turns to 
like.”’ Therefore, ‘if we would obtain 
any property or virtue, let us look for 
things or animals in which such pro- 
perty or virtue is largely developed and 
use them.” Thus, to promote love, 
take a dove; to increase boldness, take 
the heart or eyes of a lion or cock; to 
make a woman tell her seorets, lay the 
heart of a screech-owl over her heart 
when she is asleep; to live long, eat a 
viper. Parts of animals that are used 
should be taken from them while they 
are alive. A live duck applied to the 
pit of the stomach will cure colic, but 
the duck will die. The eye of a serpent, 
if the serpent be allowed to ascape alive 
after losing his eye, will cure ophthalmia ; 
and the tooth of a mole, which runs 
away alive after leaving the dentist’s 
hands, is certain to take away tooth- 
ache. The author next proceeds to 
show the influence of the various planets 
over eacother, and over the earth— 
‘not onl¥ vital, but angelical and intel- 
lectual gifts may be drawn from above.” 
How they are to be drawn is left in 
some obscurity ; the planets are classed 
and reclassed; the necessity of placing 
one’s self in conjunction with the one 
whose influence it is desired to con- 
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ciliate, is strongly insisted upon; but 
the actual modus operandi is not so 
clear. However, by “a right under- 
standing of things celestial and terres- 
trial,” notable truths may be discovered. 
Thus the hidden virtues of the civet-cat 
may be detected, namely, the power 
of her blood, which, sprinkled on a 
door, is a talisman against sorcery ; the 
ower of her eye, which, administered 
in a decoction, renders the person who 
takes it odious to all; and the power of 
her bowel, which, taken internally in a 
decoction, is a charm against the 
tyranny of princes, So of swords: a 
bit, made out of a sword wherewith a 
man has been killed, will tame the 
fiercest horse, and wine, into which has 
been dipped a sword with which men 
have been beheaded, will cure fever and 
ue. The stars operate on fumes and 
give to them occult powers. Thus, the 
liver of a chameleon, burnt on the top 
of a house, raises showers and light- 
nings ; the burnt hoof of a horse drives 
away mice; while the fume of sperma- 
ceti and lignum aloes, pepperwort, 
musk, saffron, and red styrax, tem- 
ered with the blood of a lapwing, will, 
if it be used about the graves of the 
dead, gather together spirits and sere 
The second book of magic os 
with an inquiry into numbers. e 
Pythagoreans preferred before all 
een the number four ; Agrippa does 
not condemn the choice. It signifies 
solidity, as the origin of a square. 
There are four elements, four seasons, 
four qualities of things, heat, cold, - 
ness, and moisture ; four letters in 
name of God, in most languages; four 
evangelists in the Bible, four beasts 
standing round the throne in Revela- 
tions. Five is the sign of wedlock, 
being composed of a female number, 
two, and a male number, three. Six 
stands for the world. Seven was en- 
titled the vehicle of life, as containing 
body and soul, that is to say, the four 
elements of the body, spirit, flesh, bone, 
and humor, and the three elements of 
tle soul, reason, passion, and desire. 
Man’s life is divided into stages of 
seven years; with the tenth seven it 
ends. There are seven main parts of 
the body : beyond seven days, life can- 
not be sustained without food; beyond 
seven hours, it cannot continue without 
health. Seven is the number of rest, 
as the Lord rested on the seventh day : 
whence, it was a sacred number among 
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the Jews: in Hebrew, to seven meant 
to swear. There are seven planets; 
seven angels round the throne; seven 
openings in the head. Eight signifies 
justice, because, when divided, it forms 
perfect and equal halves, each of which 
may be subdivided equally. So on to 
one hundred, each number has a signi- 
ficance of its own, which, rightly inter- 
preted, and considered in conjunction 
with the stars, may help the under- 
standing of many things which seem 
obscure or accidental. 

The third and last book treats of magic 
as connected with religion. The creed, 
which the author professes, is that of the 
Christian church of his day, somewhat 
etherealized and refined. But with this 
he intermingles the cabala of the He- 
brews, and adopts the cabalistic opinion, 
that certain sacred names, and others 
profane, such as Abracadabra, when 
written or pronounced in a particular 
manner, possess the occult power of 
curing diseases, evoking spirits, and 
performing other wonderful works. 

In brief, this work of Agrippa’s .was 
an olla-podrida made of the Pythago- 
rean, the Platonic, and the Cabalistic 
philosophies ; an attempt to fuse them 
into a consistent system, and to re- 
concile them with the crude popular 
notions of the time, touching natural 
science—the whole designed to teach 
spiritual virtues, and point man heaven- 
ward. It contained, of course, many 
statements which one can hardly read 
without a smile; but, as compared with 
its cotemporaries, it was a prodigy of 
learning; and, however mistaken in 
many of the tenets it proposed, its 
main object was worthy and honorable. 
The whole purport of the book was 
expressed in a passage which occurs 
in one of the chapters devoted to 
astrology. “ For,’ says Agrippa, ‘‘ac- 
cident can, in no case, be a prime suffi- 
cient cause, and we must, in all things, 
look higher, and find out a cause which 
may know and govern the effect. This 
is not material but immaterial, and 
may be in men's souls; in departed 
spirits ; in celestial intelligences; or in 

od himself. The power of man’s 
mind, strongly exerted, may control 
dead matter, and govern even the 
throwing of the dice aright.” That is, 
a doctrine which, if I mistake not, has 
been advanced by persons who have 
never been called magicians. 

The work, not printed but fairly 
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transcribed, was handed to the most 
learned men of the day—Trithemius, 
among others, then at the height of his 
fame—all with one accord praised it, 
pronounced it almost beyond praise. 
Agrippa, chosen regent of the univer- 
sity at D6le, rising in favor with the 
court, happy at home, famous alread 
where fame was most dearly earned, 
saw a very bright and fair life in pros- 
pect before him. 

At Ghent, that year, the Lent ser- 
mons preached to Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, were from the mouth of a 
Franciscan monk, of narrow mind and 
small heart, whose name was Catilinet. 
“A mere scratch,” says Mr. Morley, 
‘thas this man left upon the annals of 
his time; but that scratch was the 
wrong he did to Agrippa; for, moved in 
part by jealousy of the learned doctor 
in divinity, in part by monkish dread of 
free thought and free speech in any- 
wise, Catilinet made the direful mis- 
chiefs of magic the burden of his ser- 
mons, and denounced the author of the 
lectures on the ‘ Mirific Word’ as a 
cabalist, and ‘ consequently an infidel.’ 
The onslaught was merciless, and 
irresistible. At a blow, Agrippa was 
dashed from his eminence, injured in 
character, thrown back in study, and 
turned out of Déle.”’ 

Back, then, to Maximilian, from 
whose gracious favor the young doctor 
obtained an attachéship to a German 
ambassy to England, whence he penned 
his first and only reply to Catilinet. “I 
write this to you, good father, moved 
by charity and truth, * * * * and 
will say, by your leave, that you, by 
many falsehoods poured out before 
public assemblies, have not feared, in- 
deed, have striven your utmost, to ex- 
cite envy and hatred against me upon a 
matter wherein I deserved no blame.” 
And so on through some dozen es 
of Christian rebuke and manly indig- 
nation—excellent preaching, as Mr. Mor- 
ley says, to a rock—an earnest defense 
against the charge of infidelity-——-which, 
perhaps, confirmed Catilinet in his pre- 
conceived notions. However, this mat- 
tered little now. In 1511, ghe doctor 
of divinity was in Italy at tf head of 
a regiment, doing battle stoutly for his 
master, the emperor. “In many con- 
flicts,” says he, “I gave no sluggish 
help. Before my face went death, and I 
followed the minister of death, m 
right hand soaked in blood, my le 
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dividing spoil ; the way of my feet was 
over corpses of the slain.” This was, 
indeed, an active phase of his life. 
Dubbed a knight for his bravery in the 
field, he was taken prisoner at Pavia, 
and hardly released through the inter- 
cession of powerful friends. To diver- 
sify the monotony of a camp-life, he 
attended the council of Pisa, and stoutly 
maintained the independence of tempo- 
ral sovereigns against the pope, for 
which doughty Pope Julius duly excom- 
municated him. A lull occurring in the 
war, his friend, the marquis of Montser- 
rat, procured for him leave to lecture 
at Pavia; and, even before so learned an 
audience as that which filled the Italian 
lecture-room, he shone so preémiuently 
that, with one accord, the faculty con- 
ferred upon him the degrees of doctor 
of medicine and doctor of laws. Pope 
Leo withdrew the bull of his predeces- 
sor, a chair was vacated for him in the 
university, and, once more, his sky was 
serene and fair. Monk Catilinet seemed 
to have lost his pains. 

This lasted, perhaps, six qeeks. 
Francis the First was already on the 
march. It was in summer that Agrippa 
received his appointment as professor 
at Pavia. In September, he fought, on 
the German side, at Marignano, shared 
the defeat, and lost his post, his proper- 
ty, his prospects, and his papers. How 
he lived for the next fifteen or eighteen 
months, is not clear. ‘By labor in 
either faculty” (law and medicine), 
says he, “I earned all that we ate.” 
Little enough, doubtless, in such trou- 
blous times. But his fame had reached 
the notable city of Metz, and from thence 
he now received the reputable appoint- 
ment of town-advocate and orator. His 
duties were, as it seems, to defend the in- 
terests of the city with word of mouth 
before the sovereign, and to speak for 
Metz when any august visitor honored 
her with a visit. But Cornelius Agrip- 
pa does not seem to have confined him- 
self within these limits. We find him 


tending the sick, and prescribing for 
the plague; composing a treatise on 


original sin, and rewriting his com- 
mentary, on St. Paul to the Romans, 
which had been lost in the fatal retreat 
from Marignano. But the chief of his 
duties was a contention, fierce and 
deadly, with Nicolas Savin, chief 
inquisitor at Metz, a pillar of the true 
Catholic church, and the terror of 
heretics. 
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Metz was the cherished home of 
bigotry. hee tortured their Jews to 
death ; they slaughtered their heretics ; 
they burned their witches. The first 
Protestant who tried to preach there— 
Jean le Clerc—was, by the order of 
Nicolas Savin, whipped through the 
streets on several successive days. This 
done, his nose was cut off, and his 
right hand; a red-hot iron crown was 

laced on his head, and, thus arrayed, 

e was burnt alive. A dangerous 
place, this, for a man who craved ear- 
nestly for ‘any, even the smallest 
work of Martin Luther’”—who honored 
Erasmus, and sympathized ardently in 
the intellectual revolution just com- 
mencing. The quarrel n upon a 
singular issue. The monkish legend 
related that Anne, the mother of the 
Virgin Mary, had had three husbands, 
and by each a daughier, who was 
called Mary. This harmless fancy was 
fiercely attacked as indecent and un- 
warranted by the pious Faber D'Eta- 
ples. On this, all the monkery of Metz 
flew at Faber; called him atheist, infi- 
del; howled for his expulsion from the 
church. Agrippa, with the courage of a 
generous man, stood forward in his de- 
fense. The storm was diverted from Fa- 
ber to him. Claudius Salini, the chief 
spokesman of the. priesthood, worried 
him “ with mad barkings and marvelous 
gesticulations—with outstretched fin- 
gers--with hands cast forward, and 
suddenly snatched back again—with 
grinding of the teeth, foaming, spitting, 
stamping, leaping, euffng up and 
down—with tearing at the ecalp, and 
gnawing at the nails.” But this was 
only a prefatory skirmish. 

In a vi near, and depending on 
Metz, there had lived an old woman, 
whom Nicolas Savin had burnt for a 
witch. The ye creature had left a 
daughter; and the peasants, reasoning 
out this matter of witchcraft with what 
light they had, made up their minds 
that the blot was hereditary, and that 
the daughter must be a witch, too. So, 
one sign = —_ Se yes rd 
brutality, they ragged C) r gi 
from her bed, and locked hana ina 
close room. When she was brought 
before the judge at Metz, to be tried for 
witchcraft, Nicolas Savin took a seat on 
the bench beside the judge—being, at 
the same time, in virtue of his office, 
chief prosecutor. The r woman’s 
case was almost hopeless, when the 
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town advocate and orator, Cornelius 
Agrippa, suddenly took it up. With 
far more vigor and force than he had 
displayed on his own behalf when Cati- 
linet attacked him, he denied Savin’s 
right to sit upon the bench. Accused 
by Savin of “favoring heresy,” he 
wrote to the judge: “That rascally 
inquisitor in fact condemns the simple 
woman as a heretic, by these very 
words, though the cause of action has 
been hardly stated. I seek fair hearing 
for her while she is untried and uncon- 
demned, and the vile scoffer calls me 
favorer of heresy! Have you admitted 
this man to sit on the bench with you? 
The lie is on his head, the infamous 
calumniator, and he thinks to quell me 
with his threats.” 

The judge had been bought. He 
thrust the Totter into his pocket, and 
handed over the girl to her accusers, 
who, beating and insulting her shame- 
fully on the way, dragged her to a 
filthy place of durance, and thrust her 
in to live or die. There, during Agrip- 
pa’s absence, “‘ by the advice of that 

bloated and fat brate, the inquisi- 
tor, more cruel than the very execution- 
er, the poor little woman was exposed 
to the question under torture. After 
the civil magistrate, the questioners, and 
censors had gone away, smitten with 
horror at the savage spectacle, the 
woman was left in the hands of the exe- 
cutioner and that inquisitor (no friend 
being present), and there racked with 
atrocious torments. Carried back to 
her prison, she was iniquitously depriv- 
ed of her appointed food and water.” 

Thus wrote Cornelius Agrippa, now 
returned to Metz, and grappling more 
strenuously than before with the op- 
pressors. Providence, seeing the strug- 
gle, interposed ; the corrupt judge died, 

ving Nicolas Savin alone, with the 
monks at his back. Against these 
Agrippa turned all the force of his elo- 
quence. They demanded that the wo- 
man be delivered up to them to be burnt. 
Agrippa called them dogs, and demand- 

¢ they should be stoned. As a 
theologian, he denied that there was 
evidence of heresy. As a lawyer, he 
impugned the competence of the court. 
As a man, he appealed to the manhood 
of the new judge, and of all the people 
of Metz, not to abandon this poor tor- 
tured, broken girl to the blood-thirsti- 
ness of the inquisitor and his monkish 
confederates. 
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He won his case. The girl was set 
free, her accusers fined, Nicolas Savin 
much laughed at. But when the victo- 
ry was won, the town-advocate of 
Metz, after due consultation with his 
friends, resigned his office. ‘ This 
man,” complacently say the Benedio- 
tine monks, in their history of Metz, 
‘this man was hunted from the town 
in 1520.” Sad to learn, that his gal- 
lant fight had not even moderated the 
fierce intolerance peculiar to Metz. A 
few months afterward, ‘‘ a poor decrepit 
old woman, suspected of witchcraft, 
being exposed by Savin to dire tor- 
tures, confessed herself, under excru- 
ciating pain, tobe a witch, to have raised 
storms, etc., and was burnt to ashes.” 
Savin, boastful of his achievement, in- 
cited the whole population to a search 
for witches, ‘* whereby,” says the naif 
chronicler, ‘‘ there is a murmuring of 
the rough mob against poor little wo- 
men.” 

As for the triumphant orator, he 
made the best of his way to his‘ native 
town of Cologne, where his beloved 
Louisa fell ill and died. Thence, in 
poverty and despair, with his boy, to 
Geneva, where he made common cause 
with the church reformers, and tried 
to support himself by the practice of 
medicine—so unsuccessfully, it is to 
be feared, that he was unable to bear 
the expense of a short journey from 
Geneva to Chambery—a short stay at 
Friburg, where his medical science 
gave him scanty food, then, an invita- 
tion to enter the household of the 
queen-mother of France, Louisa of 
of Savoy, which, in an evil hour, he ac- 
cepted. In a very evil hour ; for Louisa 
of Savoy was a miracle of avarice and 
meanness. She stole the soldiers’ pay 
out of the military chest, and cheated 
her own servants out of their scanty 
salaries. After a few months of her 
service, Cornelius, again a husband, 
dolefully punning on his sorrows, de- 
clares that if help come not soon, he 
will be not only medicus, a physician, 
but mendicus, a beg; Her majesty 
was prolific in promises. Week after 
week, letters came to Cornelius to say 
that his salary would be paid, but 
money there came none. He wrote, 
begged, entreated, in person, and by 
his friends; but he might as well have 
appealed to a stone. Two years the 
brave man battled with hunger and 
hope. “Think of me,” he writes, 
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‘fought against on every side by sor- 
rows—by griefs, indeed, greater and 
more incessant than I care to write. 
There is no friend here to help me; 
all comfort me with vain words, and 
the court title, which should have 
brought me honor and profit, aggra- 
vates my heart, by adding against me 
envy to contempt.” * * * “ Through 
royal promises, I am turned like Ixion 
on a wheel, haunted by all the furies. 
I am almost losing human senses, and 
become good for nothing.” At last he 
learnt that the queen’s treasurer, one 
Bullion, had been instructed to pay 
him. In high hopes, he runs to his 


office; Bullion admits the order, but 
To entreaties, he 
angry demands, 


postpones payment. 
opposes mockery ; to 

uirks and quibbles. Such was the 
fate of many a high-minded scholar in 
the sixteenth century. 


One day, omy, the street, during 


this anxious time, he met a man who 
drew him aside, and, under a promise 
of secrecy, confided to him that the 
queen-mother, having heard of his 
affiliations with the reformers, had 
struck his name off the pension list. 
Agrippa was righteously indignant. 
‘*Had I been servant to a merchant or 
a draper,” says he, ‘“‘or even to some 
peasant of the meanest class, no such 
master or mistress would have turned 
me off without a warning, even if I 
had been guilty of offense. But from 
this court I am thrust out secretly, and, 
in the meantime, nursed with a vain 
hope.’’ And he had not, up to this 
moment, received one sous of salary! 
That such can have been the situation 
of one of the finest minds, and most 
learned men of the day, speaks volumes 
of degradation for the society of the 
sixteenth century. He did receive a 
small sum at last, and that by a curious 
accident. A female friend, calling on 
the treasurer, Bullion, tempted him to 
finger his instructions in her presence: 
swift as thought, the bold woman snatch- 
ed the paper out of his hand, and ran 
with it to Agrippa. The instructions 
directed Bullion to pay over directly a 
certain sum to the late Dw bag ary 
Agrippa had just ascertained the fact, 
when in came Bullion himself, hot and 
angry, demanding the paper, and prom- 
ising payment “in a few days.” 
Agrippa knew him well enough to re- 
fuse. Butlion threatened that. if the 
paper were not restored, he would take 
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care that Agrippa should never receive 
@ sous. ippa was not shaken. The 
treasurer then offered to pay, provided 
Agrippa would sign a certain receipt, 
which probably indicated that 
peyaeens was a loan. Agrippa firmly 

eclined. Then, but not till then, did 
this dishonest treasurer pay this small 
item of his salary, which was all he 
ever received from Queen Louisa of 
Savoy. 

During this long and wearing s le, 
Agrippa had employed his time in the 
construction of a machine to propel fire- 
balls swiftly, and in the composition of 
a work which he entitled “The Vanity 
of Sciences and Arts and the Excellence 
of the Word of God.” This last a con- 
genial occupation for a man weighed 
down with care and slowly realizing the 
blight of his hopes, but no great sae 
to Agrippa’s fame. 

‘All science,” says he, “is vain. Let- 
ters area delusion. Grammarians have 
never been able to decide whether gerunds 
are nouns or verbs ; how many pronouns 
there are ; or whether H is aletter. Poets 
have pickled the bestialities of the gods 
in neat verse, communicating the same 
to posterity, as mad dogs venom. His- 
torians are at such variance, one with 
another, that it is impossible but most of 
them must be the greatest liars in the 
world. Sophists are so stupidly employ- 
ed that their whole business seems to 
be to err. Arithmetic is such idle and 
uncertain labor that among arithme- 
ticians has arisen that irreconcilable 
dispute—whether an odd or an even 
number is most to be preferred. Musio 
is a vagrant, wandering up and down 
after its hire. Dancing is a part of 
wantonness, geometry is so uncertain 
that no man can square the circle, 
Optics is a vain and useless science, in- 
vented for ostentation and full of im- 
postures. Geography is an endless 
series of contentions. Architecture is 
the home of vanity.” Cornelius handles 
astrology, magic, and the cabala more 
tenderly, as one who has been a disciple 
still he admits that they may be turn 
to bad uses, and recants somewhat of 
his earlier work. 

Turning to man, he shows how vain 
are the best opinions about the soul. 
No two philosophers can agree where it 
resides, or what it is. Equally uncertain 
are men’s opinions on politics and reli- 
gion. What vanity in the “ greedy sa- 
cerdotal race hungry for gain, which, not 





only out of wood and stone, but out of 
the bones of the saints, make instruments 
of rapine and extortion!” How vain 
church holidays; priestly despotism, 
monkish depravity ! As to the court, it 
is ‘‘acollege of giants; a convent of 
noble and famous knaves; a theatre of 
the worst satellites; a school of the most 
corrupt morals; an asylum for execra- 
ble sins. ‘There none prosper but flat- 
terers, whisperers, detractors, slander- 
ers, sycophants, liars, authors of dis- 
cord and outrage among the people, 
whatever there is worst in every beast 
seems to be brought together in the 
single flock of the court-fold; there is 
the ferocity of the lion, the cruelty of 
the tiger, the roughness of the bear, the 
rashness of the boar, the pride of the 
horse, the greed of the wolf, the obsti- 
nacy of the mule, the fraud of the fox, 
the changefulness of the chameleon, the 
dog’s bite, the camel’s vengefulness, the 
cowardice of the hare, the petulance of 
the goat, the filthiness of the hog, the 
fatuity of the ox, the stupidness of the 
ass, and the ape’s jabber.” As to mer- 
chants, Agrippa agrees with St. Chry- 
sostom and St. Augustine, who say that 
no merchant can possibly be saved. 


Agriculture is a direct produce of the 
sin of Adam. War is nothing but 
murder and robbery by mutual consent. 
Nobility springs out of treason, perfidy, 
cruelty, massacre, and other crimes, and 
is maintained by worse. Physic is the 


art of mechanical homicide. Law, ori- 
ginating in sin, is infirm and subject to 
change. The calling of advocates is to 
pervert equity. 

The work ends with a learned and 
elaborate dissertation in praise of the 
ass. How the brave man’s spirit had 
been broken ! 

From Lyons he journeyed with his 
family to Paris, on his way to Antwerp; 
but his means failing him, he grounded 
in the French capital. There he and 
his family (now large) absolutely en- 
dured hunger from poverty—his wife 
7 at the point of death. It was not 

next spring that some charitable 
friend lent the poor scholar sixty crowns, 
with which he paid for the journey to 
Antwerp. 
= — flicker of an piness at 
twerp, w i thered 
his family pre Lag and Cas to 
ractice medicine. But it was short. 
wife died. ‘I am lost,” he writes ; 
‘for I have lost her who was the only 
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solace of my life, the sweetest consola- 
tion in my labors—my most loved wife.” 
He exchanged his independent position 
as physicidn for another court office— 
that of historiographer to the emperor. 
One is amazed to find, as in the former 
case, he could not get any money from 
his royal employer. After many months’ 
patient endurance, the privy council, to 
which he had sent petition upon peti- 
tion, referred him to the emperor. He 
set out accordingly. ‘* While I follow 
the court,” said he, “absent from 
home, my family hungers, my little 
ones weep, my creditors beset me, my 
liberty is insecure.” Nor did he gain 
anything by ‘following the court.” 
The emperor cared no more for his 
supplications than for the croakings of 
a thirsty frog. So, one fine day, in the 
town of Brussels, constables seized the 
poor scholar, and hustled him to jail for 
debt. His plea, when brought up for 
trial, was bold and unanswerable. 
“Either the emperor owes me money 
or he does not. If he does, take him as 
my bondsman and release me; if he 
does not, free me from my oath of ser- 
vice to him, and I will quickly find 
means to pay you.” They tossed him 
out of jail. 

The rest is mournful. Monks of 
Louvain, fresh from onslaughts on Eras- 
mus, pounced on Agrippa, whose works 
were now first being published, de- 
nounced him as a magician, and, worse 
than that, a heretic, and stopped the 
sale of the Vanity of Sciences and Arts. 
He married again ; this time a wretched 
creature who made him the talk of vul- 
gar minds, till he was forced, in defense 
of his children, to divorce her. Dire 
poverty ground him down. No money 
ever came from the emperor, and often 
his little family tried to sleep to drown 
their hunger. He wandered from town 
to town, persecuted by his creditors, 
harassed by his sorrows, till at last— 
no one knows precisely how. or why— 
he was exiled from Germany. In all 

robability, the monks, with whom he 
had been carrying on a fierce war- 
fare, attacked him as a magician, and 
—_— public superstition against 
im. 

He went to France. A priest of note 
records this story of his last end: “At 
last, having betaken himself to Lyons, 
very wretched and deprived of his 
faculties, he tried all the means that he 
could to live, waving, as dexterously as 
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he could, the end of his stick, and yet 
gained so little that he died in a miser- 
able inn, disgraced and abhorred before 
all the world, which detested him as an 
execrable and accursed magician, be- 
cause he always carried about with 
him, as his companion, a devil in the 
figure of a dog, from whose neck, when 
he felt death approaching, he removed 
the collar figured all over with magic cha- 
racters ; and afterwards, being in a half- 
mad state, he drove it from hence with 
these words: ‘Go, vile beast, by whom 
I am utterly brought to perdition!’ 
And afterwards, this dog, which had 
been so familiar with him, and been his 
assiduous companion in his travels, was 
no more seen ; because, after the com- 
mand Agrippa gave him, he began to 
run toward the Seine, where he leapt 
in, and never came out thence; for 
which reason it is supposed he was 
drowned there. In perpetual testimony 
of his base and depraved life, there has 
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been composed over his tomb this epi- 
taph : 

‘This Tomb scarcel foe Gennes lanes, ae 
the black Daughters of Hell; not the Muses, 
but the Furies with outstretched wings. Alec- 
to collects the Ashes, mixes them with Aco- 


nite, and = the welcome offering to be 
devoured by the Stygian 
pursues through the 


wretched Arts, which have only served to 
introduce him as an Acquaintance to the 
Stygian Waters!" ” 

“So,” says Mr. Morley, “like a 
pagan, spat the priest upon the Chris- 
tian’s grave !”” 

Cornelius Agrippa, doctor, knight, 
and magician, is one more name to 
be added to the list of martyrs who 
died contending for free thought and 
free — against the papal hierarch: 
and the darkness of the times in whi 
he lived. 
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WILL not begin at the beginnin 
and describe how, in my boyi 
days, I sported with Miss Cilly Busse. 
I will not describe kow we used to 
romp together, go to dancing-school to- 

ther, and reciprocate all those little 
Innocent endearments usual between 
children of nearly the same age and 
opposite sexes. Nor will I pause to 
depict my feelings, when, in a game of 
forfeits and with much difficulty, I suc- 
ceeded in kissing Miss Cilly Busse. I 
will not, furthermore, take up the time 
of the reader by showing that, from 
the age of eleven up to nineteen having 
been at school and college, I saw no- 
thing at all of Miss Cilly Busse. Nor, 
lastly, will it be necessary to show how, 
at the age of nineteen and a-half, com- 
ing home _—_ of my college honors 
and youthful dandyism, I met Miss 
Cilly, domiciled in my native town of 
Lilyville. Having now given the pub- 
lic some insight into the preliminary 
situation of affairs, by the usual auc- 
torial method of saying that I would 
_ not, I will go on with the narrative, as 
well as an unpracticed pen, and a natu- 
rally digressive habit of mind, will per- 
mit me. 

When I had just left college, and 


not yet recovered my pitying disma 
at the small regard which the srorld a 
general paid to classics, moral philoso- 
phy, and metaphysics ; when the first 
aint visions of a moustache came over 
my mind, and I daily examined with 
solicitude the soft down of my up 
lip ; when I enjoyed the novel excite- 
ment, and knew not of the agonies of 
shaving; when my watch-ehain did 
not hang in sublime independence far 
in front of my legs; in those happy 
os I renewed my intimacy with Miss 
Cilly Busse. 

Her mother and elder sisters kept a 
small girls’ school, in which Miss Cilly 
was a sort of supernumerary, that is, 
she attended to the wardrobes, general 
deportment, and occasionally, the moral 
principles of the pupils, and took any 
class which happened to be without 
regular instruction. 

iss Cilly was not one of your fool- 
ish, rattling, laughing girls, who fasci- 
nate gentlemen by being amused with 
everything said or done. She had a 
proper idea of the majesty of human 
nature, and, though not above an occa- 
sional joke, regarded life with poetical 
earnestness and romantic gravity. She 
had ideas on the subject of moral 
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science; and, as they were remarkably 
similar to those promulgated by my 
college text-books, I fully and heartily 
coincided with her. But she was es- 
pecially strong on astronomy. On the 
starlight nights, she used to mingle 
quotations from the poets, and deduc- 
tions from the mathematicians, in a 
way that would have bewildered the 
spirits of the Pleiades themselves. Af- 
ter Shakespeare’s, ‘ Look, Jessica, 
mark how the floors of heaven,”’ etc., 
she would at once startle me by some 
complicated proposition, with regard 
to a Lyra, or 8 Canis, and would bid 
me farewell with some astounding fact, 
which left my brain divided between 
admiration at her knowledge and stu- 
_— from the imparting of it. I 
ve since had reason to believe that 
she bestowed on me a réchauffée of the 
studies of her class, but at the time I 
would have scouted the idea with in- 
dignation. 
oung men are generally, I believe, 
before they become hardened to it, op- 
ressed with a nervous sensation in 
emale society. Terrible possibilities, 
in the way of irregular cravat-ties, or 
exceptionable coats, or baggy panta- 
loons, send thrills of horror through the 
system. A constant tendency in their 
hands to rearrange their dress, wander 
into awkward positions, or, horror of 
horrors, to get into their pockets, 
renders incessant circumspection re- 
quisite. A doubt, as to whether they 
are saying or doing the correct thing, 
gives a gloomy cast to their thoughts 
and reacts upon their conversation. 
Whether this feeling is universal I do 
not know; but I must confess to having 
endured my full share of it. The 
leasure, therefore, of having a fam- 
uy within reach. where I soon be- 
came perfectly at my ease, where I 
never thought about my clothes, where 
conversation was always ready, made 
me a constant visitor at the Busses’. 
By degrees, I began to regard the 
gre dooking house in which the Busses 
ved, with very friendly feelings. 


To those who apersahed it in the 


morning with books in hand, and a 
fearful weight of unlearned lessons on 
their minds, it seemed to cause a chill, 
like the first aspect of a dungeon ; but 
to'me its dull brick walls appeared to 
inclose a garden of Academus. No 
wonder that I went there often. There 
I would find Miss Harmonia Busse 
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engaged in the perusal of some formid- 
able treatise on education. Of course, 
I never disturbed her. There would 
be Mrs. Busse, reading some fearful 
religious work, by whose means she 
could satisfactorily damn all her friends 
and relatives. I never tried to dis- 
tract her mind from so agreeable an oc- 
cupation. But there would be Cilly, 
sitting in a deep window-seat that 
maakt just hold two, and looking 
sweetly with her little feet tucked un- 
der her, and her soft little hands en- 
d in some inscrutable piece of 
eminine employment. It was but 
natural that I should take the other 
half of the window, and that, so cut off 
from everybody else, we should grow 
extremely confidential. We used to 
talk about everything—about try, 
about our neighbors, about the flowers, 
and the last piece of scandal; about the 
stars, and about ourselves. I enjoyed 
the conversations extremely. Some- 
times we were left alone in the room, 
but that used to make no difference— 
at least, it didn’t make any difference 
until one evening, when the colloqu 
took a turn which startled, Guniged, 
and confounded me. I believe we were 
talking about the stars ; Miss Cilly was 
speaking as she generally did. She 
pointed out to my admiring gaze, the 
evening star—the star of love. From 
thence, we digressed to the affections. 
Miss Cilly’s ideas of love were of the 
loftiest character. She could surren- 
der all, endure all, accomplish all 
things, for the object of her love. If 
loved, she desired no other bliss, if 
scorned, she sighed out that she would 
carry her love into the grave. She 
knew that she never could love more 
than one—her first love would be her 
last. She could not believe in the pos- 
sibility of any marriage other than one 
of affection—money, poor dross, what 
was it, that it should take the place of 
the only thing which could render ex- 
istence happy? These ideas were not 
precisely original, but, being very earn- 
estly and tenderly expressed, they 
touched me extremely. Then, Miss 
Cilly began to be inquisitive as to my 
experience in the tender passion. She 
insisted that I had been in love, and 
was determined to know the object of 
my affections. Being a nervous and 
bashful man, the state to which a quar- 
ter of an hour’s cross-examination re- 


duced me, cau, perhaps, be imagined : 
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I know of no writer who could Cepict 
it. After having obtained thorough 
and complete information, as to the 
substance of every conversation I had 
held with any young woman in town, 
during the last month, Miss Cilly pro- 
ceeded to draw deductions. This was 
the climax to my agony, and I burst 
forth in self-vindication. I assured 
Miss Cilly that I had been no where 
a tithe of the times that I had been to 
see her; that I liked nobody else as well 
as I liked her; and thatif she was deter- 
mined to declare me in love with some- 
body, it must be with herself. I can- 
not be certain that these were the words 
of my speech, but they were certainly 
the intention. Judge, then, of my hor- 
ror and confusion, when I beheld Miss 
Cilly first blush, then draw forth her 
pocket-handkerchief, and then, in a 
voice broken with emotion, reply: 
“That she had long thought that I 
cared for her a little, but that the shock 
of so full an announcement of my feel- 
ing was very trying, that she recipro- 
cated my affection, and was ready to 
do for me all that she had stated be- 
fore,” of which she now gave an en- 
larged and improved edition. ‘ That 
my own heart must tell me what hers 
felt at that moment, and must pardon 
any inaccuracies in expression ;” where- 
upon she subsided into her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

I believe I did the correct thing—I 
believe I kissed her hand—I have heard 
her say that I appearedenraptured. It 
may be, I cannot tell anything about it. 
I remember nothing between the con- 
clusion of her speech and my finding 
myself leaning exhausted against a 
fence a quarter of a mile off. Then 
the whole horrid truth burst upon me. 
With no intention of doing, so with no 
idea of changing my happy state of 
single blessedness and peace, I had 
become an engaged man—another per- 
son’s property—and that other person 
a young woman. I sat down quietly 
on the grass and reflected. I did not 
care that the dew had fallen—it made 
no difference that the night was damp, 
and the locality swampy; I felt that I 
couldn’t die—that a fate was upon me 
—that, till that fate was fulfilled, I could 
not commit suicide, catch fever and 
ague, or anything of the kind ; that that 
fate was, to marry Cilly Busse. I had 
never looked at her with a matrimonial 
eye; I had never thought of anything 
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except enjoying myself—and how dread- 
ful were the consequences to be. I 
began to think of Miss Cilly Busse’s 
personal a ampere I dow as to 
the tinge of er hair; my mind misgave 
me that her nose turned up; I had a 
decided objection to her style of chin. 
Then I shrank with horror from the 
thought of listening for life te Cilly 
drawing moral maxims from every 
object of nature and art, and letting 
loose upon me at unexpected moments 
small snappish pieces of information 
and instruction. In short, here was I 
hopelessly and involuntarily betrothed 
to a girl, whom I was rapidly convine- 
ing myself that I detested. 

walked gloomily home with my hat 
very far down upon my ears, and m 
despair evinced by the depth to whic 
I buried my hands in my pantalsons’ 
pockets. I went tomy room—my feel 
ings were too highly strung to bear the 
light of a candle; consequently, during 
the process of retiring for the night, the 
constant and unexpected collision of 
various portions of my frame with every 
article of furniture which had a sharp 
edge, rather added to my sufferings. 
I went to bed, and dreamed that I had 
successfully emigrated to the Sandwich 
islands. There I had just wooed and 
won a dusky bride, when her features 
changed into Miss Cilly Busse, who, 
grasping me by the hair, and brandish- 
ing a parchment, inscribed * breach of 
promise,’ hurried me again into wake- 
fulness and misery. I dreamed that I 
attempted suicide ; but the rope changed 
into Miss Cilly’s arms, giving me all 
the agonies of suffocation without the 
pleasure of releasing me from her power ; 
while arazor, endued with preternaturai 
life and motion, without losing any of 
its sharpness, cut and cruelly mangled 
me in the form of Miss Cilly’s tongue. 
Nature at length came to my relief— 
plunged into profound slumber I dream- 
ed no more. 

When one has been particularly 
happy the night before, the probability 
is, that the next morning will bring 
with it a vague sense of misery; but 
there is this consolation, that if you go 
to bed particularly wretched, you are 
pretty certain to wake in tolerably good 
spirits the morning after. hen I 
opened my eyes, and looked my sorrows 
full in the face, I did not feel so 
thoroughly dismayed as before, and 
was further eacouraged by receiving a 
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summons to leave Lilyville at once, on 
important business. I would be out of 
the way, at any rate, and who could 
tell what might turn up? By degrees, 
as I became fortified by breakfast, I 
began to be a little sorry to leave town; 
I reflected that Miss Cilly was quite a 
nice girl, that there was no necessity 
of ray thinking about the engagement 
just yet; in short, I began to think I 
would have no objection to remain at 
home. At any rate, I ought to go and 
bid -by to Miss Cilly Busse. 

iss Cilly opened the door for me 
herself, She looked very fresh and 
blooming; and, though her nose did 
turn up, her eyes were very pretty, and 
I stopped at them and did not examine 
farther. Her hair, too, was auburn in 
some lights, and, whatever might be said 
of her chin, her lips were round and 
soft—so were her cheeks. So strongly 
was I impressed with their beauty, that 


I involuntarily kissed Miss Cilly Busse, 
and, after I had done so, I found that I 
liked it. Miss Cilly did not struggle 
very hard, so I did it again. Miss Cilly 
said that was enough ; so we went in and 
sat, side by side, on the parlor sofa. If 


a gentleman does not want to make im- 
mediate and desperate love to a young 
woman, do not let him sit on a sofa be- 
side her, particularly a small sofa— 
orede experto. I had not been in 
that position five minutes, and had not 
told my future intentions, when I 
discovered that my arm was around 
Miss Cilly’s waist, and her head on my 
shoulder. Consequently, I be to 
feel very bitterly at the necessity of 
parting, and to express myself so en- 
thusiastically that Miss Cilly was abso- 
lutely moved to tears. In short, I 
fancied I was really in love, and acted 
accordingly. Yet, oh! the fickleness 
of youth. No sooner had I got out of 
the house, where I had just been swear- 
ing eternal constancy, than I fervently 
hoped never to enter it again. Once 
out of sight of Miss Cilly, my feelings 
towards her began to cool; and, by the 
time that I was seated in the stage 
which was to bear me away, I was as 
impatient of the chain that bound me 
to her as I had ever been before. Her 
excellences began to diminish, and her 
little failings to loom terribly in my 
imagination. I denied the auburn of 
her tresses, and stigmatized them as red ; 
while my very affection for her gave 
me the opportunity to ungenerously 
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discover how much of the beauty of her 
figure was owing to whalebone. 

I sat in the stage unmindful of my 
fellow-passengers, and weighed down 
by gloomy reflections on my destiny. 
After a time, I became nervously aware 
of the fact, that my opposite neighbor 
was looking at me. Being naturally 
roused by this to return the gaze, a sud- 
den elevation of my eyes brought them 
in contact with the glance of two soft, 
dark orbs gleaming timidly from the 
reeess of a traveling hat. From that 
instant I felt that I was gone—that I 
was madly in love—that naught on 
earth should separate me from the pro- 
prietress of those heavenly eyes. I 
cast Miss Cilly Buss from my recol- 
lection. I utterly ignored any tie 
between us, and determined to win 
this angel or perish forever. How I 
wished that the stage had been in Italy, 
that it might be stopped by brigands, 
that I might spring out and defend my 
fair one against overwhelming numbers, 
and at last, having rescued her, fall ex- 

iring on a heap of slain with her voice 
In my ears, and her eyes gleaming ten- 
derly upon my dying vision. But the 
country was prosaic—it was flat, it was 
American, with nothing more like a 
brigand than the turnpike-keeper. 
There was no chance of winning her 
regards by any deed of daring, so I had 
to submit to the ordinary approaches 
to intimacy afforded by stage-coach 
traveling. I was soon in easy conver- 
sation with Rose Mayland—such she 
informed me washer name. I found 
out that we were going to the same 
place, that we were both going to re- 
main some time, and that I might call 
and see herif I liked. If I liked—what 
an idea! Place a fiery dragon, half-a- 
dozen giants, and innumerable magicians 
in the way, and I would bravely have 
carved out a path to her feet. 

As this world has become very mat- 
ter-of-fact, as dragons are confined to 

antomimes, giants are only visible at 

arnum’s, and magicians mmenely will 
not exercise their powers except for an 
entrance fee of twenty-five cents, I did 
not find the slightest difficulty in visit- 
ing Miss Rose Mayland. After repeat- 
ed calls, I became convinced that Rose 
reciprocated my sentiments; for she 
did not appear bored by my visits, and 
I thought that no humanity could stand 
two visits a day, of indefinite length 
each, without being either bored or in 
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love with the visitor, I would have cast 
myself at Rose’s feet, and declared my 
affection; but there was that horrid en- 
gagement with Cilly Busse—how to get 
released from it? I thought of writing 
myself an anonymous letter, derogatory 
of her character, and, on the strength 
of it, breaking my chain; but the ex- 
periment, or reflection, appeared too 
dangerous, and of doubtful efficacy. I 
thought of marrying Rose, and flying 
immediately to the end of the earth ; 
but, apart from the difficulty of getting 
there, I doubted the happiness of a life 
without cigars and newspapers, shop- 
ping and new bonnets. Suicide was 
disagreeable, and would not enable me 
tomarry Rose. In short, reduced to de- 
spair, I tried the very last resort left me. 
I unbosomed myself to Harry Sinclair. 
Harry Sinclair was a very handsome fel- 
low, and perfectly at home everywhere, 
and in every emergency. He used to 
visit Miss Mayland, in company with me, 
pretty often, though Rose and he did 
not seem to talk a great deal to each 
other. When I told him my unhappy 
predicament, he puffed his cigar very 
violently—so much so, that the smoke 
made him wink and cough violently. 
He had quite recovered by the time I 
had got through, however, and he gave 
me the result of his meditations. 

‘‘My dear Greene’—my name is 
Adonis Greene—“I must admit that 
you are inafix. It is not so strange 
to be in love with one girl, and marry 
another—that occurs rather oftener 
than you imagine. But to get engaged, 
without ening to, on one Sovalag. | fall 
in love with somebody else the next day, 
and get out of the first engagement the 
next week—that last will require gene- 
ralship. We will see, however. I am 
going down to Lilyville to-morrow, and 
will examine the state of the premises. 
You hold yourself ready to come down 
when I write for you; that’s all. By 
the way, Greene, you had better not 
commit yourself with Miss Mayland 
until you are clear of thisscrape. If I 
were you, I wouldn’t even call there, 
just now.” 

As Harry was going to act for me so 
disinterestedly, of course I could do no- 
thing less than take his advice in this re- 
spect, as well as other things, though it 
went sorely against my inclination. The 
impatience with which I awaited a dis- 

atch from Harry, was much augmented 
fy my usual daily occupation being 
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taken way. A week passed with ‘no 
news ; two more days of anxiety drag- 
ged their lengthened hours along; but, 
on the tenth, I received a note which 
roused me at once. It said: 


“ Dear GREENE: Come down at once, and 
quietly ; all is right, so far. When you ar- 
rive, I will give you your instructions. 

“ Yours, “H. 8." 


That Lilyville stage ought to have 
been lighter by a hundred weight than 
the one in which I had departed from the 
village—that being about the difference 
in the weight of my heart. Harry was 
waiting for me, and carried me straight- 
There he gave 
me an insight into the state of af- 
fairs. 

Harry was handsomer than I; he was, 
also, richer; so he appealed more for- 
cibly te the foibles of both young and 
old. He called upon the Busses; he 
was devoted to Miss Cilly ; his manners 
were grand, yet melancholy ; his con- 
versation romantic and poetical. Need 
it be said that the window-seat again 
had two occupants ; that the stars were 
again made to impart brilliance to Miss 
Cilly’s conversation? Her intellectual 


resources again did good service. Har- 
ry was constant in his attentions; he 


was her slave. When matters had al- 
most reached their consummation, and 
Harry had found himself, several times, 
artfully drawn to the very verge of a 
proposal, only psy himself by 
great presence of mind, I was recalled 
to the scene of action. The crisis had 
arrived, the forces were marshaled, the 
moment of victory or defeat drew near. 
That evening, Harry went again to the 
Busses’. I gave him half-an-hour to 
get the elders out of the room, and to 
get fairly under way, and then follow- 
ed. The hall-door was open ; I passed 
silently into the parlor, and there, in 
that very window where Miss Cilly had 
owned herself mine, I discovered her in 
the arms of Harry Sinclair! 

Though this was exactly what I 
wished, and expected, yet, for the mo- 
ment, my indignation at Cilly’s faith- 
lessness overcame every other feeling. 
I groaned out her name. Cilly started 
—for a moment seemed inclined to rush 
out of the room ; but, apparently, doubt- 
ing the advisability of leaving her two 
lovers together, she remained. 

‘Mr. Greene,” said she, * this -in- 
trusion—” 





* Yes, sir,” said Sinclair, *‘ allow me 
to ask when it became customary for 
acquaintances to walk into houses with- 
out ringing at the door?” 

“« Acquaintances, sir? Ask that lady 
if I have not a little better right than 
an acquaintance; yes, sir, a better 
right than you to be téte-i-téte with 
that lady, to say nothing of more inti- 
mate terms.’’ 

“ Cecilia,” said Harry, with the 
most admirably-acted horror, ‘is this 
true? Are you betrothed to Mr. 
Greene ?” 

**Noneed to question, sir. Here I 
renounce all claim upon her hand; her 
heart seems to have departed from me* 
already. Farewell, Cecilia—false one 
—for—ever—!’’ 

With these words, spoken with an 
anguish of manner which, for the mo- 
ment, was almost real, I rushed fran- 
tically.from the room. I had not gone 
very far, however, when Harry joined 
me, Then we were both so overpower- 
ed by the recollection of our dramatic 
efforts that we leaned against the fence 
and shook it with laughter. It was the 
same place where I had formerly carried 
my despair. 

“Well,” said Harry, “I think that 
young woman has had a lesson against 
flirting with two people at once. As 
soon as you went out, I delivered to her 
a small sermon on the deceit of which 
she had been guilty ; told her that my 
confidence had departed ; that the words 
which I had been about to utter, when 
you entered, had been driven from my 
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heart. In short, I backed out, in the 
same frantic style with which you made 
your exit. ou did that very well, 
Greene—very well—would have a fine 
effect upon the stage. Are there any 
fried oysters to be obtained in this 
quiet little place? Emotion makes me 
hungry.” 

We celebrated our victory over divers 
oysters and contingent drinks, until, in 
the midst of an address, in which I in- 
formed Harry that my affection for him 
was far greater than ordinary fraternal 
feeling, and, after a futile endeavor to 
walk through the table to embrace him, 
Isank into unconsciousness, and remem- 
ber no more. 

Next morning I awoke with a frantic 
headache, and a vague feeling of re- 
morse. Every other sensation, how- 
ever, was swallowed up in the horri- 
ble agony produced by the following 
epistle : 

“ Dear GreENE: I hope you appreciate 
the disinterestedness of my devotion to you. 
I have freed you of your disagreeable engage- 
ment, and left you a free man once more. I 
hope your love for Rose Mayland is a merel; 
imaginary sensation, as that young lady is, ani 
has been for some time, engaged to 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ Harry SINCLAIR. 


“ Rose wants to know if you would like to 
be groomsman next week ?” 


There is no need of my describing 
my feelings at such barefaced treach- 
ery. Of course I was not groomsman. 
I hope there’s agray mare in Mr. Harry 
Sinclair’s establishment. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


T is time, and more than time, that 
something were done by our national 
legislature, towards securing the claims 
of foreign authors to their works. We 
have considered the subject in its pros 
and cons. for many years; the bearings 
of it are well understood, and the public 
mind has attained as great a uniformity 
of conviction, in regard to it, as it is 
possible to attain in the existing diver- 
sity of human interests and feelings. 
Many, who were once hostile to any ac- 
tion in the premises, now profess to be in 
favor of it; no formidable opposition to 
the scheme exists anywhere, that we 
are aware of, and the inauguration of a 
new administration is an auspicious 
hour for the initiation of a new policy. 

All times, however, are fitting times 
for doing justice to our neighbors ; and 
this question is one, as it has always 
seemed to us, not of expediency, merely, 
but of positive right. It is preémi- 
nently a question of justice. Has the 
maker of a book—by which we mean, of 
the inward contents, and not of the out- 
ward form alone—a title to the control of 
its publication, and to the profits that 
accrue from the sale of it? Has hea 
proprietary interest in it, to the extent 
of declaring when, and where, and how, 
it shall be used, as the owner of other 
property has? If he has, then the laws 
of every civilized country ought to pro- 
claim that right, and protect him in the 
enjoyment of it; and, if he has not, then 
the laws which already recognize it, in 
so many forms, as the patent laws and 
domestic copyright, are a gratuity, and 
ought to be repealed. 

Susiette which is rightfully held as 
property—that is, as what strictly and 
indefeasibly belongs to one man and 
not to another, and which is no mere 
concession of a privilege—ought to be 
respected by the laws everywhere, 
without regard to the domicile of the 
claimant, and subject only to the supe- 
rior right of society to direct the manner 
of its use, so that it shall not interfere 
with the well-being of men. The greater 
number of our personal and proprietary 
tights are so respected by the universal 
jurisprudence of @hristendom. Travel 
in any part of the civilized world that 
you please, and you will find that the 


law throws its protecting xgis about 
you, that not only is your body safe 
from injury, but the smallest article of 
value, you have with you, is recoverable 
when wrongfully taken or detained. 
Nay, our merchants will send their 
goods among the wildest inhabitants of 
Asia, in the South Pacific, secure in the 
feeling that the rude justice of those dis- 
tant regions will shelter their posses- 
sions from invasion and wrong. 

Now, what difference, in respect to 
the question of ownership, is there be- 
tween a bale of cloth which a man has 
woven, and a book of history which he 
may have written? In the one case, 
he spends his capital, his time, and his 
ingenuity in fabricating a new form of 
cotton or wool, and, in the other, in fab- 
ricating a new form of thought or lan- 

uage, and, though the labor in the 
fatter is of an infinitely higher order 
than that of the former, the results are 
the same. Both are products of skill; 
both represent a large amount of value 
consumed in the production of them; 
both contribute to the supply of human 
wants, and possess exchangeable pro- 
perties; and, surely, the laws whi 
guaranty the inviolability of one, ought 
to guaranty the inviolability of the 
other. What would be thought of a 
nation which should refuse to pre 
the right of the owner of the bale of 
cloth to his property—which should au- 
thorize the first chance comer whom he 
should meet, on landing on its shores, 
to seize and carry off his goods? Would 
it not be reduced to the level of the 
savage and semi-barbarous nations, with 
which civilized people would hold no 
intercourse, save at the point of the 
bayonet or sword ? 

We are aware that attempts have 
been made to distinguish between im- 
material and material productions, but 
we do not conceive them to have beeu 
very successful. Mr. Carey, for in- 
stance, - his Letters Ben —o 
Copyright,* argues that the liter 
aieaen sili furnishes us ah 
new products, but takes old materials 
and facts, and simply dresses them after 
a new fashion. 


“ Examine Mr. Macaulay’s History of 
land,” he says, “ and yee we find. fea a 
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body is composed of what is common proper- 
ty. Not only have the facts been recorded by 
others, but the ideas, too, are derived from the 
works of men who have labored for the world 
without receiving, and frequently without the 

tation of receiving, ~ pecuniary com- 
pensation for their labors. Mr. Macaulay has 
read much and carefully, and he has thus been 
enabled to acquire ay skill in arranging and 
clothing his facts ; but the readers of his books 
will find in them no contribution to positive 
knowledge. The works of men who make 
contributions of that kind are necessarily con- 
troversial and distasteful to the reader; for 
which reason they find few readers, aud never 
pay their authors. Turn, now, to our own au- 
thors, Prescott and Bancroft, who have fur- 
nished us with historical works of so great 
excellence, and you will find a state of things 
precisely similar. They have taken a large 
quantity of materials out of the common 
stuck, in which you, and I, and all of us have 
an interest ; and those materials they have so 
reclothed as to render them attractive to pur- 
chasers ; but this is all they have done. Look 
to Mr. Webster's works, and you will find it 
the same. He wasa great reader. He studied 
the constitution carefully, with a view to un- 
derstand what were the views of its authors, 
and those views he reproduced in a different 
and more attractive clothing, and there his 
work ended. He never pretended, as I think, 
to furnish the world with any new ideas ; and, 
if he had done so, he could have claimed no 
property inthem. Few now read the heavy 
volumes containing the speeches of Fox and 
Pitt. They did nothing but reproduce ideas 
that were common property, in such clothing 
as answ the purposes of the moment. Sir 
Robert Peel did the same. The world would 
now be just as wise had he never lived, for he 
made no contribution to the general stock of 
knowledge. The great work of Chancellor 
Kent is, to use the words of Judge Story, but 
anew combination and ment of old 
materials, in which the skill and judgment of 
the author, in the selection and exposition and 
necurate use of the materials, constitute the 
basis of his reputation as well as of his copy- 
right. The world at large is the owner of all 
the facts that have been collected, and of all 
the ideas that have been deduced from them, 
and its right in them is precisely the same that 
the planter has in the bale of cotton that has 
been raised on his plantation ; and the course 
of proceeding of both has, thus far, been pre- 
cisely similar; whence I am induced to infer 
that, in both cases, right has been done. When 
the planter hands his cotton to the spinner and 
the weaver, he does not say, ‘ Take this and 
convert it into cloth, and keep the cloth ;’ but 
he does say, ‘ Spin and weave this cotton, and 


for so doing you shall have such interest in the . 


cloth as will give — a fair compensation for 
our labor and skill, but, when that shall have 
en paid, the cloth will be mine.’ This latter 
is precisely what society, the owner of facts 
ideas, says to the author: ‘Take these 
raw materials that have been collected, put 
them together, and clothe them after your own 
fashion, and for a given time we will a; 
that nobody else shall present them in the 
same dress. During that time yeu may ex 
hibit them for your own profit, but at the end 
of that period the clothing will becume com- 
mon property, as the body now is. It is to the 
eontributions of your predecessors to our com- 
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mon stock that = are indebted for the power 
to make your book, and we require you, in 
your turn, to contribute towards the augment-. 
ation of the stock that is to be used by your 
successors.’ This is justice, and to grant more 
than this would be injustice.” 

The illustration is an unhappy one, 
because it may be turned against the 
rightfulness of nearly all property. 
There is no kind of production, material 
or immaterial, which is the creation. of 
something absolutely new. Here is a 
farmer, for instance, with his bushel of 
wheat, which he brings to you to sell. 
But, paraphrasing Mr. Carey’s argument, 
you turn upon him, and say, ‘* My dear 
agricultural friend, you are mistaken as 
to the ownership of that bushel of wheat. 
The entire substance of it is composed 
of what is common property. You have 
read and observed much and carefully, 
no doubt, to enable you to work the soil 
to the best advantage ; you have worked 
hard all your life to acquire skill in ar- 
ranging and forwarding your crops ; you 
have _ your time, in sunshine and 
rain, for nearly a year, in caring for 
your grain, but in what you now pre- 
sent us, we chemical analysts find 
no positive contribution to the world’s 
possessions. Itis all carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, or ammonia, which existed be- 
fore, in a free state, in the soil, or the 
air, or the rain, and belonged to every- 
body or nobody. You have simply re- 
produced them in a different and more 
attractive clothing; but the world would 
have had just as much of those materials 
if you had never lived. Neverthe- 
less, for the trouble and expense you 
have been at, in doing so, we will allow 
you a small toll, while the mass of the 
product, we, the people, will reserve to 
ourselves.’? We fancy that the farmer 
to whom Mr. Carey should address this 
kind of communism, would incontinently 
catch up his wheat, and make out of 
his presence. 

It is true, as this argument supposes, 
that the writer, whether historian or 
novelist, draws from a common stock of 
learning; he has been built up iatel- 
lectually by the labors of others; and 
it is only once or twice in the age that 
a man arises of such eminent originality 
and power as to fructify the realm of 
thought with a genuine new truth; but 
it is no more true of the writer than it 
is of the miner, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, or the mechanic. All alike 
draw the substance of the goods, on 
which thay operate, from the common 
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bosom of nature or art. They create 
nothing—they merely reproduce the 
existing mass of materials in new forms. 
But what the right of property attaches 
to in these things, and what the world 
pays for, is not the material but the 
form or the use to which that material 
may be put. It is not the albumen and 
gluten that we value in wheat, but the 
wheat itself which has taken that form 
in consequence of the labors of the 
husbandman. And so it is not the ex- 
tracts from Herodotus and Thucydides 
which we value in Grote’s Greece, but 
the book itself, which has given a pecu- 
liar collocation and significance to those 
extracts. But if we pay the husband- 
man for his labor, by surrendering to 
him the complete right of control over 
his product, why should we not pay 
Mr. Grote in the same way? The hus- 
bandman has simply taken the common 
materials of earth and water, and, by his 
skill and industry, converted them into 
nutriment for our bodies, while Mr. 
Grote has taken the common materials 
of Grecian literature and converted them 
into nutriment for our minds. 

In essence, then, the two methods 
of industry are the same, and the only 
- difference is in the infinitely higher cost 
of the intellectual labor, and the infi- 
nitely superior worth and durability of its 
products. It requires but little previous 
training, and but a small expenditure of 
means, to fit a man for almost any me- 
chanical pursuit, while the result of his 
work, for the most part, perishes in the 
using. But to the training of the great 
writer, there goes an immense outlay of 
capital, and long and weary days and 
nights of preparatory discipline. The 
actual execution of his work supposes 
still other years of research and thought, 
and often his whole life is consumed be- 
fore he has more than begun his task. 
The literary man must be educated, 
which takes ten or fifteen years of his 
life at least, and costs a fortune to his 
parents or relatives ; he must be provided 
with alibrary of books, which are the 
tools of his profession ; he projects a 
great work, and exhausts a dozen years 
more in preparing for it; in the course 
of that preparation he is obliged, per- 
haps, to visit distant countries, or to 
institute dangerous experiments, or to 
furnish himself with rare and expensive 
manuscripts; and, when he is done, he 
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expects to realize, and ought to realize, 
by the sale of his work, not a mere 
profit on the paper and typography, but 
a substantial recompense for his outlay 
and toils. Is it not proper that he should 
be so recompensed? Has he not, like 
the agriculturist or the merchant, contri- 
buted uses to the world? His work may 
not be a strictly original one; it ma 
not contain a single sentence for which 
he does not himself give you an authority 
in some previous writer ; it may be en- 
tirely compiled from documents to which 
you may have as free an access as he 
had ; and yet it may be a signally valu- 
able work—for which scholars will con- 
sent to pay an almost incredible price, 
and the public at large evince an ex- 
treme avidity. On what ground, then, 
of reason or principle, can we deny his 
positive right of property in the results 
of his undertaking ? 

Mr. Goodrich, in his recent work, * en- 
deavors to show, if we understand him 
aright, what the late Mr. Clay was ac- 
cused of saying, that “that is pro- 
perty only which the law makes pro- 
perty ;’ and yet his reasoning is so 
confused that we are not sure of stat- 
ing him rightly in thus speaking. On 
page 361 of volume second, he re- 
marks that the right of the author to 
his works is substantially the same as 
the right of the farmer to his corn, 
and that ‘‘ no ingenuity has been able to 
show any distinction whatever between 
the principle on which the author’s 
copyright is founded, and that on 
which the farmer’s right to his crop is 
founded.” At the same time, for two 
or three pages subsequently, he argues, 
quoting learned authorities, therefore, 
that ‘property is merely a possession 
according to law.” He does not deny, 
any more than his authorities, that there 
may be an abstract natural right of 
property, but he contends that, in the 
actual condition of society, this ab- 
stract natural right has been in some 
way lost or merged ‘* in the considera- 
tions of policy,” by which all nations 
are practically governed. But if that 
principle is to be admitted, if our rights 
of property are only what the law allows 
to be such, what is to save us from ab- 
solute despotism, or the wildest sanscu- 
lottic liberty? Surely, there must be 
some limit, in natural right, to the inter- 
ferences of ‘* policy !”” Phe instincts of 





* Recollections of a Lifetime. New York, 1856. 
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the child, of the savage, and of civilized 
man, which proclaim an individual circle 
of the rights within which the law itself 
can step only wrongfully are not wholly 
unfounded. How broad this circle is—at 
what precise point natural right ceases 
and social right begins, it may be diffi- 
cult to say, but that there is a marked 
distinction between the two, all the bet- 
ter writers on law, as well as the unper- 
verted dictates of the human heart, de- 
clare. In no sense, it seems to us, can 
the law be said to constitute or create 

roperty, it merely defines and declares 
it.* Property may exist where there is 
no law—wherever human labor has 
given a new form or place to that which 
is adapted to the supply of human 
want, there is property; and the 
fanction of law, when it intervenes, is 
only to regulate the methods of its use, 
its transmission, and its tenure. 

If it be asked, then, why, granting the 
author a positive right to his works, the 
laws of all nations presume to limit that 
right ? we answer that they do so on the 
same ground, and for the same reasons, 
that they limit the exercise of all other 
rights—on the ground of what are con- 
ceived to be the more important inter- 
ests of general society. Rights of prop- 
erty of all kinds are positive, but they 
are not absolute—they are positive, be- 
cause they are rights, belonging to one 
man, and not to another—and they are 
not absolute, because they may, and 
often must be, qualified by the superior 
rights of others. But this qualification 
ought never to be of an arbitrary kind— 
there ought always to be a good reason 
subsisting in the actual needs of society, 
for any, even the least, interference 
with the valid claims of the individual. 
Much mere ought there to be a good 
reason for any interference which pro- 
poses to annihilate the claims of the 
individual altogether. 

Let us apply these principles to the 
matter in hand. 

Inventors, as we know, are allowed 
to enjoy their patents but for seven 

ears, and the writers of books but for 
‘ourteen, with a privilege of renewal, in 
both cases, under certain circumstances. 
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Why? The reason of this, in the case 
of inventors, is a special one, namely, 
that the experience of mankind, in re- 
gard to inventions, has demonstrated, 
that even the most ingenious contri- 
vances are as much a product of the 
wants of the age as of the creative 
faculties of any individual man. Fultoy 
is said to have invented the steamboat, 
but there are a dozen claimants to the 
honor besides Fulton. Morse was, un- 
questionably, the inventor of the electric 
telegraph, but there were others whe 
did invent it, or would have invented it, 
if his discovery had not been announced, 
about the same time. To give to Fulton 
or Morse, then, a perpetual right to their 
claims, would have excluded others, 
equally deserving, from their rights. It 
is by way of compromise, therefore, 
that the law limits the right, so that the 
first inventor shall enjoy the fruits of 
his priority, and yet not prevent tho 
future enjoyment of others, or stand in 
the way of future improvements. A 
similar, but more general policy, is 
adopted in respect to authors. The 
great majority of books, such as school- 
books, letoclon works of science, 
charts, etc., etc., are of a kind which, 
if one man did not prepare, another man 
could and would—which are susceptible 
of great improvement, in the course of 
experience, and in other hands, by 
notes, comments, emendations, etc., and 
which, if surrendered exclusively and 
in perpetuity to the first authors or com- 
pilers, would create an injurious mono- 
poly. The law, consequently, lookin 

to the larger interests of society, as wel 
as to the interests of individuals, and, 
unable to discriminate between works 
of real originality and those which are 
not so, adjusts the difficulty by a limita- 
tion of the time for which a copyright 
may be held. It would be better, and 
more just, if the law did discriminate, 
and confer upon certain publications a 
longer hold; but as that could not be 
done without the establishment of a 
censorship or board of judges, which is 
objectionable, as open to numerous 
abuses, the existing system must be 
continued.{ We are clear, however, 





* Of course we except the cases of what is confessedly artificial property, of which there 
are many instances. 
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that, in this country, the term to which 
the right of the author is restricted, is 
too short; it extends only to twenty- 
eight years, with a renewal for fourteen 
years; while, in England, it is for life, 
and seven years after death; in most of 
the states of Germany, for life, and, in 
France, for the life of the author and his 
wife, and to their children for twenty 
years afterwards. The provisions in 
this country, it will be seen, are less 
liberal, virtually, than those of any of 
the leading nations, although we boast 
of our superior intelligence, and evince 
such honorable pride in the growth and 
success of our young literature. 
Conceding the right of the author, in 
the first instance, is there any national 
ground, any reason of state, any prin- 
ciple of domestic policy, which should 
induce us to refuse that right to the 
foreign author as well as our own? His 
rights at home, as our argument shows, 
are as good as those of the merchant to 
his bale of goods, or of the mechanic to 
his implements. Why should we not 
acknowledge the one as well as the 
other? What is there in a book, to shut 
it out from the sympathies of the law, 
which is not also in the bale of goods or 
the tools of trade? Why are authors 
made an exception to all producers and 
proprietors? What is there so sacred 
in a fabric of silk or a cask of wine, that 
all the courts of the country will run to 
its protection, if it is invaded, which is 
not also in Thackeray’s novels or Mac- 
aulay’s history? We confess that we 
could never discern the difference. The 
principle of society, in respect to all 
property,.is, that the owner has a right 
to the control of it; the limitation im- 
posed by society on all property is, that 
such control shall be subordinate to its 
own highest interests, or its own welfare 
— and with what equity, then, do we 
make a particular species of property 
an anomaly—extinguishing it wholly, 
and saying that it is no property at all? 
Now, we do this in the instance of 
foreign authors; we do not limit their 
claims, or qualify, or regulate them, but 
we ignore them, refuse to acknowledge 
them, by converting their special pos- 
sessions into a common of pasturage. 
As to the terms on which the rights 
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of foreign authors ought to be recog- 
nized, that is a question of legislative 
wisdom, to be determined, like every 
other question in which a right is in- 
volved, by a proper adjustment of the 
individual’s claims to the good of the 
public. If the admission of the right, 
in one form, would be detriméntal to 
the public interests, then it must be se- 
cured in some other form. If a broad 
and open recognition of the claims of 
British authors and publishers would 
seriously injure our own authors and 
publishers, it is clear that some other 
method must be devised to accomplish 
the end. We deal with native writers 
on the principle that their rights of 
property, though conceded to them as 
valid, are yet held in subordination to 
the public good, and foreign writers can 
claim no higher justice than what is 
meted to our own. The essential point 
is, that substantial justice be done to all 
parties. But is it true, that a satisfac- 
tory recognition of the rights of foreign 
authors would damage our own inter- 
ests in any way? By a satisfactor 
recognition, we mean, not precisely pees f 
an ample recognition as we give to the 
rights of our native authors, but one 
that shall at least confess and establish 
the right of the alien author. Let us sup- 
pose him placed in this category—that 
on the actual publication or getting out 
of his work in this country, we grant him 
a copyright for the requisite number of 
years—what would be the result? 
There are but three classes who could 
possibly be affected by the operation— 
American authors, American publish- 
ers, and the American reading public; 
and we do not see how either of these 
could be very injuriously affected. 
American authors relieved from the 
disadvantages of an unpaid competition, 
it is universally allowed, would be great 
iners by the change. They now come 
into their own market, against the pow- 
erful and active intellect of Great Brit- 
ain, under the singular drawback that 
their works must be paid for by the 
publishers, while the works of their 
rivals are procured for little or nothing. 
But no one disputes this position, and 
we need not argue it. How, then, would 
it be with the publishers—we refer to 
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that class of publishers who have been 
in the habit of reproducing English 
works, without the consent, and mainly 
without the compensation of the author? 
This class has been stigmatized, unjustly, 
as we think, as literary pirates—un- 
justly, because it is ‘no trespass, or no 
great trespass, to pass over a common 
left open by the laxity of the authori- 
ties.. In nice honor, they were, doubt- 
less, bound to make some return to the 
authors whose goods they used (many 
of our publishers have done so in 
a liberal manner); but the obligation 
was only honorable, and not legally 
binding. By long custom and the 
strange perversity of our law-makers, 
the English literary field was abandoned 
to the first comers, and the individuals 
who have sought to work it do not de- 
serve the harsh epithet often applied to 
them.. The vested interests, moreover, 
which they have built up, under this lax 
and unsettled condition of things, are 
to be regarded in any introduction of a 
better system. But this class, we con- 
ceive, have no special or peculiar rights 
in the premises. They have profited, 
in the past, by the ill-state of the law; 
but they have no claims, therefore, to a 
continuance of a similar profit, in the 
future. If it be positively just, that the 
rights of foreign authors should, in some 
way, be acknowledged, their fancied or 
prospective interest, in the existing sys- 
tem, ought not to prevent the full per- 
formance of our duty to do justly to all 
men. On the supposition we have made 
above, however, the interests of even 
this class, as a whole, would not greatly 
suffer, if at all. They would be com- 
pelled to pay the foreign author, it is 
true; but their compensation would be 
found in the exclusive possession they 
would derive from it. As matters now 
are, every reproduction of an English 
work is made at the hazard of rival edi- 
tions. Many a round sum has been 
sunk by houses that could ill afford it, 
in consequence of some other house 
printing upon them, and flooding the 
market. But, under the new arrange- 
ment, they would be secure from this 
kind of invasion. Only those among 
them, who are unwilling to make returns 
to the foreign author, would be inter- 
fered with in any degree. Every pub- 
lisher, who should be willing to negoti- 
ate withthe foreign author on fair terms, 
would get the printing and publishing 
of his work, besides the exclusive dis- 
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posal of it for the term that the contract 
should last. But does not every hon- 
orable publisher acknowledge himself 
to be of this kind? does he not confess 
his willingness to deal equitably with 
his author, provided he can secure the 
exclusive publication of that author's 
works, and be protected in their sale? 
The worst effect which such a scheme, 
if put in practice, would produce upon 
the reading public, which is, after all, 
the greut interest to be consulted, 
would be, that it might possibly raise 
the price of books of foreign origin; 
but it would raise it only to the extent of 
the slight percentage paid to the author, 
which is usually, in this country, ten or 
twelve per cent. on the retail price. A 
book by Mr. Dickens or Thackeray, 
for which we now pay one dollar a copy, 
we should, perhaps, in the event ofa 
change, have to pay a dollar and ten 
cents for, which is too inconsiderable 
an amount to be computed against the 
solid satisfaction which every just-mind- 
ed man would experience in the con- 
sciousness that he was making some ade- 
quate return to the writer for the wealth 
of information and delight he furnished. 
We say that, perhaps, we should be 
compelled to pay this additional mite, 
but it is not clear to us that we 
should—it is not clear to us that, in con- 
sideration of the assured control of the 
market, and the prospect of larger and 
more certain gains, the publisher could 
afford the work, maugre the percentage 
yielded the author, at as low a rate as 
he does now. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, it is demonstrable that some com- 
pensation ought to be made to the 
author—we are bound in honor and 
justice to render it—and so miserable a 
sacrifice as a few cents on the part of 
each buyer (which is nothing to him, 
though in the aggregate of great import- 
ance to the recipient), should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of so 
obvious and imperative a duty. No 
genuine American, we are sure, who 
prizes the integrity of his country and 
her citizens, as an object beyond all 
money estimation, could hesitate for a 
moment in such an alternative. Nay, 
we doubt if there is one, who would 
not be glad of the opportunity to testif: 
his sense of the immense benefits whic 
the foreign writers have conferred upon 
us, by their immortal labors. When 
they come among us in’ person, we 
evince the utmost eagerness to shower 
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upon them every attention, which can 
mark our admiration and gratitude, or 
render their sojourn agreeable. We 
entertain them heartily and generously, 
and the same feeling, which prompts 
these personal compliments, would find 
an equal solace, could it be gratified, 
in the more systematic shape of a legal 
recompense. 

It will be noted, that we have thus far 
argued the terms of copyright, in the 
supposition that the foreign author 
actually issues his work, that is, prints 
and binds it in this country. We have 
done so, because we understand that 
many of the leading publishers do not 
ebject to action, in this shape, and we 
deem it too important to get the prin- 
ciple once established, to hazard the 
success of it altogether on any dispute 
about details. Our own convictions, 
nevertheless, remain as strong as ever 
they were, that no serious damage in 
the end would result to anybody, from 
the completest reciprocity of copy- 
right between our own and other nations. 
A late writer, whom we have before 
quoted, urges, that, ‘‘of the two 
countries (he is referring to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States), it will be 


mainly to the advantage of the British 


publishers. The British are a nation,” 
he adds * of sellers, not buyers. They 
preach free-trade to all the world, but 
when a market is open, they rush in 
and engross it. It is free-trade, but 
only to them. If we enter into the pro- 
posed partnership, they will buy few of 
our copyrights—those only of our best 
authors, and few books beyond samples. 
We may, perhaps, be permitted to pur- 
chase some copyrights of them, and 
publish the works here ; but the general 
course of things will be this: the Lon- 
don publishers, having the control of 
British copyrights, will send their agents 
to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
or they will here form branch establish- 
ments. Through these we shall be 
supplied with British books, on British 
types, on British paper, and in British 
binding.” 

This ring on the word British would 
be more appropriate in a political ha- 
rangue than in a dignified argument; 
but, in either place, it has no more force 
than any other appeal to mere popular 

rejudices. A book may be an excel- 
ent book, worthy of every man’s pur- 
chase, though fifty times more British 
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than is here -represented. The simple 
point is, what is just in the matter, and, 
at the same time, best for all interests 
legitimately involved in the decision? 
Now, we believe, contrary to the entire 
tenor of the above extract, that literary 
wares, like other wares, will in general 
be carried first to the best market; we 
believe that authors, having an assured 
sale for their books, will dispose of them 
to those publishers who will likely 
bring them the largest returns; and, 
consequently, that the American mar- 
ket, and those who stand in immediate 
relation to it, will command the author- 
ship of both nations. The American 
market, if it is not now, will be, in a 
few years, under the unprecedentedly 
rapid diffusion of the taste for books, 
which distinguishes our growth, the 
leading market for all works in the 
English language ; and American pub- 
lishers, who must, from the necessities 
of their position, hold a more controlling 
attitude towards it than any others, 
will become the leading publishers. 
They would, at least, in a fair compe- 
tition with the British publishers, stand 
as good a chance for the first right to 
important works, and they would enjo 
the same advantages in the British 
market which the British enjoy in this. 
Under this competition, we should ex- 
pect to see, in no long time, a transfer 
of the centre of literary productivity 
from the metropolis of Great Britian to 
the cities of the United States. Yet 
we do not press this view, nor shall we 
enlarge upon it now, because, as we 
have said, we are willing to see the 
principle of copyright established in the 
modified form before described, and 
which, we are told, would probably 
obviate the objection, of hitherto formid- 
able opponents. We are so anxious 
that our national reputation, on the score 
of honesty, should be redeemed, that we 
are willing to accept an imperfect 
measure rather than no measure at 
alk, provided the principle for which 
we contend is thereby asserted. The 
writers of the country have long been 
nearly unanimous in their sentiments as 
tothe propriety of granting some return 
to their fellow-laborers abroad, and, if 
they can procure the céoperation of 
the publishers to so desirable an end, 
even though it should not be to the 
extent they might wish, they will un- 
doubtly welcome the omen. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND REPRINTS. 


—Wuey Beaumarchais was pressing his 
claims upon our Congress, John Randolph 
arose, and asked in the solemnest way, 
“ Do gentlemen know who is this Beaumar- 
chais?”? And then replied, with an air 
of great mystery and awe, “ Why, he is 
Figaro—he is Figaro!’’ which is said to 
have defeated the application for the time. 
We have learned to knowa great deal 
more than was then known of Figaro, but 
never in a more acceptable or pleasant 
shape than in the translation of Lavenro’s 
Beaumarchais and his Times, recentiy exe- 
cuted in this country. The French author, 
having had access to the original papers 
and correspondence of his hero, has made 
a better biography of him than any that 
has preceded it—and they are not a few. 
He gives us the mercurial wit, intriguer, 
and merchant, in his actual life, with such 
glances at the society of the times in 
which he lived as are not to be had in the 
current histories. Beaumarchais was one 
of the most extraordinary creatures that 
ever lived, extraordinary, even in Paris— 
where adventurers of all kinds abound— 
and particularly interesting to us, because 
he was most nearly connected with the se- 
cret history of our own revolution. He 
was the son of a clock-maker—a youth of 
great natural parts and vivacity—who be- 
came notorious by a famous lawsuit, in 
which he gibbeted the parliaments, and af- 
terwards was a secret agent of Louis XV. in 
some not very creditable transactions, and 
then of Louis XVI., in others scarcely 
more creditable. He was finally selected 
by Kigeunes, the French minister, to carry 
on the concealed operations by which 
France proposed to help the American in- 
surgents against England. By this con- 
nection, he was brought in contact with 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, 
who were the American agents in Europe, 
at that time—and the latter of whom the 
work represents as considerable of a 
scoundrel. Beaumarchais played the part 
of a merchant, under the name of Rode- 
rique Hortalez & Co., who forwarded the 
supplies to our revolutionists, for which he 
never got fully paid. His claims against 
us were the subjects of animated negotia- 
tions, for many years, involving many 
pros and cons, and were never settled, we 
believe, to the satisfaction of anybody. 


But his chief distinction arose out of the 
fact, that while he was one of the most 
extensive traders, and active intriguers of 
his day, he was also the author of its most 
successful plays—the Barber of Seville 
and the Marriage of Figaro. The latter 
was a long while held in suspense, by the 
refusal of the king to allow it to be acted, 
which set the universal public on the gui 
vive to see it; and when it was produced 
the éclat was tremendous. Three persons 
were killed in the pressure of the crowd 
which rushed to the theatre, while the ap- 
plauses of the critics were without mea- 
sure. It ran for night after night, and paid 
into the treasury of the theatre, as well as 
into the pockets of the author, almost fa- 
bulous sums. The secret of its success, 
however, apart from the genuine vivacity 
of the dialogue, was the audacious on- 
slaught which it made upon the existing 
forms of society. ‘ What is the use of the 
Bastille,” asked Louis, “if such. things 
are to be represented?” Yet the inten- 
tions of Beaumarchais were, by no means, 
revolutionary ; he satirized the abuses of 
power because they furnished him a fine 
material for his wit; but the very expo- 
sures he made must have contributed to 
the general overturn which came a few 
years later. During that convulsive pe- 
riod his own fate was singular. By his 
marriages, his speculations, and his writ- 
ings, he had accumulated an immense for- 
tune; he built a magnificent palace in the 
heart of the city, and he was naturally 
classed among the aristocrats of the day- 
Yet, while he was proscribed as an emigré 
he was actually employed as a secret 
agent of one of the revolutionary com- 
mittees. His fortune was greatly damaged 
by the troubles, but he died in peace in his 
bed, although so many others of his posi- 
tion and class were guillotined or exiled. 
The story of all these vicissitudes is a 
most interesting one, and the author has 
told it well. (Harpers). 

—Mr. S. G. Gooprica, who is universally 
known among the juveniles, as the writer 
of the Peter Parley books, continues his 
exceedingly diversified and active literary 
career, by Reminiscences of his Life and 
Times. (Miller, Orton & Co.) That life . 
is hardly so important as to justify this 
proceeding, nor is the execution of the 
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task remarkable for any felicity ; and yet 
it was hardly possible for a writer, of any 
degree of ability, to make two large vo- 
lumes wholly destitute of interest. The 
early recollections of Mr. Goodrich, which 
relate to village life in New England, at 
the close of the last century and the be- 
ginning of the present, possess a certain 
charm, and some notes of the people 
whom he has met abroad, in his many 
foreign tours, are pleasant reading. We 
suppose, too, that his diligent collection 
of memorials about locally distinguished 
men will have no little local acceptance ; 
but, as a whole, his book appears to us dif- 
fuse and insignificant. His anecdotes are 
not always preéminent for their point, nor 
are his sketches of character very graphic, 
but the spirit in which he writes is, for the 
most part, amiable and benevolent, in 
spite of the old political prejudices which 
he makes no attempt to disguise. 

—A _ gentleman who superintended 
Fanny Ellsler’s pirouettes, a few years 
since, and who recently “ managed the 
press” for the managers of the opera, has 
published a book which settles the ques- 
tion which, for the last four years, has 
agitated the public mind—namely, what 
was the precise relation of the ex-purveyor 
of pirouettes to the English government. 
He tells us that Lord Palmerston hired 
him to manage the French and American 
press for the English foreign office, and soon 
after politely paid him up, and asked him, 
indirectly, toleave. Leave? The foreign 
secretary forgot the £500 a year. Our 
Pangloss did not; but pressed boldly on, 
from a hint to a snub, and from a snub to 
a kick. Why he did not go, when his em- 
ployer asked him to do so, he does not 
say ; nor why he calls himself a diplomat- 
ist. En revanche he quotes freely from 
the Latin grammar, and gives us his opin- 
ions of general politics. There remains 
but one thing more for this gentleman, 
who is, at present, apparently out of em- 
ployment, to do. Let him pacify the pub- 
lic impatience by writing My Pas de Deux 
with Fanny Ellsler. A world, anxious for 
its favorite diplomatist, waits to see him 
take that step next. 

— Mr. Freeman Hont, who is univer- 
rally known in the commercial world, has 
laid that part of the great world under ad- 
ditional obligations, by his Lives of Ameri- 
can Merchants. This is not an attempt to 
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flatter men, who have no other title to re- 
spect than the energy or skill which en- 
abled them to accumulate large fortunes, 
but is an earnest endeavor to commend to 
others whatever is really great and enno- 
bling in mercantile character. The bio- 
graphies are written with ability and taste, 
and furnish many a paragraph of prefound 
instruction. The volume contains engray- 
ed portraits of several of its most distin- 
guished subjects. 

— Mr. Cartes Nornorr, favorably 
known by his Man-of-war Life continues 
his sea-experiences in Whaling and Fishing ; 
a semi-biographical tale of the whaleman’s 
anxieties, perils, and pleasures. It is most 
agreeably written, abounds in nice observa- 
tion, and striking incidents, and is parti- 
cularly adapted to engage the attention of 
the young. As the particulars of the 
sketches are derived from an actual parti- 
cipation in the events described, they pos- 
sess an unusual degree of freshness and 
fidelity to truth and nature. 

— The Court of Napoleon (Derby & Jack- 
son) is the gift volume of the season, which 
fills the place of Dr. Griswold’s Republican 
Court, published by the Appletons last 
year. It is a very superb book, handsomely 
printed upon fine paper, and massively and 
elaborately bound. The text is a spirited 
and entertaining sketch of French s0- 
ciety under the empire. It may seem an 
easy work, but the graceful ease of the 
treatment is not to be mistaken for any 
insufficient knowledge of the subject. The 
whole work shows not only the careful 
and vivacious observer, but the industrious 
student, of French life and social history. 
Despite its form, the work of Mr. F. B. 
GoopricH is a valuable addition to the 
literature of a fascinating period of modern 
history. It would have a large sale, we 
are sure, as it would meet with universal 
favor, were it published in another and 
cheaper form. The general reader buys 
such a volume for a gift and for its gene- 
ral splendor; the special reader never be- 
lieves that the text of so superb a volume 
is worth attention. Mr. Goodrich, who 
made his first literary mark by the gay 
and sparkling Paris letters of Dick Tinto 
in the New York Times, has a facility and 
raciness of style which will always com- 
mand the public attention. He has writ- 
ten a delightful book; and we could wish 
that the illustrations were worthy the text 
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and the binding. But they have a vulgar 
appearance. They are colored, which such 
engravings never should be, and they 
have, consequently, rather the air of a supe- 
rior style of tinted print for prune- 
boxes. 

—We have spoken before of the exquisite 
volume of illustrations by Dar.ey, of the 
story of Margaret. There has been nothing 
in the same style, anywhere, more beautiful 
and satisfactory. Sketches of New Eng- 
land life seventy and eighty years ago, 
they are full of romance, and humor, and 
tenderness, and reveal the strain of poetry 
that was not unknown even to the Puritan 
genius. The illustrations have the same 
pathos as the story: a kind of subdued, 
passionate regret at the exposure of rare 
and delicate natures to the rough chances 
of life. When so finished, and careful, and 
remarkable a work as this of Darley’s is 
presented to the public, it becomes a mat- 
ter of general pride that its value shall be 
recognized and acknowledged by a uni- 
versal admiration. Such a collection of 
drawings would make a profound impres- 
sion in Paris or London, had they chanced 
to be indigenous there. The whole range 


of recent illustrated works, in both of the 
foreign capitals, has nothing so intrinsic- 
ally beautiful, and so distinguished as a 
contribution to the treasures of true art, as 


Darley’s Margaret. (Redfield.) 

—Among the fascinating holiday juve- 
niles, we must not forget the handsome 
illustrated quarto Tom Thumb, by the au- 
thor of the Heir of Redclyffe. (Dix, Edwards 
& Co.) The exhaustless charm of the old 
story is increased rather than diminished 
in this new form. It deals with the purest 
romance ; takes us back to the cheerful 
round-tablo and the bright days when good 
King Arthur ruled the land; and gives 
the child a hundred happy fancies which 
last as long as life. While so many able 
minds are employed upon new and good 
books for children, we are glad to see the 
charming talent of Miss YoncE devoted to 
this old and good story. We have no fear 
that children will learn too much ; so that 
we are in no degree jealous of the sciences 
made easy, which are so constantly offered 
them. We are very sure that nobody 
knows what the young people want so well 
as the young people themselves ; and they 
are not to be put off with any dullness ; 
therefore, they will always love Tom 
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Thumb, and everybody who tells his story 
well. 

—The same house have issued a boliday 
book of new design : Photographic Illustra- 
tions of Scripture Scenes—or photographs 
from sketches illustrating the Bible. This 
new application of this exquisite invention 
enables each copy of a work to have fac 
similes of the original sketches of the 
artist. It opens an entirely new field of 
artistic exertion; for designs are now made 
expressly to be photographed. The pre- 
sent volume is very handsome, and will be 
doubly welcome to those who seek for gifts 
that have a peculiar harmony with the 
religious character of the season. 

—But of all the seasonable book-gifts for 
children, we prefer the collected numbers for 
the last year of our little contemporary, The 
Schoolfellow (Dix, Edwards & Co.), which 
are now presented in one handsome vol- 
ume — being vol. I. of the new eeries. 
Those of our maturer readers, whose young 
people have received a monthly call from 
the Schoolfellow, must often have had their 
own more sober eyes and minds attracted 
to the genial variety, wholesome morality, 
and universal spirit and interest of the lit- 
tle magazine. Among the periodicals for 
children, we know of none which can com- 
pare with this. It does not treat its audi- 
ence like a school-marm or a buffoon. It 
does not constantly say to them, “ Now, 
my little dears, you are very young chil- 
dren, and you do not know much ; but be 
virtuous, and you'll be happy ;’’ but it ap- 
peals to their human interests, sympathies, 
and intelligence ; and the appeal is made 
in so manly, sensible, interesting, amus- 
ing, and unexceptionable a manner, that 
the Schoolfellow is looked for and read 
with as genuine an interest as a new novel 
is devoured by elders, who are no wiser 
because they are older. Every parent will 
remark, in this magazine, a total freedom 
from foolish love stories, and from all 
stories the interest of which depends upon 
feelings and knowledge with which chil- 
dren are not familiar; while a thoughtful 
care provides, every month, a sparkling 
variety of interest. There are lovely 
fairy-stories, exquisitely illustrated; ad- 
ventures at home and abroad ; intelligible 
sketches of famous men, living and dead ; 
papers descriptive of games, with admir- 
able and useful cuts ; accounts of interest- 
ing and curious objects and places in city 
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and country ; sketches of natural history 
in every department; and, in general, 
whatever may most interest an intelligent 
and active child—the whole being per- 
vaded with a healthy, sound morality. The 
illustrations are often very striking and 
beautiful; and both in them and in the 
text there is a genial and happy humor, 
which fascinates the child as well as the 
man. This monthly magazine is very 
handsomely issued for one dollar a year ; 
and it seems to us that this needs only be 
known to secure for it an immense circu- 
lation. In this volume, now collected 
and published as a gift-book, every parent 
and lover of children can see the scope and 
character of the publication. If they hand 
it to the young people, and abide by their 
verdict, there will never have been a 
Schoolfellow with such hosts of friends. 
—The Paragreens in Paris ; or, a Visit to 
the Universal Exhibition, illustrated by 
Joun Leecu (Constable & Co., Edinburgh ; 
Dix, Edwards & Co.), is a Christmas book 
by Dr. Rourmi, the author of those well- 
known tales of Italian life, Doctor Anto- 
nio, and Lorenzo Benoni. Rufini is an 
Italian resident in England, and the re- 
markable accomplishment which enabled 
a foreigner to write in English with such 
idiomatic force and purity, in both his 
earlier works, is even more striking in this 
last little Christmas book. It meets the 
Punch humorists upon their own ground, 
and that the most national and difficult of 
all; and yet there is nothing in the volume 
to betray that it is not by a pure Punch 
man, except a kind of fineness which is 
more southern than English. The title of 
the book is a happy hit in the Punch 
way, and shows the singular familiarity 
of the author with the witty slang of the 
language. The Paragreens, of course, is 
simply pair o’ greens, or a genuine cock- 
ney and his wife, who was a Joliffe, of 
Hackney, and they go with their family to 
Paris while the exhibition is open, and 
their gracious queen is visiting his imperial 
majesty. The good cockneys are bled free- 
ly upon every hand. They are swindled 
by means of their national snobbery. They 
love a lord as only free-born Britons can ; 
and they pay roundly for their independ- 
ence at every step. The story is another 
shot in the ceaseless battery of wit that 
blazes against the cockney snob. The 
material and its treatment seem to be 
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equally exhaustless ; and this neatly-print- 
ed book, with its humorous illustrations by 
John Leech, who makes the social carica- 
tures of Punch, will give Jonathan many 
a quiet and friendly Christmas laugh at 
his cousin John doing and saying precisely 
what his great grandfather Cockney said 
and did. 

—During all the brilliant literary career 
of Mr. Wits, the public has importuned 
him to write a novel. Why not concen- 
trate his undoubted talent upon some large 
and coherent work, and elaborate his 
sparkling sketches of society and social 
character into the permanent form of a 
novel? Last January, Mr. Willis began to 
answer this question in the columns of his 
Home Journal, by the publication, in week- 
ly chapters, of Paul Fane. Its success in 
the paper was not remarkable; but, as 
everything from the pen of so distin- 
guished an author as Willis commands 
public attention, when itis fairly presented 
to the public mind, the novel—as a book 
—has had a large sale, and has been 
widely noticed. Paul Fane is not strictly 
a novel ; it is rather a romance, or study 
of character. And we must frankly say 
that such a character as Paul Fane’s is 
hardly worth studying: at least, from the 
point of view chosen by the author. The 
motif of the book is simply republican cu- 
riosity about hereditary rank, or an effort 
to solve the mystery of nobility. But if 
Paul Fane had been a natural nobleman, 
so to speak, he would have been instantly 
upon a level with the best artificial noble- 
man, in his own feeling and in that of the 
nobleman himself. The sense of some 
mysterious difference between him and the 
English family who “ would have demeaned 
themselves” by accepting a title, is only 
the difference that is felt everywhere, in 
all society. The finer strain of life and 
manner in the Ashlys, is their property 
as men and women. It is simply the 
charm of a refined nature. We do not say 
that long cultivation and descent through 
generations of ease and education do not 
sometimes affect the later scions of a race, 
only that there is no law which necessarily 
produces such a result, as is implied in 
this story. Paul Fane is an artist, but 
not a refined man, nor truly a noble one. 
He is conceited, and morbid, and senti- 
mental. He wants the inoculation of Sax- 
on health, which the Ashlys have. An 
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honest-hearted lover believes in his mis- 
tress as he believes in his leve. He may 
pause at the prospect of poverty, but he 
does not iusult his bride even by the fancy 
that she would pine for the palace in the 
cottage. Mr. Willis’s novel has a value as 
the work of a man who has himself curi- 
ously speculated upon the topics it dis- 
cusses, and it teems, of course, with his 
eceentricities of manner. The style iscon- 
scious, redundant, and dainty, but it isa 
part of the author. There is always a 
sparkle upon the ink in which he dips his 
pen; but shall we say that sometimes, 
amid the cloying mazes of his later man- 
ner, we recall with regret the flexible and 
transparent style of the Pencilings by the 
Way, and Letters from under a Bridge? 
—Among the most delightful pictures of 
the day, are the Flemish Tales of HENDRIK 
Conscrence. (Dix, Edwards & Co.) He has 
a peculiar knack in setting his conceptions 
before you, and of giving vivid impressions 
of the peculiarities of the life around him 
Everybody who has read his pleasant sto- 
ries for children, will recall the simplicity 
and grace of his style, and the hearty earn- 
estness—almost equal to Andersen’s—with 
which he enters into the peculiar sympa- 
thies of the young. His Flemish Tales have 
the same character, save that they are ad- 
dressed to adults. They are homely, natu- 
ral, quiet, and not without traces of a 
genial humor. As the author himself says, 
in the chatty preface, “ they are diametri- 
cally opposed to the reigning fashion ; they 
are no medley of blood, thieves’ slang, dis- 
honor, connubial infidelity, barefaced de- 
bauchery, mocking unbelief, or destructive 
and morbid despondency ; no, no—the de- 
mon of despair and hate finds here no 
place. Nature, in her unspotted freshness, 
has woven these tales out of humble mate- 
rial—here and there lighted up by the pure 
pearl of a human heart. To enjoy them, 
one must still have some poetry in his soul, 
for they are addressed to the finest chords 
of the heart, the tender sources of life-en- 
joyment—love to God and our fellow 
man.” This is true; and he who make 
the acquaintance of Conscience, will find 
that we have commended him to a right 
pleasant and profitable friend. 
—Julian, or, Scenes in Judea (C. S.Francis 
& Co.), is the second edition of a work 
which is already a standard in its kind, by 
the late WiziiAM Wang, author of Letters 
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from Palmyra. . There are no literary pic- 
tures of early Christian times more calmly 
and carefully colored, or of a more humane 
and genial spirit than Mr. Ware’s works. 
We are glad of the indication afforded by 
this new edition, that there is a constant 
demand for them. 

—The Appletons have published Mfille- 
dulcia, a Thousand Pleasant Things. Selected 
Srom “Notes and Queries.””, And the book 
itself, with its motto from Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Urn-burial, makes the one plea- 
sant thing more than the thousand it con- 
tains. The editor bas a dainty skill in his 
selections from the mass of material in the 
“Notes and Queries,” of which he most 
aptly says: “In this ‘lumber-room,’ amid 
the ‘ rubbish’ inherent from the very nature 
of the work, gleam, so to speak, old gems, 
richly-chased bronzes, rare old china, or 
other objects of curiosity and interest.” 
These he has selected and catalogued with 
excellent taste. The facts are full of in- 
terest to everybody ; nor could there be a 
more convenient and entertaining volume 
at band in the myriad moments of waiting 
which befallevery man, than Milledulcia. 
The publishers have done justice to the 
character and value of the work in the 
very handsome volume they have issued. 

—Poems by Witu1am W. Story (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.). It is now nearly a 
year since we had occasion to notice, with 
spesial commendation, the fine and forci- 
ble poem delivered at the inauguration 
of the Beethoven statue in Boston, by 
Mr. William W. Story—himself a sculptor 
of distinguished merit—and amply able to 
appreciate justly, and to celebrate nobly, 
the triumph of a brother in his art. We 
have now to welcome a volume by the 
same gifted author, in which the Beetho- 
ven poem makes but one of many admira- 
ble things. Such a volume, from the pen 
of such a man, must not pass by us without 
distinct recognition. Mr. Story is no mere 
adulator of the muse. He is an artist in 
words, ashe isin marble. He is evidently 
familiar with the most passionate and 
pointed of modern English poets; but 
this familiarity is of the kind which 
has less of imitation than of sympa- 
thy. Mr. Story walks in the same direc- 
tion with Robert Browning, but he wears a 
very different costume, and secks a differ- 
ent result. He clings to older theories of 
his art, and if he has not attained the nerv- 
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ous concentration and dramatic intensity 
of Browning, neither has he made such bold 
innovation upon the custom of rhythm and 
metre. In his poem of the “ Confessional,’’ 
for instance, Mr. Story deals with one of 
those subjects in which Browning specially 
delights. He touches a spring which reveals 
to us the inner-workings of passion, of love 
and of hate, of happiness and of despair, ia 
the soul of a single-hearted Italian girl ; 
and from this spring he educes a music 
quite his own. This poem, the most in- 
tense in the collection, is also the most 
original ; and it is not saying too much 
of it, we think, to pronounce it the most 
characteristic and passionate narrative to 
be found in the whole range of American 
verse. Equally original, and almost equal- 
ly vigorous, is the poem of the “ Beggar,” 
while in the story of “Castle Palo,’ which 
is, however, touched with a less equal band, 
we recognize a descriptive power and a 
scenic sense at once fresh in their quality 
and finely cultivated. 

The faults of this volume it will not be 
difficult to find. The music of Mr. Story’s 
verse, still falls short of that certainty, fa- 
cility, and flexible harmony, to which the 
greatest poets only are born, and which 
the simply great only achieve after years 
of patient thought and labor. His philoso- 
phy has not yet taken its full and definite 
form ; nor has he concentrated his devo- 
tion upon those branches of the poetic art 
which will bear the best fruits for him. 
His meditative “ Couplets” make up the 
least satisfactory portion of his book, al- 
though Mr. Story gives abundant proof of 
a native force of thought which should 
make his reflective poems as impressive as 
his poems of the sentiments are sweet, and 
simple, and touching. 

The following lovely little romance will 
show how easy it would have been for us to 
bestow the commonplaces of praise upon a 
book which we believed to deserve the con- 
scientious comments of criticism : 


“IN THE WEST. 


“The minster clock has struck for ten, 
The streets are free from maids and men ; 
The hour has come, and where are you? 


“ The lights, that in the chamber shone, 
Have slowly vanished, one by one; 
But one still shines, and there—are you ! 


“Put out bp! light, and come my love! 


The wind sighs in the leaves above ; 
And I beneath them sigh—for you! 
VOL. 1X.—7 
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“The little brook talks all alone 
Unto the long, flat, mossy stone, 
Where silently I wait for you ! 


“T see the oni sliding star 
I hear the wate: deg task afar, 
While longing here, I wait for you! 
“Was that a step upon the grass ? 


No: t’'was the wind-stirred leaves, alas! 
Dear love, I wait, I wait for you! 


The eter ona nak anane 
Is watching, love, but mine for you!’ 

— After years of respectful solicita- 
tion,”’ Mr. Henry V. D. Johns, of Lanvale 
st., Baltimore, has obtained permission for 
the public to peruse the poems of the late 
Francis S. Key (Carter & Brothers) ; and 
Chief Justice Taney, in a long prefatory 
letter, has related the circumstances of the 
composition of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” of which the learned magistrate re- 
marks, with an acumen worthy of Mr. 
Justice Laurie, of London : “ The song has 
become a national ne, and will, I think, 
from its great merit, continue to be so, 
especially in Maryland!” Now, it is quite 
possible to read or sing the famous song of 
Mr. Key’s without a consuming desire to 
read or sing other poems by that poet. It 
is a good, honest, patriotic effusion, to 
which good, honest, American glasses have 
clinked, and American eyes moistened, in 
many lands ; but it was not its poetry, but 
its patriotism, that was responsible for the 
emotion. The rest of the verse in the vol- 
ume is below mediocrity. It is a misfortune 
that it was not suffered to remain in the 
discreet seclusion which resisted those 
“ years of respectful solicitation.” 

— Mx. Mixpurn’s Rifle, Axe, and Saddle- 
bags (Derby and Jackson), a volume of 
essays and lectures, is not only interesting 
because the author is blind, but because 
his mind is sweet and healthy, and beats 
with honest sympathy for good things. 
The sketches of Western pioneer life are 
picturesque, spirited, and dramatic; and 
he touches history everywhere with a vivi- 
fying freshness. Mr. Milburn’s pure 
speculations interest us less. But the 
whole book has an earnest, hearty tone. 

—Mr. Macoon’s Westward Empire (Har- 
per and Brothers) has precisely the oppo- 
sitecharacter. It is the turgid and superfi- 
cial elaboration of the fact, that the course 
of civilization has been westward. The book 
surveys history from the beginning, divid- 
ing it arbitrarily into four epochs, and 





criticizes literatures, arts, philosophies, 
and religions. It is the most pompously 
rhetorical work we remember to have 
seen. Its style is that of an insane sopho- 
more, or what we suppose may be the elo- 
quence of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, who is 
the “sensation” preacher of the moment 
in London, and in whose name the letter? 
has been unaccountably omitted. We are 
not surprised to see that Mr. Magoon has 
edited a volume of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermons. 

—Any one who will take up Harpers’ 
School History, prepared by Mr. Jacos 
Aszort, will read, in the introductory 
words, that ‘it is intended to be a complede 
text-book of general history, for the use of 
schools.” It purports to give “a general 
view of the great leading events that have 
occurred in the history of the world,’ but 
he will soon discover, on looking over its 
pages, that this isa false pretense. It is, 
no doubt, meant for the use of schools, but 
it is not, in any sense, a complete text- 
book of general history. On the contrary, 
it is one of the most incomplete that we 
ever examined. It is divided into three 
parts, the first of which relates to ancient 
history, the second to English history, and 
the third to American history ; all the rest 
of the immense field of history being totally 
disregarded. There is nothing in it about 
the Germans, nor the French, nor the 
Spaniards, nor the Italians, nor the Rus- 
sians or Turks. As to “ the great leading 
events in the history of the world,’’ which 
it professes to describe, the greatest of 
them are overlooked, or referred to in the 
most summary and incidental manner. It 
is commonly supposed that the introduction 
of Christianity was somewhat of an event, 
in the history of the world ; but we learn 
nothing of it from Mr. Abbott. It is com- 
monly supposed that the conversion of 
Constantine was a considerable event, but 
Mr. Abbott knows nothing of it. It is 
commonly supposed that the revival of the 
arts in Italy was a great event, but there 
is not a word of it in the School History. 
It is commonly supposed that the German 
reformation was a matter of some import- 
ance, but Mr. Abbott dismisses it in a few 
lines. It is commonly supposed that the 
invention of printing was a great fact, but 
Mr, Abbott ignores it, even while making 
such extensive use of it. Think of a history 
of the world with no French revolution in 
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it! There have been a considerable num- 
ber of great men, too, in the history of the 
world, whose names are indissolubly con 
nected with “its leading events’’—such 
men as Pericles, Mohammed, Hildebrand, 
Kar! Martel, Luther, Richelieu, Louis XIV., 
etc., etc., etc.—but Mr. Abbott does not 
mention them, except Luther, whom he 
introduces in the part relating to England, 
and to whose movement he gives five lines. 
Now all this is not teaching history, but 
misrepresenting it, and the schools which 
should adopt such a text-book as “com- 
plete,’’ would be defrauding their pupils 
of valuable information. Had the work 
presented itself as a fragmentary view of 
history, designed for the amusement of 
very small children, we should have allow- 
ed it to pass, on that estimate ; but when 
the title-page denominates it “a narrative 
of the general course of history, from the 
earliest periods to the establishment of the 
American Constitution,” we feel bound to 
warn the public against the pretension, as 
quite unfounded, and likely to mislead. 
—It is too late for any man to plead in 
literature the “request of friends.” If 
he prints a book he becomes an author, 
and must submit to the pains and penalties, 
as well as to the glories, of authorship. 
His book may have an intrinsic value in 
its information, which will secure it atten- 
tion and influence ; but a deprecatory 
preface does nothing but aggravate the 
reader. Why should“ C.S. Srewarr, A. M., 
U.S.N., and author of ‘A Residence at the 
Sandwich Islands,’ ‘ Visit to the South Seas,’ 
‘Sketches in Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
etc., etc.,”” who begins his preface by say- 
ing, that “Two inducements have led to 
the publication of the following volume ; 
one, the favor with which similar works 
from my pen have been received ; the 
other, the belief that a book of fact, for 
light reading, would be welcome to many, 
amid the floods of fiction of the present 
day,” then go on to say that “it was with no 
purpose of making a book,” etc.? If the 
journal were written with no such purpose, 
then it was very absurd to publish it until it 
was put into proper form ; and when it was 
so arranged, nobody is desirous to know 
that when the author was in Brazil he had 
no intention of writing a book, and calling 
it Brazil and La Plata: The Personal Record 
of a Cruise. (G. P. Putnam & Co.) But, 
whether he meant to write a book or not 
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the result is, that Mr. Stewart has given 
the world a very amiable and simple ac- 
count of what he saw in Brazil. It isan 
entirely unpretending and valuable diary 
of some months’ residence in a country of 
which, although there are many accounts, 
there is really very little knowledge. It 
has glimpses into life upon a man-of-war, 
also, for Mr. Stewart is a naval chaplain, 
and sailed in the Congress frigate. We 
wish that he had been a little more pro- 
fuse in his details about the condition of 
the blacks in Brazil. We learn from him, 
what isnot generally remembered in North 
America, that “color does not define the 
social position here. * * * There 
is little of the Anglo-Saxon prejudice in 
this respect, so universal in the United 
States. Condition, not color, regulates 
the grades in social life. A slave is a 
menial, not because .he is black, but be- 
cause he is a slave.” This harmonizes 


strictly with the Virginian assertion, that 
slavery is not a matter of “ complexion” —a 
doctrine which, in logical application, might 
become embarrassing. He says further, 
“ Home-servants in Rio are said to have easy 
times, and to do very much as they please ; 


but, to judge by the instancesI have seen of 
field-laborers, I fear such have but a sad 
and wearisome life.” Such is the univer- 
sal observation, It is remarkable that, 
after describing, in great detail, the estab- 
lishment of a cotton-factory near Rio, Mr. 
Stewart fails to tell us whether the hands 
were slaves. From the fact that the only 
fabrics are “a coarse cloth for coffee- 
bagging, and the clothes of slaves,’ we 
infer, from the similar results in Georgia, 
that the labor is slave. The too frequent 
recurrence of commonplace and vulgar 
expressions, injures the effect of the book. 
Thus—“ It was beginning to rain quite 
smartly ;”’ “We have been delighted by 
two (sunsets) already gazed on ;” “ gleam- 
ed in the sun, like so much velvet ;” a 
horse “ traveled beautifully ;”’ “ Mr. Z. is 
immensely tall ;” “ Quite a number of 
passengers ;”’ “‘ Quite a pleasure ;” ‘‘ Quite 
the air of a metropolis ;” “ Any quantity 
of the stormy petrel.” These are the 
merest colloquial commonplaces, and 
should be carefully weeded out of a book. 
Yet, upon the whole, Mr. Stewart has 
written an interesting and intelligent 
work. 

—The impetuous and picturesque story of 
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the political growth of Texas might claim 
@ more graphic and spirited record than 
that offered by Mr. Yoakum, whose History 
of Texas, in two solid octavos, has been 
lately issued by J.S. Redfield. But every 
library will none the less welcome a satis- 
factory and complete delineation of the 
facts. While original sources are still 
available for reference as to accurate data, 
the lapse of twenty years since the tangi- 
ble crisis in the life of the state has served 
to allow personal envies and motives for 
temporary misrepresentation to crumble 
away. It is time, therefore, we had some- 
thing better than the comparatively hasty 
works that have met the demand when 
public interest has occasionally been turned 
to the southwest. To such prominence 
these volumes, though somewhat local in 
detail and tone, are fairly entitled. 

Mr. Yoakum has gathered his materials 
with evident diligence, and has arranged 
them in a perspicuous narrative. His style 
cannot be called classic, but, if display- 
ing no keen dissection of human motive, 
nor rising to any stately and philosophic 
progression, it is, at least, almost never tur- 
gid or ambitious, but simple and clear, 
going direct and business-like to the point, 
and rarely confusing the facts it handles, 
He falls, sometimes, into inelegancies, into 
vagueness in the turn of.a phrase, and into 
the use, here and there, of a word doubtfully 
pertinent. Thus (in the formation of a 
constitution), “the elements of liberty 
usual in such cases.” Houston, “ was 
elected Governor of the State; married 
——, which soon proving unfortunate, he 
resigned,” etc. “This little farce is an 
epitome of the life of Santa Anna, and ce- 
ordinate as the Mexican mind.” 

The balance of values in the recital of 
incidents, so difficult amid masses of clam 
orous matter, is,on the whole, well pre- 
served, although we should have preferred 
a@ more full account of the course of con- 
nected political phenomena in Mexico, and 
a somewhat less calm. and summary enu- 
meration of the events of the critieal day 
of San Jacinto, as well as decidedly less 
of “ Ellis P. Bean.” 

The early history of the region, including 
the French attempts at colonization, and 
the Spanish Jesuit missions, whose ruined 
buildings stil) attest a ponderous success, 
is given with a quite new and excellent 
completeness. The knotty question of the 
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time, Mr. Y. handles, we are sorry to ob- 
serve, with the softest gloves. He is silent 
and cautious to timidity, apologetic on the 
one hand toward the opinion of mankind, 
yet always assuming, on the other, the dig- 
nity and value of the peculiar institution. 
He also nearly ignores the taint that viti- 
ates, to every mind of decent sensitiveness, 
the legitimacy of Americanism in Mexico— 
the open disregard of the terms of the 
contracts, which required that no colonist 
should be introduced who was not a Catho- 
lic, as well as of the laws forbidding slave- 
ry. The charges of conspiracy, a fore- 
thought on the part of well-known leaders, 
and the delicate relations of the newly-es- 
tablished republic to transatlantic govern- 
ments, are also passed with scarcely an al- 
lusion. But Mr. Yoakum has none the 
less given us the standard History of Texas. 
We hope that its localand eneral circula- 
tion may prove remunerative, and that 
the author may be induced to offer, in a 
third volume, a resumé of the political and 
economical progress of the state during her 
ten years of federal life. The disturbance 
of the Missouri Compromise has set even 
our duties, under “joint-resolutions,” afloat, 
and after Kansas has at least her constitu- 
tion fixed, our frame-work may next be 
still more deeply convulsed when the four 
additional states out of Texas come knock- 
ing for the admission of their eight sena- 
tors. It is time thinking men were post- 
ing themselves in southwestern possibili- 
ties. 

— Onur interest in Kansas does not stop 
with the election, which has made it so 
prominent an object, nor will the interest 
of Mrs. Rosrnson’s book, Kansas, its Inte- 
rior and Exterior Life (Crosby, Nichols & 
Co., Boston), fail with that event. Itisa 
contribution to the history of the times, 
which may be read now with profit, and 
will be read hereafter with extreme sur- 
prise. Mrs. Robinson is the wife of Gov- 
ernor Robinson, who acted as leader of 
the free-state settlers during the recent 
controversies. She was in a position to 
observe the actual state of affairs, and ap- 
pears too truthful a person either to ex- 
aggerate or misrepresent, in any way, the 
persons and events of the time. After a 
brief introduction, describing the physical 
position, climate, and earlier history of 
Kansas, she passes to political matters, and 
detaiis occurrences with great minuteness, 
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and evident impartiality. Of much that 
she describes she was an eye-witness, and 
of the rest she speaks on the authority of 
documents, which she gives. Ii is, of 
course, a sad tale which she tells—a tale 
of suffering, of outrage, and of wrong in 
every shape, but not altogether of de- 
spair. Great as have been the distresses 
of the inhabitants of the territory, they 
are not subdued, and, in the midst of the 
rapine, murder, and starvation, by which 
they have been assailed, they maintain a 
firm confidence in a better and brighter 
future. Mrs. Robinson writes with clear- 
ness, ease, and feeling—with the feeling 
of one who has witnessed scenes of gross- 
est violence—but not intemperately, nor 
in any unkind spirit. Let us hope that 
our legislators, now assembled at Wash- 
ington, will inform themselves of the 
dreadful condition of Kansas, and stand 
ready to apply a speedy and effective re- 
medy. The immediate political bearings 
of the subject have passed away, and all 
parties are free to direct their attention 
to a wiser policy for the time to come. 

—To any one who hath been brayed ia 
the political mortar of the year, and new 
desireth peace and a cessation of din, we 
commend a path of tranquil science just 
smoothly graded and opened by beneficent 
English hands. Let him purchase a “ Na- 
chet ” or a “ Powell & Leland,” and, with 
Dr. CaRPEATER’s Microscope and its Revela- 
tions for his “‘ Murray,” travel through these 
kingdoms of Liliput. Let him stroll around 
the diamond mounds of the ‘eye of the 
trilobite,” and coast along the coral reefs 
of the “ frond of the marchautia polymor- 
pha, with gemmiferous conceptacles and 
lobed receptacles bearing pistillida,” and 
lose himself in the crimson-shaded laby- 
rinths of the “capillaries of the air-cells 
of the human lung.”” A wholesome breeze 
from nature will sweep away the lingering 
exhalations of mass-meetings, and he may 
discover that the sweet solitudes of Jung- 
frau snows and Sicilian sunlights which he 
has panted for, are not so far away as he 
imagined, and are to be had for the pains 
of a glance down a tube at his desk. 

We are seldom so impressed with our 
profound ignorance as on opening such @ 
treatise as this. Here is a new world of 
which we of common life have but the 
vaguest fancies, and know accurately no- 
thing. We envy those whose profes- 
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sion obliges them to a certain familiarity 
with these distant countries. There is 
not one of all our tissues of which the 
minutest follicle has not been explored like 
a bay, and of which the configuration and 
landmarks have not bee. noted by this 
corps of topographical engineers, whose 
stations are at distances of ten-thousandths 
of aninch. Nota fibre of the brain nor a 
cellule of a gland has escaped. All is 
charted and indexed, each having its cata- 
logue of peculiar productions. And with 
use—for many @ question involving life 
and hope, to which once the only reply 
was a blank look, can now be answered 
with precision. 

Dr. Carpenter is one of a class of savans, 
zealous not only in accumulation but in 
communication, not suffering their know- 
ledge to dry up within them. The world 
owes them a debt no less than the silent 
investigators. In these “ Revelations’ the 
whole microscopic field is rapidly and 
thoroughly gone over, from the construc- 
tion of instruments to the attractive de- 
lineation of every known class of forms— 
vegetable, animal, and crystalline. It isa 
complete cyclopedia of the matter, and 
will do much to popularize the fascinating 
study of nature-beyond-vision. 

It must be with some irksomeness as well 
as with some amusement that English ecien- 
tific men see their bantlings grow into long 
skirts, become adopted and re-baptized 
by a new family name (in this instance 
—— Smith). But certainly, until literary 
privateering be duly abolished, Messrs. 
Blanchard & Lea are entitled to the credit 
of doing the thing handsomely, and the 
distinguished editor, in this case, to that of 
having added something beside his name 
in the American edition for the conve- 
nience of his professional brethren. 

—The Medical Profession in Ancient 
Times is a monograph by Dr. Watson, 
surgeon to the Hospital in this city—pre- 
pared originally as an address before the 
Academy of Medicine, and now extended 
into a book. It is full of pleasant reading, 
even to those who have no professional in- 
terest in the subject. He has spared no 
pains in his researches, having consulted a 
vast body of literature for his materials, 
and he has digested the results into a 
clearly-written and orderly treatise. Af- 
ter describing the state of medical art 
under the earliest social organizations, as 
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in India, and Egypt, and among the primi- 
tive people of America, he passes to the 
origin of medical science among the 
Greeks—sketching the character of the 
most noted physicians; descants upon the 
mysteries and rites of the Asclepiads, or 
disciples of Esculapius ; states the personal 
history of Hippocrates, and his immediate 
successors ; distinguishes the various medi- 
cal schools of Rome ; and digests the laws 
and customs of the Roman Empire in 
respect to the medical profession. Dr. 
Watson says that he has on hand materials 
for a similar history of medicine in the 
middle ages, and we hope the success of 
his present publication will induce him to 
give it to the world. 

_—A little Manual of Marbles and Mar- 
ble- Working, from the French, has been 
issued by Messrs. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 
which, in an unpretending way, gives a 
solid handful of information. It is a book 
of a class numerous and in constant use in 
the old countries, concisely narrating the 
experience and present methods of man- 
kind in each art. For want of such here, 
we stupidly reéxperiment, and repeat, on 
Broadway, blunders a century old. There 
be marbles and marbles, for instance, and 
for our Washington monuments at Balti- 
more and Washington there have been 
chosen glittering stones, which, with ten 
years’ exposure, go cracking and crumbling 
to pieces. The material in the new works 
of the Capitol we have heard severely criti- 
cized. A brief appendix upon American 
marbles confirms the statement in our 
issue of October, 1854, that we have 
no need to send abroad for the finest 
statuary marbles. We continue, however, 
to depend upon Carrara—having paid last 
year two hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars for foreign marbles. We note, as two 
crumbs of comfort, that, in Glen’s Falls, 
two hundred and seventy-five, saws are 
cutting out black mantels, and that the 
quarries of Vermont yield annually a 
round million of dollars. 

—The Book of Job Revised is a large 
quarto volume from the press of the Ame- 
rican Bible Union. The revision is exe- 
cuted by Rev. T. J. Conant, D. D., of the 
University of Rochester. Dr. Conant’s 
name stands among the first of living He- 
brew scholars, and this work seems worthy 
of his reputation, and of the institution un- 
der whose auspices it is given to the world. 
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This contribution to sacred literature is 
an installment of the larger revision which 
of late years has interested the Christian 
world. The end proposed by the Ameri- 
can Bible Union is the removal, from the 
English version of the sacred Scriptures, 
of all imperfect translations and the sub- 
stitution of such readings as are sustained 
by the scholarship of the present day. In 
accordance with this purpose, scholars 
connected with most of the “ evangelical’ 
denominations are employed upon the 
work. The plan appears to be liberal, and, 
if prosecuted to the end without any par- 
tiality, may have a beneficial effect. What- 
ever views may be entertained of the pro- 
priety or utility of the enterprise, no one 
can read this revision of Job without ad- 
mitting that many of the alterations are, 
on the whole, improvements on the com- 
mon version. At the same time, some of 
the changes made strike us as not particu- 
larly happy. For instance, the current 
version reads, chap. i., verse 7, “ And the 
Lord said unto Satan, whence comest 
thou?” but the new version says, “ From 
whence comest thou?” which is pleonas- 
tic. Again, in the famous description of 
the war-horse, the current version says, 
“ Hast thou clothed his neck with thun- 
der?” bet the new version has it, “ Hast 
thou clothed his neck with terror ?’’ which 
is tame. In the same passage, the old 
form says, “The glory of his nostrils is 
terrible,” but the new, “ His proud snort- 
ing is terrible,” which is intolerable in 
comparison. “He saith among the trum- 
pets, ha! ha! and smelleth the battle afar 
off,” is let down, we think, in the phrase, 
With every trumpet he says, aha! and 
scents from afar the battle.’ We might 
note other instances in which the grandeur 
and sublimity of this noble poem is some- 
what lowered. The work is beautifully 
printed, in three parts. In the first part, 
we have the original Hebrew text, the 
common and revised versions in parallel 
columns, with critical and philological 
notes. The second part presents the revi- 
sion in the form and measure of Hebrew 
poetry, with explanatory notes, and an in- 
troduction, for the English reader ; while 
the third part gives the revision alone, un- 
accompanied with any note or comment. 

We subjoin a few specimens of the revi- 
sion in juxtaposition with the common 
version : 
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“ And a very great 
honsehold. sal 

Yea, ye overwhelm 
the fatherless. 

Now there was a 
day when the sons of 
God came to present 
themselves before the 
Lord, ete. 

The paths of their 
way are turned aside; 
they go to nothing, 
and perish. 

For my sighing 
cometh before I eat, 
and my roarings are 
poured out like the 
—— 

eturn, I pray you 
let it not beliniguity 
yea, return again, my 
righteousness is in it. 


Prepare thyself to 
the search of their 
fathers.” 


[Jan., 
REVISION. 


“And very many 

servants. 
Ye would even cast 

lots for the orphan. 

Now it was the 
day when the sons of 
God came to present 
themselves betore Je- 
hovah, etc. 

The caravans,along 
their way, turn aside ; 
they go up into the 
wastes, and perish. 

For with my food 
comes my sighing; 
and my moans are 
poured forth as water. 


Return, I pray, let 
there be no wrong; 
ea, return; I yet 
ave a righteous 
cause. 

Note what their fa- 
thers have searched 
out.” 


It is not always the case that a reading, 
because it is more correct, is, therefore, the 
better. In a mere exegesis of the text, a 
strictly correct rendering may be indispens- 
able ; but, for popular effect and edifica- 
tion, a poetical form is often to be pre- 
ferred. In the Book of Job especially, 
which is written throughout in the most 
elevated style of oriental (most likely 
Arabie) poetry, a literal interpretation 
may render that prosaic and unimpressive, 
which, in @ more impassioned style, will be 
transcendently beautifal. Nor do we alto- 
gether like the change of the old consecrated 
and high-sounding terms of ‘‘ behemoth” 
and “leviathan,” into “river-ox’ and 
“crocodile,” because, though the latter 
may be more faithful to the original, they 
have none of the great associations drawn 
from our whole English literature. The 
introduction, by Dr. Conant, is written 
with much learning and taste, and an evi- 
dent appreciation of the tragic pathos and 
elegiac tenderness of the poem. His inter- 
pretation of it, also, is, for the most part, 
admirable, although he discovers the tastes 
and tendencies of the theologian, rather 
than those of the poet, in his disposition to 
derive specific doctrine from that which, 
evidently, in the entire tenor of it, is meant 
only to convey general views of truth. 
His notes are full of erudition, drawn 
mainly, of course, from the Germans, those 
inexhaustible reservoirs of philological, and 
we may add, in spite of occasional vagaries, 
rational conjecture. It has been a rare 
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pleasure to us to look over this new ver- 
sion, for we know of nothing in literature, 
not even in Goethe or Shakespeare, con- 
sidering it as a simple literary work, so 
grand and varied in its imagery, so mag- 
nificent in its pictures of nature, so teuch- 
ing in pathos, and so profound in meaning. 
Adding to all these qualities, the earnest 
and beautiful religious spirit, and we have 
in the Book of Job, the work of antiquity, 
unequaled even in the Bible itself—worthi- 
ly called the book, had it not contained 
besides, Isaiah and the Psalms. 

—Dr. Hopes, of Princeton, is one of the 
most eminent writers of the Presbyterian 
Church, and in the volume of his Essays 
and Reviews, just collected, we have the 
pith of his discussions for the last ten or 
twelve years, They are mostly controver- 
sial, being devoted to the defense of or- 
thodoxy, as it is held at Princeton, against 
the wild tribes of heresy who inhabit An- 
dover, New Haven, and divers nameless 
places. Remarkable alike for a vigorous 
and trenchant style, as well as the severest 
logic, they will arrest tae attention of those 
readers who may not be deeply concerned 
in the merits of the disputes. The Prince- 
ton Review, to which they were originally 
contributed, was always a sort of watch- 
man on the towers of Israel, and, whenever 
any suspicious persons approached, gave 
the alarm, and sallied forth to their de- 
struction or capture. And by suspicious 
persons, we do not mean such open and 
avowed enemies as Dr. Channing or Pro- 
fessor Norton, but the very champions of 
its own faith—such as Drs. Barnes, Bush- 
nell, and Beman, or Professors Stuart and 
Park. However much these gentlemen 
might plume themselves on their fancied 
orthodoxy, there was the Princeton Re- 
view, ever ready to pluck off their gay 
feathers, and to exhibit the best of them 
as not much better than one of the wicked. 
Nor, in pulling off the outside trappings, 
was it over cautious lest it should pull 
away some of the skin with them, leaving 
fearful and sensitive sores behind. We 
could mention more than one imprudent 
and green theologian who has reason to 
remember the correctives administered in 
those pages. Among the articles of secu- 
lar interest in Dr. Hodge’s book, are a dis- 
cussion of the question whether slave- 
holding is an evil in itself, which he 
decides in the negative ; and a review of 
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the old emancipation movement in Ken- 
tucky—both able and instructive, but 
hardly up to the existing sentiment of the 
country. 

—We were much struck, four or five 
years ago, with the ingenuity and sug- 
gestiveness of an article on “Typical 
Forms,’’? which appeared in the JWVorth 
British Review; and we wished, at the 
time, that the author had expanded his 
reasoning with greater detail. What we 
wished then, has since been done. Dr. 
M’Cosu, the Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and author of several 
popular religious works, who was the au- 
thor of it, has sprefid his argument out 
into the form and size of a book, assisted 
by Dr. Dickie, the Professor of Natural 
History, in the same institution. The ob- 
ject of their labors is two-fold—scientific, 
and theological; firstly, to show that 
there is not only a general order in 
nature; but a special order—descending to 
the number, times, and forms of the mi- 
nutest things; that this order gravitates 
towards a certain type, in all the varied 
systems of creation; and, secondly, to 
prove that these types correspond, in a 
sense, to the internal or intellectual laws 
of the human being, and are also largely 
employed in the figurative annunciations 
of the Scriptures. In the first object, relat- 
ing to the many recent discoveries in that 
direction, made by modern inquiries, they 
are highly successful; but in the second 
they are not so convincing, though plausi- 
ble. The scientific revelations of Geoffory 
St. Hilaire, Carus, Goethe, Professor Owen, 
and others, have placed plenty of materials 
within their reach, for the construction of 
specific types, in nearly all departments of 
the vegetable and animal creation; but in 
the theological branch of the argument 
they are without the same assistance, and 
have to pursue their way morealone. The 
whole discussion, however, of which we re- 
gret that our space will not allow us to 
furnish a more intelligent and detailed ac- 
count, is profoundly interesting. The his- 
torical allusions to preceding inquiries in 
the same field, are not as frequent as we 
should like to have seen, and we are par. 
ticularly surprised at the omission of all 
reference to the scientific works of Sweden- 
borg, who was really the founder of this 
class of speculations. His two curious doc- 
trines—first, of form and series, and, sec- 
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ond, of correspondence—anticipate both 
branches of Dr. M’Cosh’s learned and in- 
structive investigation. They are not ex- 
pressed, it is true, in the same terms, nor 
are they applied in precisely the same way, 
but they amount to the same principle ; 
and it is certainly one of the most remark- 
able phenomena in literary history, that 
this old and neglected Swedish philos 
Opher (no doubt in consequence of his 
strange religious character), should, 
more than a hundred years ago, have 
ushered in the most advanced modern 
researches. ° 

—In the Annals of the American Pulpit, 
by Dr. Spracur, of Albany, we have a most 
elaborate and useful contribution to the 
ecclesiastical literature of the country. In 
the construction of the work, he has had 
his eye indirectly to the history of the 
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Church, as well as directly to the biogra- 
phy of its ministers. He has, therefore, 
kept each denomination by itself, and 
arranged the names under each chrono- 
logically, so that the gradual changes in 
the ministry can easily be traced, and the 
progress of the denomination, also, so far 
as it is identified with the character and 
doings of its ministers. A mass of the 
most useful and entertaining information 
has been brought together by Dr. Sprague, 
chiefly from origional sources, and it has 
been treated with the utmost impartiality. 
No sectarian prejudices appear in his nar- 
rative ; nor does he limit his views to the 
mere religious character of his subjects. 
Many a diverting anecdote is sprinkled 
through the serious parts, and many a beau- 
tifal sketch of character and incident has 
been contributed by his correspondents. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT MATTERS. 


—ConGress was opened with the opening 
of last month—the President delivered his 
message, and the heads of departments 
their reports. The former, at some length, 
justified the act of Congress which did 
away with the Missouri Compromise, and, 
forgetting that he and his coadjutors were 
the authors of the Kansas agitation, at- 
tacked the Republican party in an un- 
precedented and insolent style, as trai- 
tors and conspirators, for having resisted 
his designs in that matter. In conse- 
quence of the excess of revenue beyond 
the expense of government, a reduction of 
the customs is recommended. There is 
one paragraph which will send a thrill of 
envy through the hearts of all European 
rulers—that which shows the public debt 
to be about thirty millions of dollars—a 
sum that may be wiped off in a year. How 
John Bull must groan, in making the com- 
parison between six millions of pounds ster- 
ling and about nine hundred millions 
of the same! The department reports 
have little to distinguish them, to the 
general eye, from those of recent years; 
all show forth the increasing prosperity 
and. growing strength of this great re- 
public. 

—In Europe some revolutionary hopes 
of another war seem to have grown out 
of the apparent coolness between France 
and England, and the unfinished condition 


of the late treaty of peace between the 
belligerents. But the rulers of France 
and England are too prudent to quarrel. 
They seem to have agreed to give the 
journalists and malcontents something to 
talk and speculate on, by way of with- 
drawing attention from their financial diffi- 
culties. The poor people everywhere are 
looking to some side-help. They look for 
war between the despots; they look for 
the government bankruptcies; they nour- 
ish high hopes, looking to the general 
chapter of accidents. Perhaps, after all, 
they are not so foolish in this. When for- 
tune was a goddess, it was piety to trust to 
her, and a guilty thing to look for any- 
thing, without leaving her a wide margin. 
Chance is still worshiped in the world; 
and, individually and collectively, men 
love a lottery. The hope of better things 
is, therefore, strong among the millions of 
Europe, who never are, but always to be 
free. Their blind energy may do terrible 
things at any moment, as before. 

—The Edinburgh Review has been be- 
stowing its grand censorial attention on 
the batch of young poets that have of 
late been challenging the attention of the 
English-speaking world—Messrs. Smith, 
Dobell, Massey, Bulwer, Allingham, and 
the rest. The criticism of the Review has 
been from the beginning, as all the world 
knows, conservative, so to speak, and it is 
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so still. In this respect, it has been a 
good deal disparaged—apropos of Words- 
worth, especially. But it is right in the 
main. For, after all, poetry is not a thing 
of wildness, novelty, or extravagance, but 
a thing of the common feelings, passions, 
and expressions of our nature. Poetry is 
the flower of common sense; and ad- 
dresses itself to the common perceptions 
ef us all. That is the idea of the Edin- 
burgh Review, apparently. In the article 
we speak of, it quotes Bacon and Aristotle 
on poetry, and agrees with the last. Bacon 
talks of it as “the pleasure of a lie.” 
The Greek says it is “ the pleasure of na- 
ture.” The latter is the true criticism ; 
and Bacon, who is the representative of 
his country’s intellect, is utterly wrong. 
He had no poetry in his nature ; and this 
quashes the theory somebody is now sup- 
porting —that he wrote some of Shake- 
speare’s plays! The Review goes on the 
principle of Aristotle, and is, we think, 
perfectly just to those callow children of 
Cantor Apollo. It comes out against the 
spasmodic and intensifying style, and vin- 
dicates the real innate power of these 
young men, against the extravagant in- 


spiration that runs away with their judg- 


ments. It is amusing enough to see that 
it is a young Irish poet whom it considers 
the most judicious and poetic of the 
whole of them—that is, William Alling- 
ham. One would have thought the Celt 
would have been the wildest and most 
passion-tearing. It is a good thing to see 
poetry brought to the test of nature and 
common sense. It has been too long a 
matter of imitation, classic or otherwise— 
save as regards the songs and lyrics, which 
are generally truest to true feeling. The 
poetry of these young men, though ex- 
hibiting much power, is vitiated by their 
imitation of Shelley, Tennyson, Festus 
Bailey, and others. The flush of youth is 
now in their favor; when that goes, we 
fear some of them will become mere mono- 
maniacs of the muse, tiresome and repeti- 
tionary. None of them seems to improve. 
Gerald Massey, in his Craigcrook Castle, 
only shows himself a redundant imitator 
of Tennyson. The turgid, wild-worded 
and indistinct lexis of these young bards is 
far more harassing than poetically touch- 
ing to the reader, who, when he perceives 
a fine sentiment or a true feeling, is 
shocked and repulsed by the dreadful, 
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twisted English in which they are ex- 
pressed. All this shows too much litera- 
ture, and too little life. It is from life 
poetry grows, not from the belles ldires. 
When the life of a nation is sound and 
worthy, its poetry will be sound and 
worthy ; not otherwise, we imagine. 

—In Daniel Webster’s writings. lately 
published, we have Jefferson giving an 
account of Patrick Henry, such as would 
not lead us to think much of the latter, if 
we had not already known the history of 
his genius and eloquence. Henry, it would 
seem, was the opposite of that other great 
orator, Edmund Burke. The speeches of 
the latter flew over the heads of his audi- 
ence and wearied them in a great degree ; 
so that those who had heard him often 
said they never appreciated him till they 
saw his orations in print. Henry, on the 
contrary, like Lord Chatham, and all ora- 
tors of the first rank, produced his finest 
effects in the rostrum, so to speak. Jeffer- 
son says his eloquence was impressive and 
sublime, and seemed directly to the point : 
but that, after. the harangue was over, he 
(Jefferson) had often asked himself — 
“What the devil has he said?” without 
being able to tell. He says the pronun- 
ciation of Henry was vulgar and vicious. 
Jefferson was not a man of glowing senti- 
ment, and could not, perhaps, appreciate 
the bold style of the forest-born Demos- 
thenes, though he could recognize its 
excellent effects, and acknowledge them. 
He tells us that Henry was a man without 
knowledge, who never cared to read books, 
and could not get through a volume of 
Hume’s Essays ; that he liked low society, 
and enjoyed it as often as possible, living 
out in forest camps, and changing his shirt 
or his clothes only at long intervals. 
In all this, Jefferson is setting forth the 
modes and propensities of genius, which 
always delights in everything that brings 
it closer to the simplicity of nature. 
Burns loved the company of what were 
called “ blackguards,” and said so; and 
Shakespeare loved the enjoyments of the 
ale-house—not to speak of Ben Jonson 
and a hundred others. Henry was one in 
whom the high impulses of the mind 
generally grow strongest—for they grow 
naturally. Jefferson thought his want of 
a reading taste was a defect. In that lay 
his strength. He never dissipated his 
mind nor allowed it to be distracted or 
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‘cowed by any of the canonsof style or the 
thoughts of others. He could not write, 
Jefferson says; he had no dexterity with 
the pen. So much the better, perhaps. 
Henry, such as he was, was a genuine 
character ; his genius grew from life, not 
from literature ; and this was the secret of 
his greatness. 

—-Major Sears has been constructing a 
diving-machine, which he calls a Nautilus 
(we are famous for our flowery-poetical 
and fairy names of things; though we 
think hippopotamus would be a more siza- 
ble and fitting appellation for it), and has 
been making experiments in the bay of New 
York. It lies like a big buoy on the water, 
and need not be suspended to anything— 
it goes down and comes up, motu proprio— 
of itself. It has certain chambers of air 
and water, by which its specific gravity 
can be modified, and a raising or lowering 
motion given to it. The force thus pro- 
duced enables it to remove great weights 
at the bottom, or bring them up. The 
operators walk along the lower ground 
and do their business. In this way men 
can fish for pearls, coral, sponges, gold, 
and so forth—mining and delving under 
water with much ease, and by a kind of 
light which is better than daylight for all 
submarine purposes. These are dead- 
lights in the top of the machine ; and peo- 
ple get in by a little hatchway, after 
which they let in water and go down. 
Those who have gone down talk of a heavy 
sort of sensation at first, and a pressure 
acting on the ear ; but this wearsoff. The 
working of the Nautilus will be an inter- 
esting speculation. Sunken ships can be 
raised by means of it, and treasures dis- 
covered that have long lain in the oozy 
bed of the sea. The Major can go to a 
submarine California and become a miner. 
“ Fall many a gem of purest ray serene, the 
dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear,’”’ and 
it is likely he will be able to get at some 
of these things in the line of industry he 
can so conveniently follow, down among 
the dead men, and in and out of the rocks, 
with the mermen. 

— One of the popular English reviews 
is very severe on Douglas Jerrold, for the 
republication of Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures. 
This seems rather severe on what made us 
all laugh so pleasantly, a few years ago, 
and which may still make others laugh, to 
whom they will be new. Joe Miller still 
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amuses. But the critic objects to the 
quality of the facetiousness ; and, though 
he speaks of Jerrold, glances, doubtless, at 
the Punch school of wit, and the elaborate- 
ness of the satire and fun cultivated for 
some time in England—most of it being 
to real wit, what farce is tocomedy. But 
we feel ourselves somewhat brought up 
here, with respect to the nature of wit— 
about which definitions differ so much. 
Without stopping to go into that question, 
we have a general impression that our 
prevalent fashion of wit is something that 
leans to frank absurdity and a kind of 
jargonism. Think of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza—of Sir John Falstaff—of 
the Tale of a Tub—the Advice to Servants, 
and the good things of Sydney Smith— 
and then think of Thackeray’s Jeames, and 
the funny spelling and the grotesque slang 
of our later jokers. Compare the old wit 
with the tremendous modern work of mak- 
ing the history of England or of Rome 
comic, and making law itself and Black- 
stone comic! The history of literature 
has nothing to show £0 violently grotesque 
and extravagant as this last. It will be 
argued, it is not so much wit as fun, and is 
so meant. There is, no doubt, a certain 
quality of fun in it; but, even coming to 
that lower estimate, it still shows too 
much effort for the genuine laughter—com- 
pelling facetiousness, which takes with 
everybody. If you continue to inhale the 
odor of a rose, you lose it. It ie the same 
with true pleasantry ; it cannot be kept too 
long on the stretch and worked at too 
steadily, without palling on the percep- 
tions. But it is not easy to express the 
general feeling in this respect ; only that 
any one who sets out to tell funny things 
with a broad grin and goes on, laughing 
violently, will very soon damp the jocose- 
ness of his hearers. History and law are 
bad subjects for fun; the slang phonetics 
of Jeames are far better. Indeed, these 
last are good fan-provokers, and are not 
to be sneezed at; but they take with most 
people, and that is a good test. With 
respect to the republication of old pleas- 
antry, we think it hazardous, unless it 
has something to sustain it beyond the 
mere fun. Old fun is apt to grow stale 
and lose its charm. But old wit keeps 
like old wine. Douglas Jerrold has no 
wit, and his style in general is too 
clumsy to convey pleasantries agreeably. 
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Mrs. Caudle read very well, at first, in 
weekly installments. Taken altogether, it 
will be apt to tire the reader. There is 
nothing very witty, after all, in that 
incessant growl, growl, growling, of a 
silly little woman into a man’s ear after 
he has got into bed. The fun is too fogy- 
ish. 

—It is very interesting to turn aside 
from the somewhat threadbare amenities 
of light literature to the considerations of 
science, severer, apparently, but, certainly, 
not less striking to the fancy when proper- 
ly meditated. The wonderful science is 
now, a8 of old, that of chemistry. It de- 
monstrates for us some of the grand prob- 
lems of ages, and reveals the secrets of 
nature lying about our feet, and in our 
daily ways. It shows that the air we 
breathe is metallic—the source of all the 
solidity we stand on and see—and this 
seems curiously to justify the Mosaic say- 
ing, that the earth came out of nothing, 
and the opinion of the old Greex philoso- 
phers, that all things grew from ether. 
Those early notions and beliefs of the world 
were not so shallow as some have imagined. 
But we meant to speak of the science, as it 


familiarly affects our lives and doings. Itis 
curious to perceive how backward we are in 
making use of what it teaches. We know 
that copper, and zinc, and an acid. make a 
power called electro-magnetism ; but we 
have not yet employed that power, except 
in some slight ways and the swift work of 


the telegraph. Then there is the fiery 
principle of hydrogen; that, also, lies 
almost dormant, and so does the antagon- 
ism of hot and cold, which is another strong 
motor. These lie imperfect or idle. Again, 
we know the virtue of the chlorides and 
hot air in removing malaria ; but half the 
ships go without them, and carry sickness 
and pestilence all about the world. Hos- 
pitals and houses are but imperfectly bene- 
fited by these things. This comes of our 
ignorance of the air we breathe. We think 
it a light matter, whereas, it is the life and 
solidity of the world. At the same time, 
we have much skill in finding out the com- 
ponent parts of things; but we have none 
in newly arranging those parts. That is, 
we know the acids, alkalis, gluten, and so 
forth, composing, say @ potato, a cherry, a 
grain of wheat, or a bit of leather; but we 
have no notion of producing a potato and 
the rest, except in the old, roundabout way 
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of letting mother nature coddle them in 
the dark for six months or so. We can 
take to pieces, but we cannot put together 
Our chemistry has not helped us to a new 
food, or more of the old. It does better 
(that is, worse) with the drinks. The time 
will probably come, when men will feed 
and sustain themselves by some other means 
than those of nature. In process of time, 
the earth, being enormously peopled, must 
(should it escape the comets) cease to feed 
its millions on the vegetating principle ; 
and then science must draw nutriment di- 
rectly from the elements. Fire will come 
from water, and food from chemical facto- 
ries—that is, so much phosphoric acid, lig- 
nin, gelatine, sodium, some hydrogen, some 
oxygen, some carbonic acid, and what-not, 
conveyed in bottles, every housekeeper 
knowing, of course, how to mix them, in 
order to have the various foods and drinks 
constituting their daily alimest. Chem- 
istry is a vast field, and men are only 
scratching it up with their nails at present. 

—It has been said a thousand times, that 
the costumes of the present day—those of 
the men, especiaily—are very ungraceful 
and ugly. From this opinion we wouli 
except the ladies, in a great measure. Tho 
flowing nature of their dress is favorable 
to our ideas of ornament and gracefulness. 
It isa positive pleasure to look at an ele- 
gantly-dressed woman sometimes ; and we 
really think the female costume, saving 
that mean covering for the head, was never 
more graceful than at present. But the 
masculine dress is very bad, making the 
man a stiff, padded, tightened, and cramped 
being, from head to heel. The daguerreo- 
types show this remarkably. Portrait- 
painting has an eye to effect ; but the for- 
mer give the plain, rigid truth ; they show 
how the sister art flatters the human pro- 
portions. The coat and trowsers are dis- 
figuring to the human shape in these true 
“types ;” they murder all symmetry of 
person and limb. Nothing, we think, is 
more disagreeable and incongruous than to 
look at a fine head and face—such as would 
do honor to any Greek or Roman shoulders 
that ever existed—and then see the way 
the coat comes in, and the whole figure 
ends. The man looks as if he was cut off 
somewhere: the trowsers, with its iron- 
looking legs, seems to hide a pair of short 
or crippled limbs. Never does the dress 
we wear look more miserable and ridiou- 





lous than in these pictures. They should 
never give more than the bust. As for the 
costume, it is useless, we suppose, to cry 
out about it. It is utilitarian; it is the 
best for people that wish to dress in a 
hurry, and do business in offices, stores, 
and so forth. It is wonderful that fashion 
does not do something in the way of varie- 
ty and the picturesque effects, if it were 
only for a gay extravagance. But fashion 
is the stupidest, dreariest, and least original 
thing amongst us. It makes its dull uni- 
forms, and puts us all into them; and so 
we go, all dressed and cropped alike, like 
people in a penitentiary. 

—The London Saturday Review, we per- 
ceive, has been criticizing the style of the 
Jupiter Tonans of the press, apropos of 
some sarcastic advice how to write “ lead- 
ing articles.” It imitates pretty well the 
style of the new hand that now writes the 
general leaders of the Times. We forget 
the particular allusions it makes, but have 
before us an article which illustrates its 
criticism. The Times writer has the habit 
of making, first, a generalizing sweep, and 
gathering up, in a free-and-easy way, a 
number of historic or literary facts, or 

bearing, nearly or remotely, on 
the matter in hand, which, after all, comes 
in more like one more instance of the propo- 
sition, than an independent theme. Here, 
in a leader on Walker and his men, in 
Nicaragua, he begins with Robin Hood, 
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sweeps on to Aristotle, then touches on 
two kings of Prussia, after which, bringing 
in Blaneo White and St, Augustine, he 
comes, over the path of two Latin quota- 
tions, to the Emperor Nero and that wild 
wish of his. Then we are carried to the 
Hindoo Nirwana and the general millenni- 
um, from which we skip to the Crimea, and 
jump to the Crusades, and so come lightly 
in to the gist of the matter—the fillibuster, 
Lieutenant Jennings Estelle. The rest of 
the article is matter-of-fact, such as the 
common run of editors would produce- 
The Saturday Review laughs at such astyle. 
But, after all, that is the style which takes. 
It shows learning, and a certain scope of 
mind which accompanies power. These 
are not such bad things. It is evident the 
Times man is a young fellow, out of one of 
the colleges, flush of classic, historic, and 
literary knowledge ; a full man, athletic 
from discipline. Such are the men who 
have given the Zimes its peculiar charac- 
ter, and that mere fact shows they are not 
to be despised. That pointed, illustrative 
style has long distinguished the chief Lon- 
don weekly journals; and the Zimes is 


wealthy enough to afford it as the everyday 
aliment of its readers. The most ignorant 
people prefer the stylish and the striking, 
to the mean, hard, slip-slop matter-of-fact, 
in whatever they read. The Times’ writers 
are the best to be had; and the Times 
paper is at the head of the press. 
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Tue summer, this yearhas been loth to 
leave us. She has lingered with us, seem- 
ing still about to go, but ever look- 
ing backward with reluctant smiles, cheer- 
ing the chill November, ay, and the bleak 
December, too, with dreamy memories of 
June. But she has flown at last, and the 
cordial northern winter comes, when we 
must find our summer in-doors, and make 
up for the silence of the streams, and of 
the trees, and for the fading out of color 
from the earth and sky, with happy voices 
in our homes, and smiles in the faces of 
those we love. 

The necessities of winter life, in a city, 
try men’s tempers sharply, and show us 


what we are, perhaps, more fairly than 
the summer can, in pleasant places 
among the hills, or by the sea, where it 
is luxury enough to breathe, and no merit 
for us to be easy in mind as we are in 
body. 

For, in the closer circle which the winter 
draws about us, we are called upon to con- 
tribute ourselves more freely to our 
friends ; and upon the manner of our re- 
sponse to this call it depends whether the 
winter shall be the most genial or the 
most odious season of all the year. A love- 
less, frivolous spirit seems to others and to 
itself a hundred times more detestable, 
and is a hundred times more unhappy 
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when it is continually brought into con- 
tact with others, and falsifying all the fine 
chemistry of nature, generates gossip for 
sympathy, and silly selfishness for senti- 
ment, and impertinence for interest, and 
folly for gaiety. 

Let us hope that all of our readers may 
bear the test of the winter so bravely that 
it will be a superfluous thing in us to wish 
them a “Happy New Year.” Yet, super- 
fluous as we trust it may be, we must ut- 
ter the wish ; for good wishes are, after all, 
only the voice of good-will, as prayer is 
the voice of faith, and you never wish 
“good morning’’ half so heartily to any 
one as to the one person whose presence 
has already made the morning good. 

A happy New Year to all our friends! 
We need no fast-driving, much-scolded 
coachman to carry us from house to house 
of all these smiling thousands ; the obe- 
dient steam takes us upon the round of 
our “ New Year’s visits ;”’ and we are not 
compelled to make our bow and go, just 
as soon as we have come and made our 
bow, but can spend the whole day, ay, and 
the pleasant evening, too, with each and 
every one of our friends, though our 
cheerful day’s walk tollows the circuit of 
the sun from Maine to California. 

And, wherever we go, we shall stop just 
long enough to hint to our beloved hosts 
how good a thing it would be for them to 
adopt, in all their separate homes, the 
good old Gothamite custom which our tour 
represents. 

New Year’s Day in New York is one of 
the best days of our western year. It is 
an Independence day on which we rejoice 
to acknowledge our mutual dependence 
on one another—a sort of universal birth- 
day, and everybody’s féte, on which the 
dropped threads of social life may be 
caught up, and the smouldering ashes of 
contention quite smothered, and a mo- 
ment’s Interchange of smiles and courte- 
ous words may make an easy atonement 
for the conscious or the unconscious omis- 
sions of the past, and become the “ Fu- 
ture’s pledge and band.”’ It isa wise and 
kindly institution, and all the follies graft- 
ed on its goodly stock cannot make that 
stock less goodly in our philosophic eyes. 
No doubt it is a pity that people should 
turn this graceful festival of good-will 
into an opportunity of ridiculous display, 
and outrage its simple significance as they 
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do God’s blessed sunlight, when they shut, 
out the day, and make a premature night 
of glittering gas within their homes. But 
you would not level the church-wall with 
the street, because silly and senseless peo- 
ple improve the occasion of a quiet hour 
in their pews, for the exhibition of their 
best toilets, to other silly and senseless 
people, who, having no ears to hear the 
service, have nothing to do but to employ 
their eyes on their neighbors/ The reality 
of anything in this world lies not in its 
possible abuses but in its possible uses, and 
itis in these that we must look for the 
justification of our visiting on “New 
Year’s Day.” The custom has, at once, 
a flavor of classic antiquity, anda grace 
of modern Christianity. You may think 
yourself engaged in no very lofty pursuit, 
when you array yourself, after an early 
breakfast, in the full dress of the latest 
evening, and draw on your spotless gloves, 
and sally forth, unabashed, into the sun- 
light, and flit, with the speed of a swallow, 
from house to house, all over the city, 
resting at each no longer than the swallow 
might, and chirping out sweet platitudes 
as monotonous as the swallow’s twitter. It 
may seem to you rather ridiculous when 
you recall its events, this long day of 
short calls, throughout which you have 
been speaking at so many people, and 
speaking with so few. And when you 
come home at night, and throw your over- 
coat in one direction and your hat in an- 
other, and cast yourself down wearily on 
your sofa, you may feel disposed to pro- 
nounce the whole matter a sad humbug, 
and yourself a sorry simpleton for the 
pains you have been at to do this nothing 
80 diligently. But if this is your thought 
at midnight, it will be changed with the 
morning. You will see then how full 
even this familiar custom is of meaning, 
and how impossible it would be for us 
now to dispense with such a symbol of so- 
cial cordiality in our life of city isolation 
and intensely personal pursuits. Do away 
with this custom and what would the New 
Year’s Day become? A day in which fa- 
milies, already separated enough from 
the world, and from each other, would feel 
more absolutely drawn within themselves 
—a day for the settling of accounts with 
your personal creditors, and the presenta- 
tion of gifts to your personal friends 
alone. 
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Is it a little thing that, in addition, New 
Year’s Day should now be a day on which 
we all acknowledge ourselves members of 
a circle wider than our interests and our 
intimacies, and stretch out our hands to 
the mere acquaintance in recognition of 
his simple human social value ? 

Blessed, therefore, be the memory of 
the warm-hearted, wise Hollanders who 
bequeathed us this easy, good-humored 
festival, and long may it flourish, and far 
may it extend over all the land. Who 
shall say how much of the admitted me- 
tropolitan ease and grace of New York 
manners must be attributed to this yearly 
homage which we pay to the existence of 
a social bond ? 

Of course, it would do no serious harm 
to any of us, if we should reflect a little 
on the obligations implied in this annu- 
al exchange of civilities and courtesies. 
Even so much reflection as would suffice 
to keep us, for a week or two, from scan- 
dalizing and slandering the people whose 
hands we took on the first of January, 
wishing them a “Happy New Year,” 
would be profitable, and might result in a 
sensible amelioration of our minds and 
even of our manners. For, as Tennyson 
admirably puts it, 

“Like men, like manners, like breeds like, 
they say ; 

Kind nature is the best, these manners next, 

That fit us like a nature second hand, 
Which are, indeed, the mauners of the great.’’ 
And the semblance of consideration, just- 
ice, and kindness is better than that reck- 
less disregard of all and each, which is too 
common in the flippant intercourse of the 
world. 

With which moral we close our brief ser- 
mon; a sermon not wholly useless, we trust, 
nor altogether to be forgotten by our read- 
ers in the continual social attrition of the 
season ; for we shall see a great deal of 
each other this winter. Balls, public and 
private, will abound. and parties and con- 
certs. Amateurs will sing for charity or 
for pleasure—for charity or for pleasure 
amiable people will meet and dance to- 
gether—play plays, and listen to lectures. 
On the balls and other entertainments, 
which shall be given for pleasure, it is not 
eur province here to dilate ; but we should 
fail in our duty did we not call our readers’ 
attention to the coming repetition of that 
successful “Nursery Ball,” of the last 
winter, which, doubtless, dwells in their 
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memories as a sound of sweet music, and 
a fragrance of flowers. And well it may 
so dwell with them ; for many a burdened 
heart has borne its burden more lightly 
through all these months, and many a tron- 
bled spirit has been more calm for the 
dancing of that night. When pleasure 
ministers to pity, and, in amusing our- 
selves, we can help our fellow-creatures, 
he must be a cynic, indeed, who could 
cavil at the splendid trivialities in which 
the gay world delights to mask its chari- 
ties. 

The Academy of Music could not be put 
to a better use, since we cannot keep it to 
its own legitimate purposes. Whose fault 
is it that we have lost for a season our 
sweet singers of Irving Place? Not 
theirs, certainly; for they have shown 
themselves very faithful to us. Is it our 
own? If so, it is well; for we may then 
correct the mischief we have caused, and, 
when the spring restores us our artists, 
show them, in substantial applause, our 
sorrow for the past, and our good resolves 
for the future. 

Madame Lagrange will, doubtless, come 
back to us in all the better disposition to 
be appreciated, after a season of southern 
admiration. They will greet her enthusi- 
astically at the Havana; but we are sure 
that she will find no warmer friends there 
than she leaves behind her, and when she 
quits the luxurious tropic air, she will re- 
cover it again in the welcome that New 
York will give her. During this too brief 
season, now closed, she has exerted her- 
self most faithfully to fulfill the promises 
of the management. She did her part to 
make the “Etoile du Nord” a permanent 
luminary in our operatic heavens, and if 
she could not make the brilliancy of her 
talent always and irresistibly perceptible 
through the clouds of Meyerbeer’s orches- 
tration, that was not her fault. She did 
succeed in preparing the way for Verdi to 
@ new success, in her performance of the 
part of Violetta, in “ La Traviata.” 

Not that her performance was a great 
dramatic triumph. She won no such lau- 
rels, or rather roses of victory, as were 
showered by the London enthusiasts upon 
the lovely, and vivacious, and gifted Pic- 
colomini; but she achieved a success 
which the Piccolomini will probably never 
achieve, in her execution of the music of 
her réle. 
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In listening to her execution of that de- 
licious air, in the first act, Forse lui, you 
forget that anybody had ever objected to 
the morale of the heroine she personated, 
and, in hearing her duo with her lover, in 
the last scene, you forget that the physi- 
cians had given her up, and that she was 
passing away like the fabled swan. In 
fact, the absurdities and the improprieties 
alike of the lyric drama, are always easily 
forgiven, and ought to be easily forgiven ; 
for the greater includes the less, and 
when you completely abandon the idea of 
adherence to nature, as you do in the very 
theory of the opera, it becomes a matter 
of comparatively slight importance how 
far you violate nature in details. “Com- 
paratively” slight, we say ; for we cannot 
approve of anything so terribly out of 
probability as the representation of Vio- 
letta in the last act of the “ Traviata!’ 
dying of consumption by inches—and yet 
singing through the whole register of a 
soprano voice. That this supernatural 
power sometimes comes to the langs of 
persons so afflicted just before dissolution 
may be true; but even the knowledge of 
that fact will not carry our intelligence 
comfortably through the spectacle of an 
execution, supposed to be continued for 
the space of half a day. 

So much for the physical objections to 
the réle of Violetta. The criticisms made 
upon the morale of that character would 
deserve more attention were they more im- 
partial in their tone and in their scope. If we 
may be made to sympathize with a priestess 
ora princess in her sinful sorrows, why may 
we not be brought near to the heart of a 
Magdalen in her sorrowful sinfulness? 
Grant (which is not true) that everybody 
in the opera-house understands the nature 
of the plot wrought out upon the stage— 
grant this—and what follows? Is the story 
of Violetta, as developed in the opera, one 
so fascinating and so full of happiness that 
most of the young lady-listeners in the 
parquette are likely to be carried away by 
it into those paths of Parisian profligacy 
that end in the silence of the wintry Seine 
and the chill horror of the Morgue, or in 
Pére-la-Chaise, and artificial wreaths de- 
posited upon an early grave? 

If the morale of a play is to be judged 
according to the old standard of Aristotle 
—if that is a good play which moves us, 
through pity or terror, to tears and a better 
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mind, then we cannot, for the life of us, see 
why the sorrows end the suffering of a 
“Dame aux Camelias” offer less legitimate 
materials to the dramatic artist, than the 
sorrows and the sufferings of a perjured 
priestess or a false favorites 

Certainly, then, it is at least quite as fit- 
ting to present them upon the stage in the 
garb of passionate and pathetic music, as 
it is to produce, in the bald and cynic re- 
ality of prose, such pictures of life in our 
own world as have been given us at Miss 
Laura Keene’s pretty theatre, in the come- 
dy of “Young New York.” When our 
dramatists teach us that in this city, and 
among the better classes of cur people, it 
is possible for a son to be # generous and 
manly youth after he has utterly abdicated 
even the outward semblance of filial respect 
and decency—and that a daughter can 
command our sympathies when she accom- 
panies her inevitable disobedience to the 
will of her parents with superfluous jeers, 
and flaunting, rebellious violence—when 
these things are told us of ourselves, it is 
time. that we should cease looking for 
scandals in song, and turn our attention 
intensely to the simple substance of our 
everyday life. 

“Young New York” is not a picture of 
the life which it professes to paint.’ Per- 
sons such as are represented in that clever 
but melancholy comedy do not constitute 
the fashionable and flourishing world. But 
how can we say that they do not exist, or, 
at least, that there is nothing to justify the 
representation of such traits or character- 
istics of a part of our new-world society, 
when we see the performance of such “an- 
tics before high Heaven as should make the © 
angels weep’’ applauded with laughter by 
pit, and gallery, and boxes? In no coun- 
try in which the order of the household life 
was not in some measure corrupted, could 
such a play be tolerated by an audience 
of the people. They would condemn it 
instantly, asa libel on all the finer quali- 
ties of the human heart, and all the better 
realities of human life. That it should 
pass before. us here as a light, amusing 
trifle, is a sad sign—a sign similar in sig- 
nificance to and not less sad than the signs 
which the daily papers are continually 
giving us, in the public indifference to 
crime and dishonor of every sort. 

Such themes too darkly cloud the open- 
ing of our New Year. Let us not, how- 
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ever, forget them, though it be well for 
us to turn aside, in honor of the season, 
to more festive thoughts and pleasanter 
images. 

Such come before us when we recall that 
charming morning concert which M. Thal- 
berg gave to the children at Niblo’s Sa- 
loon. Of all the wreaths he ever won and 
wore, what one will be lovelier in the art- 
ist’s memory than the garland of rosy 
smiles which was that morning put about 
him? Hundreds of happy young faces, 
over whose fresh young beauty the waves 
ef melody went rapturously, asthe sunshine 
over fields of flowers, and the pleasant 
noise of hundreds of small white hands re- 
warded the great pianist for this generous 
and graceful tribute to the dignity of his 
art, and the worth of music. 

We should be glad to bélieve that the 
time had come when an appreciation as 
deep and wide awaited the other arts in 
America as has been vouchsafed already to 
this divinest art of music. But we can 
hardly indulge ourselves in such a pleasure, 
when we see how comparatively unmoved 
the public is by such appeals of genius as 
Mr. Darley bas just made to us in his 
chatming illustrations of “Margaret.” 
Never have the subtler and sadder traits 
of the New England character, and rarely 
have its keen and humorous qualities been 
more clearly appreciated or more deftly 
reproduced than by Mr. Judd, in this queer, 
confused, but powerful novel of “ Marga- 
ret.” And certainly the artist’s pencil 
has not been less true and vigorous than 
the writer's pen. Mr. Darley, of whose 
transcendent merits as a draughtsman we 
have not seldom spoken before, has more 
than equaled our expectations in the han- 
dling of his subjects, while his conception 
of them adds a new felicity to the: poet’s 
fancies, and a new fidelity to his portrait- 
ures. If you wish to have the genius of 
New England incarnated, that you may 
stady it on paper, as you might in real 
life, then get Mr. Darley’s book, and read 
it as a book of such pictures ought to: be 
read. Pictures to the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian were books, why should they not 
be so tous? Have the old primeval per- 
ceptions been killed in us by our famili- 
arity with the tamer symbols of. the 
alphabet ? ; 

If they have not been so killed, we shall 
find as good matter for mental reflection in 
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these creations of the crayon as in the let- 
ter-press which accompanies them—the 
mirror ‘with the light, to make the illu- 
mination doubly brilliant. 

And, enjoying them, we shall not do 
such injustice to the art, of whose triumphs 
they are a part, as to neglect a sister art 
whereof another noble native votary has 
now come before us. 

Our readers ought to remember a paper 
contributed to Maga some time since, in 
which mention was authentically made of 
an American cutter of stone at Albany, 
who had carved his stone into marble, and 
his crude thoughts into conceptions, and 
so had climbed the Alps without crossing 
the sea, and found the spirit of Florence 
on the banks of the Hudson. 

Mr. Palmer has brought his precious 
gifts to us now, and-we have but to turn 
aside from our daily walks for one mo- 
ment to make them our own. 

An Indian girl contemplating the cross— 
a Peri sleeping folded in her loveliness 
and her wings—dreamy visions of the 
evening and of the morning—busts that 
almost breathe, of woman in her prime, 
and babyhood serene with its “royal dig- 
nities’—such are the offerings he has 
brought out of the rich world of a thought- 
ful artist’s spirit into an external world 
that is forever crying aloud for something 


go and see what is here set before 
it? We give the world a goodly month 
in witich ‘to avail itself of this op- 
portunity, and we shall then have some 
private conversation with the world and 
with Mr. Palmer himself, as to the why 
and the whereunto of the new ways of 
art in which he has resolved to walk. 

In the old, simple ways, the engravers 
and the painters persist to walk, and we 
have little to say of them just now. The 
newest and prettiest American print of the 
season is Mr. Welford’s engraving from Mr. 
Wandesforde’s picture of “ Florence Night- 
ingale,” drawn for the subscribers of the 
“ Albion.” It is a pensive figure of that 
noble woman) seated beneath a portico, 
and overlooking the still waters of the 
‘Golden Horn.” Pleasant asa picture, it 
is profitable as.a true likeness of a face on 
which many a dying man, has looked as 
upon the smile of heaven—a face which it is 
good to see for the soul’s sake that is in it. 





